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THE ASSOCIATION’S NEW OFFICERS 


A Note to the Membership 


Dear Colleagues: 


It is a pleasure to introduce the recently elected officers of the 
American Association of University Professors: Dr. Ralph H. 
Lutz, Professor of History, Stanford University, President; Dr. 
John A. Kinneman, Professor of Sociology, Illinois State Normal 
University, First Vice-President; Dr. Marie J. Weiss, Professor of 
Mathematics, The Tulane University of Louisiana, Second Vice- 
President. As indicated in the biographical data included in the 
Report of the Nominating Committee for 1947,! Professors Lutz, 
Kinneman, and Weiss are experienced members of the profession 
and also experienced in the work of the Association. All are 
former members of the Association’s Council, two are members of 
the Association’s Committee E on Organization and Conduct of 
Chapters and each has had other experience in work of the Asso- 
ciation in special assignments. Their willingness to assume new 
responsibilities in the work of the Association is gratifying and is, 
I am confident, deeply appreciated by the entire membership. 

It is regrettable that the officers of the Association have so few 
opportunities to meet and become acquainted with the membership 
of the Association. Factors of time and distance limit greatly the 
possibility of their dcing so. The officers of the Association, like all 
other college and university teachers, are busy men and women 
with classes to teach, examinations to conduct, committee meet- 
ings to attend, etc. Like those of all other teachers their schedules 
are inflexible, which makes it difficult for them to accept invita- 
tions to visit Chapters or to attend regional meetings of the Associ- 
ation. This situation inheres in the nature of the Association and 
in the continental distribution of its membership. These factors 
also limit the possibility of extensive personal acquaintanceship 


1 Autumn, 1947 issue of the Association’s Bulletin, pp. 73-578. 
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between the members of the Association’s professional staff and the 
other members of the Association. To the end that members of 
the Association who are not personally acquainted with the offi- 
cers may have at least some feeling of acquaintanceship with one 
of them, there was inaugurated in 1942 the policy of publishing a 
photograph of the incoming president. A recent photograph of 
Professor Lutz accompanies this note of introduction. 

The Association has been fortunate in having had in its presi- 
dency and vice-presidencies a succession of able and devoted men 
and women. In this connection it is pertinent to note the names 
of the Association’s former presidents:!_ John Dewey (Philosophy), 
Columbia University; John H. Wigmore (Law), Northwestern 
University; Frank Thilly (Philosophy), Cornell University; J. M. 
Coulter (Botany), University of Chicago; Arthur O. Lovejoy 
(Philosophy), The Johns Hopkins University; Edward Capps 
(Classics), Princeton University; Vernon L. Kellogg (Zoology), 
Stanford University; E. R. A. Seligman (Political Science), Colum- 
bia University; J. V. Denney (English), Ohio State University; 
A. O. Leuschner (Astronomy), University of California; W. T. 
Semple (Classics), University of Cincinnati; Henry Crew (Phys- 
ics), Northwestern University; William B. Munro (Government), 
Harvard University; Walter Wheeler Cook (Law), The Johns 
Hopkins University; Samuel A. Mitchell (Astronomy), University 
of Virginia; Anton J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago; 
Mark H. Ingraham (Mathematics), University of Wisconsin; 
Frederick S. Deibler (Economics), Northwestern University; W. 
T. Laprade (History), Duke University; Quincy Wright (Inter- 
national Law), University of Chicago; and Edward C. Kirkland 
(History), Bowdoin College. 

I should like to take this opportunity to speak briefly about the 
Association’s most recent former president, Dr. Edward C. Kirk- 
land. Professor Kirkland has given the Association a decade of 
faithful service. Prior to his election to the presidency he had been 
a member of the Association’s Council, a member of Committee O 
on Organization and Policy, and the Chairman of Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. In all these rdles Professor Kirk- 


1 Listed in the order of their service to the Association. The institutional con- 
nections listed are as of the time of election to office. 
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land gave the Association conspicuously able service. Fortunately 
his retirement from the presidency does not mean his retirement 
from the work of the Association. He will, pursuant to a wise pro- 
vision of the Association’s Constitution, continue to serve the As- 
sociation as a member of its Council for the next six years, and in 
addition he has consented to continue to serve as one of the Active 
members of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 
Those who have been associated with Professor Kirkland in the 
work of the Association and those who have observed his work with 
the Association realize the value of his continued service, particu- 
larly at this time when the Association is called upon to make 
so many decisions that require clarity of thinking, perspective, 
and courage. 

If the Association can continue to attract the services of men of 
the caliber of Professor Lutz and his able predecessors, not only for 
its national offices and Council membership, but also for Chapter 
offices and committees, it will, I am convinced, continue to have an 
ever widening sphere of usefulness in the years that lie ahead. In 
this connection members and chapters are urged to cooperate in 
bringing to the attention of the Association’s Nominating Com- 
mittee the names of able men and women for Association offices and 
for Council membership. 


E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


St. Louis, Missouri—February 27-28, 1948 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors was held in St. Louis, Missouri, at the 
Hotel Statler on Friday and Saturday, February 27 and 28, 1948. 
Upwards of 200 members and guests, representing more than 100 
colleges and universities, were in attendance at all of the sessions. 
This attendance was larger and more representative of the Associa- 
tion than that of any previous Annual Meeting of the Association. 
The continuity of the attendance was in marked contrast to pre- 
vious Annual Meetings held in connection with departmental or 
subject matter groups, and gave continuity of audience interest 
which was cumulative and conducive to freedom of expression, as 
was manifested in the questions and the discussion from the floor. 
The responsiveness of the audience was noted and commented upon 
by many of the speakers on the program and by many individual 
members, who took occasion to express approval of the plan inau- 
gurated a year ago of holding the Annual Meeting independent of 
departmental or subject matter groups and in a different part of 
the country each year. 

The meeting was preceded by a session of the Association’s 
Council on Thursday, February 26, and followed by a session of 
the Council on Sunday, February 29. Also preceding the meeting 
were sessions of the Association’s Committee Z on the Economic 
Status of the Profession and Committee A on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure. 

The program of the meeting, like those of previous Annual Meet- 
ings, consisted of reports and symposia followed by open forum dis- 
cussions and addresses on subjects of concern to college and uni- 
versity teachers and to all others interested in higher education. 
Dr. Edward C. Kirkland, President of the Association, presided at 
all the sessions except the Annual Dinner, at which he gave his Re- 
tiring Presidential Address. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
PROGRAM 


Friday, February 27, 1948 


g:00-10:00 A. M.—Registration of members and guests. 


10:15 A. M.—First Session 


Address of Welcome: Donald C. Bryant, Associate Professor of 
English, Washington University. 

Announcement of Committee on Resolutions. 

“Science and the Federal Government.” 
Ralph W. Gerard, Professor of Physiology, University of Chicago. 
Theodore Koppanyi, Professor of Pharmacology, Georgetown 

University. 

Questions and discussion. 

“The Work of the Commission on International Educational Re- 
construction,” Harold E. Snyder, Director of the Commission. 


2:1¢ P. M.—Seconp Session 


“The Philosophy and Work of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors Relating to the Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government,” Paul W. Ward, Professor of 
Philosophy, Syracuse University; Chairman, Committee on Place 
and Function of Faculties in College and University Government. 

“‘Faculty-Administration Relationships in the Colleges of the City 
of New York: A Ten-Year Appraisal,’”’ Ordway Tead, Chairman, 
Board of Higher Education of New York City. 

“The Executive Committee System at the University of Michigan,” 
Charles L. Jamison, Professor of Economics, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan. 

Questions and discussion. 


7:00 P. M.—Annva_ DINNER 


Toastmaster: Quincy Wright, Professor of International Law, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Address, “UNESCO: The Intellectual Medium for International 
Cooperation,” Helen C. White, Professor of English, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Address, “‘Recipe for Responsibility,” Edward C. Kirkland, Professor 

of History, Bowdoin College. 


Saturday, February 28, 1948 


9:30 A. M.—Tuirp Session 


“The Association—Its Place in Higher Education,” Ralph E. Him- 
stead, General Secretary. 

“Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure,” 
George Pope Shannon, Professor of English, University of Ala- 

bama, Chairman of Committee. 
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“Consideration of Recommendations of Committee A and of the 
Council of the Association concerning Censured Administrations,” 
Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary. 

Questions and discussion on policies and problems of the Association. 

2:15 P. M.—Fourtn Session 
**The Findings and Recommendations of the President’s Commission 

on Higher Education.” 

Francis J. Brown, Staff Associate, American Council on Educa- 
tion; Executive Secretary of the Commission. 

T. R. McConnell, Dean of the College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts, University of Minnesota; Member of the Commission. 

W. T. Laprade, Professor of History, Duke University. 

Questions and discussion. 

Reports of results in the Annual Election. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Unfinished and miscellaneous business. 


Several of the addresses given at the Annual Meeting are pub- 
lished in this issue of the Bud/etin; others will be published in sub- 
sequent issues. 

A courteous and efficient local committee contributed greatly to 
the success of the meeting, a fact that was generally recognized by 


those in attendance and that brought forth the unanimous and 
enthusiastic adoption by the meeting of a statement of appreciation 
of the work of the committee. The effectiveness of the committee 
was seen in the good support given the meeting by the members of 
the Association in the St. Louis area by their attendance and by 
their active participation in the discussions, both of which were 
noted in a statement of commendation adopted by the meeting. 
_ The members of this committee were: Donald C. Bryant, Asso- 
ciate Professor of English, Washington University, Chairman; 
William G. Bowling, Associate Professor of English, Director of 
Admissions, Washington University; Albert L. Lindel, Associate 
Professor of Education and Social Studies, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege; Lillian Nagel, Professor of Biology, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege; Clayda J. Williams, Professor of Physical Education, Stowe 
Teachers College; Clement S. Mihanovich, Professor of Sociology, 
St. Louis University; William C. Korfmacher, Professor of Class- 
ical Languages, St. Louis University. 

Also contributing greatly to the success of the meeting and to 
the pleasure of those in attendance were the courtesy and the ef- 
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ficiency of the staff of the Hotel Statler, concerning which there was 
also a statement of appreciation unanimously adopted. 


Association Business 
Censured Administration 


The General Secretary of the Association presented a recom- 
mendation of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure and 
of the Council of the Association that the Association’s censure of 
the administration of Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington, be removed. In support of this recom- 
mendation the General Secretary presented pertinent data con- 
cerning conditions of academic freedom and tenure and faculty- 
administration relationships that now obtain at Central Washing- 
ton College of Education. Following a discussion of these data it 
was voted that the censure of the administration of Central Wash- 
ington College of Education be removed. 


The Annual Election 


The results in the Annual Election of the Association for 1947, 
which had been conducted by individual mail ballot as an exten- 
sion of the Annual Meeting, were presented by the General Sec- 
retary as follows: President, Ralph H. Lutz (History), Stanford 
University; First Vice-President, John A. Kinneman (Sociology), 
Illinois State Normal University; Second Vice-President, Marie J. 
Weiss (Mathematics), The Tulane University of Louisiana; Mem- 
bers of the Council: William Ray Dennes (Philosophy), University 
of California; Mary Jo Fink (Romance Languages), University of 
Louisville; J. Sutherland Frame (Mathematics), Michigan State 
College; James A. Funkhouser (Chemistry), University of New 
Hampshire; James Hart (Political Science), University of Vir- 
ginia; Richard Hartshorne (Geography), University of Wisconsin; 
Mabel Newcomer (Economics), Vassar College; J. Rud Nielsen 
(Physics), University of Oklahoma; Chesley J. Posey (Engineer- 
ing), State University of lowa; George Jarvis Thompson (Law), 
Cornell University. 
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Recommendations 


At the session of the Council preceding the Annual Meeting sev- 
eral subjects which seemed to require special clarification were 
considered and were referred to the Committee on Resolutions of 
the Annual Meeting. Among these subjects were the Educational 
and Cultural Reconstruction of Europe, Federal Aid to Education, 
and Universal Military Training. In the discussion of the last 
subject the Council gave careful consideration to the statement 
formulated by representatives of several of the constituent mem- 
ber organizations of the American Council on Education, among 
them a representative of the American Association of University 
Professors, which was adopted at the meeting of representatives of 
all the constituent member organizations of the American Council 
on Education held in Washington, D. C., January 23-24, 1948. 
The Council endorsed this statement with but one dissenting vote. 
Copies of this statement were made available to all those in attend- 
ance at the Annual Meeting. 

The members of the Committee on Resolutions for the Annual 
Meeting were Quincy Wright (International Law), University of 
Chicago, Chairman; Clarence E. Ayres (Economics), University of 
Texas; and George C. Wheeler (Biology), University of North 
Dakota. At the last session of the meeting this Committee pre- 
sented its report. In its report were the statements of appreciation 
referred to above and three statements of recommendations. These 
recommendations, the texts of which follow, were adopted without 
dissent. 


The Educational and Cultural Reconstruction of Europe 


In view of the serious plight of college and university teachers in 
the war-devastated countries of Europe owing to the lack of food, 
clothing, books, and educational equipment and in view of the 
extent to which the plight of these teachers jeopardizes the oppor- 
tunity of the youth of these countries who will share with the 
youth of the United States the leadership of tomorrow, this, the 
Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors, urges the members of the Association, indi- 
vidually and by Chapters, to participate in the educational and 
cultural reconstruction of these countries. To that end this meet- 
ing endorses the suggestions that have been made by the Secre- 
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tariat of the Association to send CARE packages and to send books 
and journals to the college and university libraries of the war- 
devastated countries of Europe.! 


To implement these suggestions this meeting urges the Chapters 
of the Association to invite each of their members to make a con- 
tribution of $1.00 or more, the sums collected to be forwarded to the 
Secretariat of the Association to be used by that office for: (1) 
sending CARE packages in the name of the Association; (2) 
to help support the work of the American Book Center to enable it 
to receive, allocate, and ship technical and professional books to 
college and university libraries in Europe; and (3) to meet other 
urgent needs of educational reconstruction that may come to the 
attention of the Secretariat. The meeting also urges each Chapter 
of the Association to establish a center for the collection of books 
and journals for shipment to the American Book Center for dis- 
tribution abroad. 


Higher Education with Special Reference to Federal Aid 


Cognizant of the importance of higher education to the nation’s 
welfare and of the fact that the nation is losing much potential 
ability for scholarship through the inability of individuals to fi- 
nance their higher education, this, the Thirty-fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of University Professors, expresses 
deep appreciation of President Truman’s appointment of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education, commends the members of the 
Commission for their extensive and detailed study of the needs of 
higher education, and concurs in their endorsement of the princi- 
ple of Federal Aid to Higher Education without prejudice to ele- 
mentary and secondary education in which the need may be even 
greater. 

Aware of the significance of the subjects considered by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, this meeting endorses 
the recommendation of the General Secretary of the Association 
communicated to all Chapters of the Association that they under- 
take systematic study of the findings and recommendation of the 
President’s Commission and urges all Chapters to act on this rec- 
ommendation and on the accompanying request that reports on 
these studies be transmitted to the Association’s central office. 


1 A Letter to Members of the Association, December 5, 1947 and a Note to Mem- 
bers of College and University Faculties, Winter, 1947 Bu/letin, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, pp. 747-752. 
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Universal Military Training 


Recognizing that the adoption of universal military training 
would have far-reaching implications for and deleterious effects on 
the education of youth, particularly at the college level, and in con- 
sideration of the widespread interest in this subject on the part of 
those whose profession is the education of youth, manifested in the 
results of questionnaire studies conducted by the American Coun- 
cil of Education and some of its constituent member organiza- 
tions, among them the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, this, the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors, expresses appreciation of the 
value of these studies and of the statement on universal military 
training ,which emerged therefrom and which was adopted by 
representatives of the constituent member organizations of the 
American Council on Education at a meeting of these representa- 
tives held in Washington, D. C., on January 23-24, 1948. Recog- 
nizing, also, that some of the details of this statement may not 
represent the views of all who are opposed to universal military 
training, this meeting, nevertheless, endorses the conclusions of 
this statement adopted by the representatives of the constituent 
— of the American Council on Education, which reads as 
ollows: 


“The great majority of American educators have a deep convic- 
tion that the establishment of universal military training is not an 
essential for national security; that it would weaken those as- 
pects of security which are essential; that it would create a false 
sense of security; that it would have a deleterious effect upon 
youth; that it is contrary to the basic tenet of peace-time de- 
mocracy; and that it would jeopardize our efforts to secure peace 
through international cooperation including foreign relief and 
assistance and the United Nations. 

“For these reasons, as of this time, the united educational 
forces of America restate their opposition to universal military 
training in peace-time and urge a Congress not to enact legis- 
lation authorizing its establishment.” 


This meeting also expresses oe of the opposition to uni- 


versal military training that has been expressed by the Council of 
the Association during the past three consecutive years. 


The meeting adjourned at 5:45 P. M. on February 28, 1948. 


Ravpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


RECIPE FOR RESPONSIBILITY’ 


By EDWARD C. KIRKLAND 
Bowdoin College 


Let my first words be an appreciation to the Association for the 
privilege of serving a term asits president. No matter what his 
degree of eminence, no one can fail to derive an immense profit 
from theexperience. That this opportunity has been mine, I would 
regard as wholly accidental, if I did not realize that I came from a 
faculty of a small, privately endowed college. Now only a fraction 
of the number of total institutions, educating only a small portion 
of a student body counted in the millions, the contribution of the 
small colleges to American education and culture has been both dis- 
tinguished and indispensable. That is their record. If they can 
surmount financial difficulties, that will be their destiny in a future 
where planners and forecasters are apparently inviting higher edu- 
cation down the path of the commonplace and superficial. In this 
light, aside from personalities, it is appropriate that the small 
college should from time to time receive the recognition of the 
Association’s presidency. 

Tonight I have determined to resist the temptation of concluding 
my verbal and vocal obligations to the Association with a report 
upon my stewardship. The task would be easy. With justice I 
could ascribe the Association’s achievements to its General Sec- 
retary, Dr. Himstead. Officially speaking, he has outlived and en- 
dured many Association presidents. By their own testimony he 
has also outdone them. Let me add my voice to theirs. Or if I 
were to appraise the status of the profession rather than the 
Association, the events and circumstances of the last two years 
have grouped themselves around two convenient themes—the 
persistent erosion of faculty salaries under the attack of a rising 

1 Address of the retiring President of the American Association of University 


Professors, presented at the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Association in 
St. Louis, Missouri, February 27, 1948. 
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cost of living and threatened, if not materialized, investigations 
and purges of radicals and communists, purportedly given haven 
on college and university faculties. Both topics are so immediate 
and important as to be worthy of discussion and address. But I 
am sanguine enough to btlieve that both are passing phenomena; 
that it is more fruitful on this occasion to discuss a more enduring 
problem of the profession: professorial responsibility. What is it? 
If it can be isolated by definition, how can it be obtained? In 
brief, I wish to attempt a recipe for responsibility. 


II 


If we harken to the voices, no problem could be more important. 
Newspaper editors, barking for the pelt of some leftish professor, 
grant that professors must have freedom but assert that they must 
also have responsibility. Correspondence from college presidents 
and deans has often informed the Association’s officers that free- 
dom and liberty on their faculties must be coupled with a sense of 
professorial responsibility. Quite rightly the teachers themselves 
have speculated on the nature of this relationship. From the 
Association’s members have come suggestions that it is time to for- 
mulate a code of academic responsibility as a twin pillar to our code 
of academic freedom and tenure. Retired professors with time for 
rumination and a lifetime for subject matter have distilled their re- 
flections. Thus John M. Mecklin, one-time professor of sociology, 
in My Quest for Freedom, summarized three years ago an academic 
career which had taken him from Lafayette College, where he was 
dismissed by a bigoted president, to Dartmouth College, where “I 
hadcompleteacademic freedom.” “I believed,” while at Lafayette 
College, “with my whole soul in intellectal /aissez faire. It had 
never been necessary for me to raise the question as to the differ- 
ence between freedom as a wholesome factor in our lives and as a 
menace to character and social ethics. I now had to ask, does free- 
dom alone assure the good life? Stated in other terms, does not its 
enjoyment also entail certain responsibilities?” I single out the 
quotation, partly because it summarizes for the academic world 
and in academic language a general attitude, and partly because 
Mecklin, in a somewhat later passage, asserts that the American 
Association of University Professors “through its investigations of 
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dismissals or other alleged violations of the abstract right of aca- 
demic freedom. . .has made college presidents particularly careful 
in their treatment of their instructors. This tends to dehumanize 
academic freedom by minimizing responsibility.” Or phrased in 
the vulgate, as it more usually is, the Association protects the un- 
fit by insisting that colleges and universities retain “dead wood” 
and the irresponsible on their faculties. Perhaps, indeed, profes- 
sors have fallen victims to the contagion of an age dazzled by eco- 
nomic bills of rights rather than bills of obligation. 

Whatever the age and its obsessions, the attainment of re- 
sponsibility in the teaching profession is admittedly a task more 
difficult than in most occupations. This is inherent in the nature 
of our calling. The teacher does not turn out a product whose 
worth can be accurately measured. His influence upon the mind 
and spirit is usually intangible; it is often unsuspected and un- 
recognized by the student himself; and it is always delayed. In- 
stead of disliking I have often envied our colleagues busy in the 
athletic area of higher education. The coach fields a team whose 
performance, with all proper allowance for the material, is a check 
upon his own skill as a scholar of the game and an instructor in its 
intricacies. Measuring rods of equal public precision are not avail- 
able for the product trained in the arts, sciences, humanities, and 
social studies. Students, properly trained by instructors in these 
subjects, don’t perform on Saturdays; they reveal the effectiveness 
of their training, if at all, twenty years later. 

Furthermore, the scholar’s and teacher’s task is fundamentally 
an individualistic one. Though he may pursue fact—the nature of 
chlorophyll or the industrial civilization of Newburyport—in 
teams, or may be but a cog instructor in a required orientation 
course with thousands of undergraduates in lectures and hundreds 
in discussion groups, the discipline of organization is not for him. 
Enforced hours at work in laboratory or library, an insistence upon 
degrees and square inches of published research, even financial in- 
centives cannot alone accomplish the growth of a scholar or in- 
crease his skill as a teacher. Such achievements come in response 
to his own inner necessities: his enthusiasm, his curiosity, his eager- 
ness for understanding, and his passion for excellence and distinc- 
tion. Greatness is attained by those who set their own date lines 
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and their own goals. In the same fashion responsibility in our 
profession is a self-imposed responsibility. It springs from the 
reason and devotion of the individual. In these respects our pro- 
fession demonstrates the old truth—it is easier to be a slave than a 
free man. 


III 


As if the nature of his calling did not make hard enough a defi- 
nition of professorial responsibility and the formulation of a 
code therefor, further difficulties at once arise when the fundamental 
question is raised: ‘Responsible for what?” 

One widely believed answer, I am convinced from my service on 
Committee A, is professorial conformity with administrative or in- 
stitutional regulations. That this test is often unformulated or, 
if conscious, often unacknowledged, does not dispel its existence. 
The responsible professor is one, it is said, scrupulous in meeting 
classes; in passing in absence slips, examination questions, and 
grades on time; in conforming to syllabi and courses of study. I 
once heard a symposium on the teaching of social sciences in which 
all an administratively minded professor could contribute was the 
message that social science teachers should cooperate with the ad- 
ministration in the matters I have mentioned. More recently the 
results of professorial “‘irresponsibility’’ on the premises were made 
apparent in Boss Crump’s jurisdiction when a professor of English, 
the head of the English department who had served for eleven 
years, was dismissed from an institution under the Boss’s control 
because, among other things, the offender was guilty of “general 
lateness in routine duties relating to grades, syllabi of courses, and 
departmental reports.” Though the institution was a teachers 
college, I should add that such stigmata of irresponsibility are fre- 
quently visible to others than the faithful who have been trained 
in schools of education. I do not wish to be understood as inciting 
professors to disregard academic routine. I am quite aware that a 
professor, panting to be away on sabbatical, may forget to turn in 
his June grades before his departure and thus shake an educational 
institution from center to circumference. But this measure of re- 
sponsibility is too trivial to impress judicious men. 

Far more frequent as a test of responsibility is conformity to 
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some demure standards of social or academic conduct. Attend- 
ance at faculty meetings in a pullover basque shirt and a zipper 
jacket is frequently damaging evidence of lightheartedness and 
of embryo irresponsibility. Surely some such incident must have 
inspired James Reid Parker to write in his chastening volume, 
Academic Procession, that illuminating fable, “‘A Credit to the 
College: the narrative of an instructor in Romance languages who 
preferred to be comfortable in slacks and a sweat shirt and whose 
courses were exceptionally interesting. When the administration 
and department head finally got him clothed in a “conservative 
suit” and “always a necktie’ the students found his courses less 
interesting and he gained his promotion to assistant professor. 

But in the academic world words, more often than clothes, make 
the man. The glancing quip, the paradox, the playful comment, 
the ironic or gay treatment of serious subjects, the witty irrelevance 
have done more than pullover sweaters to create a reputation of ir- 
responsibility. It is such considerations as these that influenced 
one of my older and lovable colleagues to don spats and a wing 
collar, become a gifted occasional speaker, and announce privately 
that people wanted a professor to be a pompous ass and he was will- 
ing to oblige. By clothing a genuine talent with the mask of the 
expected, he went far. He became a college president. 

None the less the quest for a standard of professorial responsi- 
bility can attain more respectable and more plausible levels. 
For professors have a responsibility to teach their subject matter. 
This responsibility, however, is not absolute. There is a place for 
the intellectual vagabond. One of our more experimental insti- 
tutions a few years ago retained a writer to give a course on “‘life, 
love, and things in general.” More staid institutions with ivied 
histories have accomplished the same end by permitting such areas 
to be covered in courses labeled “‘Dante in English Translation,” 
or “International Law.” Nor can I forget that I first learned of 
the Turner frontier hypothesis and of the poetry of Robert Frost 
not in history or English courses but in one on elementary econom- 
ics. Still we may accept the axiom that professors have a duty to 
their subject matter. 

Have they a further responsibility to draw from their subject 
matter certain prescribed conclusions or to teach it in a fashion 
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that such conclusions are inescapable? The charge that they have 
this responsibility has often been placed in print, usually with 
specifications. Mr. Mecklin, retreating from his /aissez faire free- 
dom and punching many a favorite bogey man along the path, 
gives his approval to the assertion that academic freedom should 
be conditional upon interpreting “‘the larger human values of the 
social order in which the college graduate must find his place,” and 
upon inculcating individual and institutional morale, ‘‘not unlike 
the hope and confidence and fighting spirit of a victorious army.” 
In brief, he must avoid emphasis on mere facts and methods, on 
the modern “cult of science,” on specialization of the Ph.D. 
variety. 

Or perhaps we should cite not a professor but an administrator. 
Wallace Donham, former Dean of the Harvard Business School, in 
his Education for Responsible Living proceeds with a refreshing ab- 
sence of imperatives. He simply prophesies. Granting that “the 
arguments for freedom of speech, thought, and research in colleges 
and universities are final and conclusive,” and that institutions 


have an obligation to protect these rights, they and ‘“‘the men on 


their faculties have a responsibility, not to preserve the status 
quo—God forbid—but to do their part in preserving the essential 
moving equilibrium in our democratic society without which the 
ordered freedom. . .can be so easily lost.” Institutions where aca- 
demic freedom is untempered by an understanding of the com- 
plexity of problems and the way they arise may end up by develop- 
ing ““cynicism and materialism in students. . .and may again stress 
short-cuts to social reforms.” 

When the professors and the administrators have had their fling 
at the problem, it is only natural they should join with the trustees 
in a joint declaration. At least all three at one western university 
recently defined “the traditional principle of responsible academic 
freedom which distinguishes American education.”” Although the 
statement includes much sound counsel, it concludes “‘to advocate 
ideology—political, economic or moral—is false to the American 
tradition of academic freedom.” 

No doubt one might quarrel with these stated objectives as in- 
adequate, partial, and probably damaging to effective teaching. 
But the real point is that these statements of a professor’s responsi- 
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bilities are different. If other authorities were asked to define pro- 
fessorial responsibility in terms of an allegiance to a content or 
attitude, the differences would be multiplied. Even on a single 
faculty, unanimity as to what is just, righteous, and feasible for 
educational objectives is unattainable unless the statement is 
clothed in such abstractions as to be meaningless as a guide for 
professorial responsibility. Nor are presidents and trusteees more 
likely to muster either the omniscience or the harmony of mind to 
reach more workable conclusions. Institution differs from in- 
stitution. To measure professorial responsibility in terms of 
allegiance to a specific creed is one of the dangers and delusions of 
our day. Its implications are made quite clear by two items, 
cheek by jowl, in a single issue of the New York Times. At one 
extreme the Minister of Information in Czechoslovakia informed 
recalcitrant professors: ““The leading place in our entire school 
system must be given to world ideology—dialectical material- 
ism. ...The education in some of our universities does not give as 
much as is gained by a worker who reads the Communist press. 
You can have your own opinion, but you must not go against us.” 


At the other extreme was the statement of a former president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, delivered, naturally, before 
a chamber of commerce. “The termites of state socialism have 
already eaten far deeper into the American body politic than most 
of us realize. The only possible cure is a sweeping and speedy re- 
vival of the type of liberal education for which the colleges and 
universities were so noted in the early days of the Republic.” 


IV 


For what then shall professors be responsible? It is their re- 
sponsibility to acquire and constantly enlarge a knowledge of their 
subject matter, and to transmit their knowledge to students and 
scholars. Their responsibility is to devise effective and honest pro- 
cedures of self-education, of research, and of teaching. While in 
the nature of the case the response to this responsibility must be 
largely an individual achievement, professors as a group have the 
duty of advancing suggestions and specifications for the manner in 
which these responsibilities can be met. 

Certainly on this count our Association has not been derelict. 
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Our Bulletin and our committees have both given the problem at- 

tention. Even our codes, assertedly over-emphasizing professorial 
privileges, start from the premise “academic freedom. . .carries with 
it duties correlative with rights,” and enumerates specific responsi- 
bilities: ‘“‘the teacher. . .should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his sub- 
ject,” and in his extra-curricular utterances, “he should at all times 
be accurate, should exercise appropriate restraint, [and] should 
show respect for the opinions of others.” 

These cautionary utterances derive from an extensive statement 
on the nature of academic freedom and government which a com- 
mittee of our Association formulated in 1915, the year of the 
Association’s organization. Sensing the possiblity of professorial 
inefficiency, superficiality, and uncritical and intemperate parti- 
sanship, the committee insisted that it was the responsibility of the 
professor to establish his conclusions by the scholarly method of 
patient and sincere inquiry; set forth his discoveries with dignity, 
courtesy, and temperateness of language; deal with controversial 
subjects by describing the divergencies of opinion about them, and 
by sending his students to published expressions of diverse doc- 
trines, and in teaching immature minds “especially in the first two 
years of the course” to be respectful of students’ preconceptions 
and to introduce new conceptions to them gradually. 

These codes of professorial responsibility, it should be observed 
at the outset, specify no philosophies, conclusions, or over-arching 
schemes about the universe or man which it is the scholar’s duty to 
believe or to indoctrinate in others. Instead they specify the pro- 
cedures which the responsible professor will observe in and outside 
the classroom. This emphasis is the correct one. There are those 
who will deny that it is feasible to judge the worth of procedures 
without evaluating the conclusions to which they lead. Yet in our 
everyday thought and actions, we are constantly and successfully 
making that distinction. Useful as such codes are, however, the 
attainment of an academic environment which will stimulate pro- 
fessorial responsibility is an even larger matter. It is, for instance, 
entangled with our whole structure of graduate instruction and of 
post-doctoral scholarship and with the organization of university 
and college government. 
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First of all, if we are to attain professorial responsibility, we must 
appreciate anew the therapeutic value of the mechanism of scholar- 
ship or, to be precise about it, the requirement of winning the doc- 
torate and of continuing publication thereafter. Admittedly 
neither prescription can of itself guarantee brilliance, talent, or 
even virtue. It should be equally clear that neither prescription 
has ever hamstrung the genuinely creative talent or “dried up the 
well-springs of the humanizer.” These criticisms are simply vari- 
ations in genteel language of the boast of an Ohio politician in the 
last century, “that he was born in a briar thicket, rocked in a hog 
trough and had never had his genius cramped by the pestilential 
air of a college.” And they are worth about as much. The long 
course to the doctorate, though the academic mole and the pedant 
may occasionally traverse it, let us not forget, discourages those 
who would like to go into teaching because one’s associates are 
polite, the campus grass, if not the salaries, lush, and the life of the 
mind and spirit has a gentlemanly glamour. In short, the doc- 
torate helps to exclude from our faculties those who are not in 
earnest, who merely “love nice things.” 

As for continued publication it too has its trivial if not ludi- 
crous aspects, particularly when appointment or promotion is based 
primarily upon counting the inches of annual academic precipi- 
tation. On the other hand, publication is practically the only 
means by which the professor is brought to the judgment of his 
peers. To be sure, undergraduates form opinions about him. 
But such standards are immature. Students are prone to accept 
the teacher’s estimate of himself, to overstress matters of dress 
and address, and to identify enthusiasm and energy with maturity. 
Though graduate students may be more discerning, their sarcasm, 
impatience, and burgeoning superiority rarely come to the eyes or 
ears of their master. The test of presentation outside the college 
or university spurs accuracy, insight, and growth, the very marks 
of responsibility. 

In short, the routines of the scholarly worker check when they 
do not eliminate the academic dilettante, more excited about his 
hobbies than his classwork; the social butterfly in tweeds and 
argyle socks; the eccentric whose passport to success is a dachs- 
hund; the sensationalist building a lecture around a wise crack; 
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the emotionalist mistaking his warm excitement for fact; and the 
great big boy who has not learned that the only place for youth ona 
campus is in the student forums. 

If this diagnosis and prescription has worth, it should apply to 
the American college as well as the American university. There is 
no reason why itshouldnot. The assertion that continued scholar- 
ship is impossible in the American college is, in the light of history 
and logic, nonsense. As long as motor cars and trains run, cyclo- 
trons and observatories are not campus prerequisites for research in 
science, nor a library of four million volumes for the historian or the 
sociologist. The college that wishes to develop a responsible 
faculty must value the ritual of scholarship. It must do more. 
It should neither burden its teachers with excessive schedules nor 
follow a policy of ca’canny with leaves and sabbaticals. When an 
institution, following such short-sighted policies, complains of the 
irresponsibility of a faculty member, the responsibility for that 
irresponsibility often lies in the decisions of administrators or the 
proceedings of trustees. 


A second ingredient in my recipe for responsibility is faculty par- 
ticipation in the process of making educational decisions within the 
college and university. To be more specific, the faculty should 
have the primary—preferably exclusive—responsibility for selecting 
its own members and determining their fitness for promotion, for 
establishing the curriculum, and for deciding how courses should be 
given. My advocacy of this participation is not based upon the 
expert competence of the faculties in such matters. For the sake 
of emphasis I will even grant that on occasion a donor might be an 
educational statesman with a vision a mere professor could not at- 
tain unto; or that boards of trustees are more acutely aware of the 
present state of knowledge and the need of filling in certain areas 
or that presidents, deans, and heads of departments are, as con- 
trasted with the faculty, in a position to “‘see the whole picture” 
and adopt the more satisfactory response. Such possibilities are 
beside my point that faculty participation is essential to faculty 
responsibility. Entirely apart from the imperatives of the demo- 
cratic method, only those who have a stake in decisions are likely 
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to be loyally responsible for their execution. All this the framers 
of the Federal Constitution realized. In their quest for honesty 
and efficiency on the part of the officials in the new government, 
the founders realized the best spur was the grant of responsibility. 
To those who wish a persuasive rationale for this part of my recipe, 
let me recommend the Federalist papers. 

In securing faculty participation in decisions the college 
has one inherent advantage. Its faculty is not too large to share 
intimately in the process. The possibility is not always realized. 
With discouraging facility the small faculty lends itself also to the 
conception of the one big happy family in which the faculty mem- 
bers are minors and the president is pater familias. The powers 
and responsibilities are accordingly apportioned. But at least in 
small institutions the possibilities of easy reformation are at hand. 
By their sheer bulk most universities, the gargantuas of our edu- 
cational jungle, find the attainment of faculty participation more 
complex. It is not insoluble. Elected committees and faculty 
senates may consider the problems of the whole institution. It is 
equally essential that the policy of its parts, its schools, divisions, 
and departments, be determined, not by deans or heads, but by the 
faculty, ranging from the apprentice instructor to the experienced 
elder statesman. Within the vast areas of our universities it is easy 
to found and perpetuate enclaves of academic tyranny. On their 
part professors in colleges and universities must be willing to sub- 
mit to the interruptions and drudgery which particpation in mak- 
ing decisions involves. 

No matter how we may resolve and act, the art and mystery of 
our craft will always bear the surface marks of irresponsibility. 
Our long vacations are identified with idleness or haphazard 
recreation. Our comparative disregard for material acquisition, 
the necessary goal of business enterprise, raises doubt of the sound- 
ness of our judgment and the practicality of our understanding. 
A professor, once defined as a man who does not have to make up 
_ his mind, remains suspect to him who has to form short-time de- 
cisions. Scholars, furthermore, are on friendly terms with knowl- 
edge. They can intrude upon its reverencies. They poke and 
pry into its sacred mysteries. They express their affection for 
their beloved more often with play, jest, fancy, and contradiction 
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than with a formal declaration of serious intentions. All this be- 
wilders the immense number impressed only by the sober or the 
stuffed shirt. 

Actually, like other human beings, professors are exposed to the 
sobering responsibilities of life. They have families, they confront 
the hazardous mysteries of birth and death, and their sons in 
time of war are drafted and placed, it may be, in positions of great 
danger. Unlike the lawyers and physicians, they cannot hope to 
acquire the means to conceal the hardships of life and to insulate 
them from its impact. If not all poets and artists, professors are 
to an exceptional degree sensitive and imaginative folk, capable of 
projecting themselves into situations and personalities other than 
their own. I have little patience with the assertion that the ex- 
perience of professors is so limited and so superficial that they are 
inevitably irresponsible. 

One of the wholesome qualities of a democratic society is that it 
continually calls all men and institutions to account. We should 
not regret, therefore, the constant necessity to justify our freedom 
nor shrink from defining the responsibility which we can meet with- 
out damaging higher education and the public good. Our proper 
responsibility is not the mere observance of administrative routine. 
Such is the responsibility that adults demand from and admire in 
children. It is not conformity in behavior or opinion. Our pro- 
fession, if it is to live, must emphasize daring rather than timidity. 
It is not a subscription to any particular dogma—-social, political, 
economic, scientific—no matter how inclusively or artfully phrased. 
What the world has come to accept as truth, historically has often 
originated with individuals and with minorities rather than with 
the great average. Our only test of responsibility can be disinter- 
estedness in looking for truth, integrity and independence of mind 
in reaching conclusions, and poise and tolerance in the statement 
of opinion. 

Secure in this quiet realization, we can turn back those prone to 
substitute enthusiasm and a desire-to-do-good for knowledge or to 
elevate their misgivings and prejudices to the level of uncontra- 
dicted first principles. We can demonstrate, as we have in the 
past, that the teacher and scholar uses his freedom with advantage 
to himself and to others. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION—A VIEW OF ITS FINDINGS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS! 


By FRANCIS J. BROWN 


American Council on Education 


It was in July, 1946 that President Truman appointed the Com- 
mission on Higher Education. At that time our institutions of 
higher’education were facing unparalleled difficulties incident tothe 
necessity of doubling their enrollments within a single year. 
Housing and classroom buildings were being trundled from military 
establishments to college campuses. New faculty members were 
being added, some of them recruited from the senior classes of their 
institutions as sections of freshman courses multiplied in number. 
Many institutions had set up special curricula for veterans, only to 
find that veterans preferred to be in regular classes and to forget 
the fact that they were veterans. Surplus property was inequi- 
tably distributed among the educational institutions because of 
hastily devised regulations and the lack of adequate distribution 
facilities. Policies were being formulated without regard to their 
possible long-range implications. 

It was during this hectic period that Dr. John R. Steelman and 
Dr. J. Donald Kingsley and a number of others close to the Presi- 
dent suggested to the President that there should be some group 
drawn together to consider the future of the nation in terms of the 
demands which national needs would make upon our colleges and 
universities. The President readily concurred in these suggestions 
and appointed the Commission on Higher Education. 


1 Paper apeced by Dr. Brown as part of a 5 ogy on the findings and recom- 


mendations of the President’s Commission on Higher Education on the program of 
the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of University 
Professors, February 28, 1948, St. Louis, Missouri. Because of illness in his family, 
Dr. Brown was unable to attend the meeting. His paper was read by Professor 
Jeremiah Stanton Finch of Princeton University. 
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II 


The Commission spent the first day of its initial meeting in an 
appraisal of the emergency problems that were at the moment so 
pressing. A series of resolutions was submitted to the President, 
and the following morning the Commission received a very inter- 
esting reply. The President thanked the Commission for its 
recommendations, but concluded with a choice sentence which 
said, in effect, “Now that you have considered these emergency 
problems I hope that you will concern yourselves with the long- 
range problems of higher education for which you were appointed.” 
Accepting this directive, the Commission decided upon the basic 
tasks which it should undertake. The first, inevitably, was to 
formulate a statement of the quantitative and qualitative goal of 
higher education. The second was to discover ways through which 
equal opportunity for higher education could be made available to 
all capable youth. The third was to study the complex relation- 
ships that had developed and multiplied so rapidly during the war 
years, and to set a pattern of organization for higher education. 
The fourth recognized the fact that the contributions of higher 
education would be in direct proportion to the effectiveness of the 
faculties of our colleges and universities. And finally, it was 
necessary to discover ways through which higher education could 
be effectively financed. 

At this first meeting several other important decisions were 
made. It was agreed that instead of building up a large central 
staff the Commission would utilize existing governmental and 
voluntary organizations in procuring and interpreting factual data. 
The Hoover Commission on Education had at one time 240 em- 
ployees. The entire staff of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education was only 71/2 persons—the present writer being the half. 


At the second meeting of the Commission representatives of 
some §0 national agencies personally presented statements as to 
what they hoped the Commission would consider. Over the 
months that followed, there was hardly an agency of government 
that did not supply factual information, and the U. S. Office of 
Education was extremely helpful in making a national survey for 
the Commission. Colleges and universities gladly cooperated; 
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29 of them made a very detailed self-analysis. Governors and 
chief state school officers furnished information regarding the or- 
ganization of education within the state; and both national and 
state voluntary organizations in higher education conducted 
studies, and cooperated in many ways. Notable among these 
were the American Council of Learned Societies, the American 
Council on Education, the National Research Council, the Social 
Science Research Council, the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities and the American Association of University 
Professors. 

It is the earnest hope of the Commission that this cooperative 
endeavor may set a pattern for the consideration of other edu- 
cational problems on the national, state, and local levels. The 
Commission was convinced that the implementation of its reports 
would be dependent, to a large degree, upon the extent of coopera- 
tion in their preparation. The Commission believed, too, that 
this cooperative endeavor should reach beyond the immediate 
fields of education and draw in other citizen organizations, since it 
is their support and their attitude toward education that will de- 
termine the extent to which higher education may ultimately 
achieve its goals. It was with these organizations in mind that the 
Commission decided to issue its report as a series of brief policy 
statements in pamphlet form rather than as a single weighty book, 
and to publish the statistical material in a separate volume. 

There was one other decision concerning procedure that has 
proved to be extremely wise. The Commission divided itself into 
several committees, each committee being responsible for the 
preparation, with the assistance of a consultant, of a separate 
volume. This plan had a twofold advantage: when a report was 
submitted to the Commission it carried the prior endorsement of 
a portion of the Commission who were familiar in detail with the 
reasoning—and sometimes the lengthy discussions—which had re- 
sulted in the inclusion or exclusion of specific statements. It also 
provided a group to which, together with the professional staff, the 
Commission could leave the responsibility for the incorporation of 
the changes which the Commission had recommended. 

I have given this background because it provides the framework 
in which the work was done. The Commission met for a total of 
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19 days, and the record of attendance was excellent. There were 
many additional committee meetings and there was much “home- 
work.” It is extremely gratifying to know that, in addition to the 
20,000 copies distributed at no charge, the report is a “‘best seller” 
with the Government Printing Office. Quantity orders have come 
in from many organizations. The separate volumes are being 
used as the basis of discussions by national and state organizations, 
and by the faculties of hundreds of colleges and universities. It is 
also being studied by citizen groups. 


There were two possible methods by which the Commission 
might have attempted to establish the goals of higher education. 
One method was to appraise the institutions themselves and, by 
calculating their possibilities of expansion, to predict the future; 
the other was to attempt to determine the needs of the nation, 
particularly the number of young people who may reasonably be 
expected to profit from higher education to the extent that an in- 
vestment in their education is an investment in the nation’s wel- 
fare. The Commission chose the latter of these alternatives. 
Through cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics and vol- 
untary associations, and after an appraisal of the growing com- 
plexities of national and world problems, the Commission came to 
the conclusion that the most that could be done to expand higher 
education would still be too little to meet national needs. 

It was obvious that not all youth could profit from higher edu- 
cation. Previous studies had, however, made it clear that there 
were many more individuals for whom higher education was an in- 
vestment in the national welfare than are even now in college. At 
no time has more than one in six of our young people of college age 
been in our institutions of higher education. The present peak 
enrollment has now made up the losses of war, and in the autumn 
of 1947 only one in eight of college age was in college. In order 
to have a sound statistical basis for the determination of the quan- 
tity goal in terms of the number of youth who had the ability to go 
to college, the Commission requested the Army and Navy to pro- 
vide data on the educational level and the Army General Classi- 
fication Test Score of the eleven million youth who had taken these 
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tests. On the basis of the prior education of this representative 
sampling of the male youth of the nation, it was possible to de- 
termine the percentage of young people who could reasonably be 
expected to complete specific levels of education. Army General 
Classification Test scores were further correlated with college ad- 
mission examinations. 

You are already familiar with the results of this survey as re- 
ported by the Commission, namely, that 49 per cent of youth 18 and 
19 years of age may reasonably be expected, in terms of ability, to 
complete the first two years of college, and that 32 per cent of those 
20-21 years of age have the ability to complete a full four-year 
college course. Using these percentages and the k»own number of 
persons of college age in 1960, the Commission established the 
quantitative goal of 4 million undergraduates by 1960. 

The Commission recognized that graduate work requires a higher 
degree of ability than work on the undergraduate level. It recog- 
nized too that graduate work has a specific vocational objective 
and hence must be closely related to national needs. Upon the 
basis of these two facts the Commission concluded that some 600,- 
cco students, four times the present number but less than Io per 
cent of those within the normal age span for graduate study, 
should be enrolled in work beyond the bachelor’s degree by 1960. 

It is thus evident that, in establishing the quantitative goal, the 
Commission constantly took into account the qualitative objec- 
tives. The gross, unqualified number of young men and women of 
college age might have little significance for the purposes of the 
Commission; but when the number includes only those who have 
the ability to profit from a vital, functioning, effective program of 
higher education it is very significant. 


IV 


I shall not go into details regarding the changes in emphasis 
which the Commission recommended. These will be covered by 
other speakers. I wish, instead, to emphasize three major recom- 
mendations of the Commission which have deep significance for the 
future of higher education. 

The first recommendation concerns the organization of higher 
education on a state-wide basis. Too long colleges and univer- 
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sities have jealously guarded their own autonomy and at times their 
own vested interests. A competitive attitude has frequently 
existed between institutions privately controlled with those publicly 
controlled. Even the public institutions—land-grant colleges, 
state universities, and teachers colleges—have developed competi- 
tive attitudes, especially in seeking state appropriations. Private 
institutions have likewise jealously guarded their own interests. 
The time has come when institutions of higher education, regard- 
less of size or type of control, must recognize that their best service 
to the nation is in terms of their réle in a program of higher edu- 
cation planned to serve all able youth. 

This fundamental change of policy involves two things. It in- 
volves the development of strong coordinated state departments of 
education to speak for education at all levels within the several 
states. This will entail legislative changes and even constitutional 
amendments in some states, but adequate planning depends upon 
the degree of such coordination in the governmental agency at the 
state level. It implies also the development of a strong, voluntary 
organization in each state, embracing in its membership all of the 
institutions of higher education within the state. Many of the 
problems of higher education within the state cannot bemet through 
governmental action. Private institutions must inevitably have a 
somewhat different relationship to government than do the public 
institutions. Yet all can meet on an equal basis in a voluntary or- 
ganization. State-wide planning, the determination of state-wide 
needs, the allocation of areas of specialization to specific institu- 
tions, and the development of state-wide central services are a few 
of the many activities which such a voluntary organization can and 
should undertake. Such state-wide planning through a coordi- 
nated department of education and an effective voluntary associa- 
tion will leave no place for vested interests. Service to the nation 
through effective education of youth will be the basis of reorganiza- 
tion and of future developments. It will involve the cooperation 
not only of administrators and of faculty, but of the lay citizen 
as well. 

The second recommendation has to do with the staffing of higher 
education. College teaching and administration are the only pro- 
fessions for which no special program of preparation is required. 
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Long years of training are required of those who care for our health, 
but anyone who has completed any type of college work is per- 
mitted to assume the responsibility for the development of the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes of our youth. The Commission 
recommends a specific program of preservice education to include 
an organized internship and the awarding of a “certificate of com- 
petency” to those who have completed preparation for college 
teaching, administration, or special services. 

But there is another unfortunate attitude on the part of college 
faculty members and administrators. Let me illustrate this by 
personal experience. When I was first teaching in a one-room 
country school, the county superintendent came at least once a 
month, and sat for a quarter of a day in the classroom. Then we 
talked together during a recess or luncheon period, and the super- 
intendent pointed out my mistakes and indicated ways in which I 
could improve my teaching. While I was teaching in high school, 
the chairman of the department and the principal dropped in fre- 
quently, and we had many interesting discussions as to ways in 
which I could do a better job. As a high-school principal and su- 
perintendent, I followed the same policy and visited teachers and 
talked with them about their work. But in my seventeen years of 
college teaching, not once did the chairman of the department, the 
dean, or even a colleague visit my classes. If they had done so, 
the gossip around the luncheon table at the Faculty Club would 
have been, “I wonder where he will be next year.” 

A strange attitude pervades most college campuses: either that 
college teaching cannot be improved, or that the individual in- 
structor must sink or swim solely on his own initiative. Even in 
normal times good teachers can be better, and poor teachers can be 
made less ineffective. At the present time, when there are on the 
faculties of our colleges more part-time and graduate-assistant in- 
structors than all other ranks of faculty put together, the need for a 
carefully planned and continuous program of in-service education 
is imperative. 

The Commission suggests specific activities for the in-service 
improvement of faculty personnel. One is the development by the 
institution of central services to assist instructors in providing 
multi-sensory aids to teaching. On one college campus, enrolling 
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more than 10,000 students, there is only one 8-mm. projector, 
owned by a single department. In another institution, less than 
half the size of the first, three rooms are set aside for use by faculty 
members and their classes to supplement conventional instruction 
by means of audio-visual aids. A small but effective staff cooper- 
ates with the instructor in selecting and procuring films, in prepar- 
ing other types of visual aid materials, and in arranging field trips. 
No matter how good the instructor in the first institution, he is 
limited in the materials which he can present. No matter how 
poor the instructor in the second institution, the students will at 
least have the benefit of effectual instructional aids. Other cen- 
tral services include statistical service, help in preparing and grad- 
ing examinations, counseling aids, and even adequate secretarial 
help. As already indicated, some institutions will be too small to 
provide such services, but where there is state-wide planning they 
may be provided through the cooperative action of several insti- 
tutions. 

Other types of in-service education include intervisitation of 
faculty members both within and between institutions, supervision 
in the proper sense of the term, joint participation by faculty and 
administration in institutional planning and policies, and use of 
outside resources and consultant services. The Commission 
strongly urges faculty membership and participation in such effec- 
tive professional organizations as the American Association of 
University Professors—an organization wholly voluntary in char- 
acter, and with an enviable record of service to the profession. 

To find, prepare, and keep effective some 350,000 teachers is the 
sobering responsibility which now faces our institutions of higher 
education, and especially the graduate schools. 


The Commission’s third recommendation deals with the fun- 
damental question of how financial support, adequate to achieve 
these goals, may be secured. The decision on this issue was not 
unanimous. There are those on the Commission who believe that 
public money should be made available exclusively to public in- 
stitutions. Interestingly enough, in discussing the continuance of 
tax-exemption, the Commission urges that it be continued for pri- 
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vately controlled as well as publicly controlled institutions, “thus 
recognizing that the former are rendering the same kind and quality 
of national service as are the publicly operated colleges and uni- 
versities.”” But in discussing Federal funds for capital outlay and 
general educational expenditures, the Commission states that “any 
diversion by government of public funds to the general support of 
nonpublicly controlled educational institutions tends. ..to weaken 
the program of public education.” In this second instance a sharp 
distinction is apparently made between the kind and quality of 
national service rendered by public and private institutions. 

There were, on the other hand, those on the Commission who be- 
lieved that the rendering of national service by all institutions 
makes all of them equally entitled to Federal funds, regardless of 
type of control. Specifically, the Commission recommended that 
students holding Federal scholarships and fellowships may attend 
the institution of their choice; and that the Federal government, 
in negotiating contracts with educational institutions, should as- 
sist such institutions in fulfilling the contract by awarding funds 
both for the operation of the project and for the capital outlay 
necessitated by it. The only basis of selection is the ability of the 
institution to render the specified service. While the majority of 
the members of the Commission expressed their strong opposition 
to the allocation of Federal funds to private institutions, the Com- 
mission unanimously recommended that “the determination of 
what institutions or systems of education are publicly controlled 
and thus eligible to receive public funds for the support of higher 
education should be left to the states.” 

If I may add an expression of personal judgment, I should like 
to point out that higher education cannot be classified, as it has 
traditionally been, into two groups—institutions which are pub- 
licly controlled and those which are privately controlled. There 
are in fact three types of control in American higher education— 
public, private, and church-related. Implications concerning the 
relationship of church and state cannot by any construction of 
logic be made applicable to the 445 private colleges and universi- 
ties that have no denominational connection. In the formulation 
of basic fiscal policies this threefold character of control should be 
recognized. 
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To say that the acceptance of public money by private insti- 
tutions, whether church-related or otherwise, would “‘tend to de- 
stroy the competitive advantage and free inquiry which they have 
established and which are so important in providing certain safe- 
guards to freedom” is to say that the public institutions are less 
free than are the private colleges and universities. I am sure that 
there are few if any public institutions that would testify that 
Federal funds have made them less free than are the private in- 
stitutions. There is another implication. If it is assumed that 
public money should be restricted to public institutions, then a 
logical corollary is that public institutions should not accept pri- 
vate gifts. Yet the percentage of private donations to public in- 
stitutions has increased from 3 per cent in 1920 to 14 per cent in 
1947. 

The war has brought about a great change in the financing of 
higher education. In 1947, $1,772,000,000 of Federal monies 
was spent in connection with post-high-school education. The 
Veterans Administration accounted for two-thirds of this amount; 
temporary housing facilities and surplus property another 24 per 
cent. These funds have been available to institutions without re- 
gard to type of control. The service rendered by the individual 
institution should be the only criterion for the allocation of public 
money. Whatever may be the eventual solution of the problems 
of finance, higher education must be viewed in terms of its total 
potentiality, no type of institution having an advantage over an- 
other. In this connection it should be noted that the American 
Council on Education worked just as assiduously to eliminate the 
originally undue advantage of private institutions in regard to GI 
payments as it did to secure temporary housing for private col- 
leges on the same basis as public institutions. 


VI 


Although the Commission was concerned primarily with higher 
education, it was in fact concerned with education at all levels. 
Its members were fully aware of the fact that higher education can- 
not be strengthened without at the same time strengthening second- 
ary and elementary education. Viewing education in its entirety, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the United States today faces the 
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most serious educational problems in all its history. From 1940 to 
1947 approximately 4,000,000 more children were born than if the 
birth rate of 1935-40 had remained unchanged. The number of 
children born in 1947 was almost 61 per cent above the number 
born in 1939. Translating these percentages into educational 
needs, elementary education must be greatly expanded, so that by 
1953 our elementary schools can absorb 60 per cent more children 
than were enrolled in September, 1946. The great increase in the 
enrollment in elementary schools which began in the fall of 1947 
will undoubtedly continue and will move progressively upward 
through all the grades; it will reach the high schools in 1955 and 
the colleges in 1960. These facts relating to elementary and second- 
ary education were of deep concern to the Commission. They 
should be of concern to all who are interested in the welfare of the 
nation. 

Whether or not the recommendations of the Commission will be 
implemented depends in large part on whether the findings of the 
Commission and its recommendations are convincing to those 
whose life work is the education of youth at the higher levels. The 
American Association of University Professors is the professional 
organization for college and university teachers. It is hoped 
that the members of this great Association and of the profession at 
large will devote considerable time to a study of the findings and 
recommendations of the Commission and that such study and con- 
sideration will be given a high priority among the subjects of con- 
cern to the Association and the profession it represents. 


§ 
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AS ONE TEACHER SEES IT’ 


By W. T. LAPRADE 
Duke University 


With one assumption in the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education most of us will agree. There is 
urgent need that we discover in the present emergency as many as 
possible of the talented youths in the country and make available 
to them an opportunity to train themselves as students, scholars, 
and educators. Whether or not the program suggested by the 
Commission would lead to that end is another matter. Mem- 
bers of the Commission have written off in advance the 
criticisms of many most competent to testify concerning their 
recommendations, in the statement: “The weight of a long and 
successful tradition and the powerful resistance of those who have 
vested interests in the old ways will have to be overcome.” In 
view of this statement, it is only fair to confess that my chief 
qualification to make the comments that follow derives from an 
experience of some forty years as a teacher of undergraduates ina 
liberal arts college and of twenty years in trying to train scholars 
and teachers in a graduate school. In fairness also I must add 
that among the colleagues with whom I have been associated I have 
found few who seemed to have adopted their positions on academic 
questions primarily as a means of protecting vested interests. 

True, educators in the fields of higher learning are apt to be 
cautious and conservative; their profession makes them so. In 
every field they have to build upon the heritage of the past, which 
it is their first task to discover and apprehend. They have to test 
thoroughly novel hypotheses in order to ascertain whether or not 
they are soundly based. These essential processes of scholarship 
are incompatible with rapid or radical change. Consequently, if 
this “entrenched priesthood,” to use the Commission’s term, is to 
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“reform itself” we shall be disappointed if we expect sudden re- 
sults. Since of necessity we must depend upon these scholars to 
train their successors, it might have been helpful had the President 
associated with the notable group of administrators and laymen he 
invited to constitute his Commission a few equally distinguished 
scholars and teachers. They would then at least have had an 
opportunity to advise concerning the practicability of a program 
which it will be primarily their task to implement if it should ever 
be adopted. 

I make haste to say that there are many things in the Report 
with which many of us will agree, including some suggestions of 
change. There will be little dissent from the diagnosis of sociologi- 
cal conditions. Children of families with low incomes do not as a 
rule fare as well as those whose parents earn more. As things are 
now, frequently children of parents with slender incomes find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to develop the talents with which they 
are potentially endowed. Society would profit if these suppressed 
talents could be developed and utilized. There is discrimination 
in all parts of the country, more in some areas than in others, 
against many persons because of race, religion, or for other reasons. 
It would be better if this were not so. There is immediate pressing 
need of more persons with trained technological skills than could 
formerly find employment. 

This is not, however, to support the assertion of the Commission 
that “Colleges must accelerate the normally slow rate of social 
change which the educational system reflects” or to agree that it is 
likely to be practicable with any means at hand “to find ways 
quickly of making the understanding and vision of our most far- 
sighted and sensitive citizens the common possession of all our 
people.” The Commission dwells much on “democracy,” with an 
implied sense of equality on a basis that society in our time is un- 
likely to reflect. A motor mechanic can no more do a philosopher’s 
work than the philosopher can tinker a gasoline motor. Democ- 
racy in any practical sense is not involved; equality is a term 
better omitted from the discussion. The fact is, however, when 
stalled on a road, one seldom sends for a philosopher, nor do we 
usually invite a mechanic to discourse on metaphysics. Normally, 
the philosopher and the mechanic do not consort together when not 
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engaged in vocational activities. The mechanic is apt to think the 
philosopher impractical if not foolish; the philosopher, to doubt 
that the mechanic is even aware of fundamental things of the mind. 
Little is gained by trying to educate them in the same school after 
the early grades. 

These trite observations become pertinent when we are told: 
“Traditionally the colleges have sifted out as their special clientele 
persons possessing verbal aptitudes and a capacity for grasping 
abstractions,” which is another way of saying that colleges, when 
in a position to do so, have preferred to expend their efforts on the 
educable. The Commission feels, however, and emphasizes it with 
heavy type, that “If the colleges are to educate the great body of 
American youth, they must provide programs for the development 
of other abilities than those involved in academic aptitude, and 
they cannot continue to concentrate on students with one type of 
intelligence to the neglect of youth with other talents.” Few 
would deny that society, as far as possible, ought to provide means 
of developing all the useful talents that can be found in youth, but 
it is not easy to see how changing the meaning usually ascribed to 
such words as “intelligence,” “‘academic,” and “colleges” will help 
todoso. Perhaps not all the “great body of American youth” be- 
longs in colleges unless the colleges are to become something radi- 
cally different from what they have been. 


II 


This brings us to the crux of the matter. Having arrived ata 
diagnosis of social ills which, in the urgency of time, seem to call for 
speedy remedy, the Commission proposes an educational specific 
which, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, almost takes the form 
of a nostrum as it is developed in the various volumes of the Report. 
The central proposal is that much larger sums of public money than 
are now available ought to be provided to keep a much larger 
number of youths in school for a longer time. Now going to school 
is advantageous only when there is an inclination to learn and when 
teachers are available in sufficient numbers to give the instruction 
desired. Perhaps the members of the Commission would not dis- 
agree with this general statement. The question is whether or not 
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their specific proposals are susceptible of implementation to effect 
the ends desired. 

To begin with, the Commission elects to confine its recommen- 
dations to the problem of providing for childrenalready born. Con- 
sequently, its plans look forward only as far as 1960. By that date 
it suggests that provisions ought to have been made to care for an 
enrollment of 4,600,000 students in colleges of one variety or an- 
other. This would be approximately double the number in college 
in 1947, when most institutions were trying to carry an excessive 
load. It is hoped that the institutions not supported primarily 
from public appropriations may continue to care for the 900,000 
for whom they at present assume responsibility. The rest would 
have to be provided for at government expense. The performance 
of this task is estimated to call for the expenditure of seven and 
three-quarter billion dollars for “additional physical plant” or 
$647,000,000 a year from now until 1960. If the so-called “pri- 
vately controlled” institutions are included, it is estimated that the 
total physical plant for higher education ought by 1960 to be ex- 
panded from its present value of approximately four billion dollars 
to more than twelve and three-quarter billions, using the 1947 
dollar in both estimates. 

Naturally, this threefold multiplication of the plant would call 
for additions to the staff, requiring further expenditure. The es- 
timate is that current expenditures for all institutions in the aca- 
demic year ending in 1947 were over a billion dollars, which was 
approximately double the sum so expended in 1940. By 1960 it is 
assumed that expenditures for this purpose should rise to something 
over two and a half billions. The privately controlled institutions 
are expected to do little better than hold their ground. The in- 
crease must come in the others. While “greatly increased support 
from State Governments” is expected, and other local political 
units would also contribute, manifestly the program would involve 
asking the Federal government for large appropriations both for 
current expenses and for capital outlay. The estimated annual 
deficit for current expenditures in publicly controlled institutions 
by 1960, to be met by Federal appropriations, is put at $638,000- 
cco. A considerable portion of this sum would arise from the 
recommendation of the Commission that no tuition be charged in 
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publicly controlled institutions until after the sophomore year and 
that tuition in the more advanced years be reduced from its present 
rate. 

Much could be said in favor of the expenditure of these impressive 
but not impossible sums of money if the public could be assured 
that the return in the education of youth would be worth the cost. 
But more is required to educate youth than the provision of build- 
ings and of funds to pay teachers. No amount of money will call 
forth teachers who do not exist. It is well to remind ourselves 
that, since the Commission’s program is designed to provide only 
for children already born, those of that number who go to college 
will, in the light of the standards set by the Commission, have to be 
taught by persons who have already passed their twelfth year. 
Those thirteen years old now will be barely twenty-five by 1960, 
not a very mature age for instructors in colleges. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the vast majority of teachers in colleges in 1960 will have 
to be recruited from the ranks of persons who will have arrived at 
adulthood before it is possible to begin to implement the Com- 
mission’s program and will, therefore, largely have determined the 
bent of their lives. 

The Commission itself prescribes: “The qualities the individual 
faculty member should possess include sound scholarship, pro- 
fessional competence, a clear concept of the role of higher education 
in society, broad humanistic understanding, lively curiosity, a sin- 
cere interest in research, insight into motivation, and a sympa- 
thetic, intelligent understanding of young people.” These are cer- 
tainly desirable qualities. But men and women possessing them 
are not available in the market place ready to be recruited, even 
though the effort should be made, as the Commission advises, 
“consciously, directly, and aggressively.” A liberal increase in 
salaries will not bring to light persons who do not exist and who 
cannot readily be made to order. In the academic profession, of 
the many who might be called by an aggressive recruiting cam- 
paign, far fewer ought to be chosen. The Commission discovers 
that the prestige of the profession is already as high as it could 
reasonably be expected to be, “topped in rank only by United 
States Supreme Court Justices, physicians, State governors, mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet, diplomats in the United States 
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Foreign Service, and Mayors of larger cities.” All that is left to 
attract recruits is fondness for the work and the modest financial 
security it may provide. These inducements will scarcely bring to 
light and prepare the number of men and women envisaged by the 
Commission. 

It is estimated that in the academic year 1946-47 there were two 
and one-third million students in college, who according to prewar 
trends would have required 210,000 teachers, an average of eleven 
students per faculty member. The Commission estimates that 
there were probably 155,000 teachers that year, an average of 15 
students per faculty member. By processes of its own, the Com- 
mission concludes that it may be useful “‘as a general pattern” to 
think of 20 students per faculty member in the freshman and 
sophomore years, 13 in the junior and senior years, and Io in the 
graduate and professional schools. Even on that basis, certainly 
not a light teaching load, the Commission concludes that to carry 
out its program will require 300,000 staff members by 1960. To 
quote: ‘Considering retirements, drop outs, and the desirable 
elimination of sub-standard and emergency teachers, a minimum of 
250,000 new persons will be needed on college faculties by 1960, of 
whom about 55,000 will be replacements and 195,000 will fill new 
positions.” If this estimate be accepted as sound, to say that 
“vigorous recruitment efforts are justifiable” is to put it mildly. 
As the Commission says in another place, the problem “can be 
solved only by herculean efforts.” In fact, it is doubtful that 
“herculean efforts” will solve the problem. 

To discover a quarter of a million new adult persons in the next 
dozen years with the inclination and the aptitude to become 
scholars and teachers and to equip them to embark in the pro- 
fession would call for an expansion at the top of the educational 
pyramid that it is difficult to imagine. Incidentally, the Com- 
mission is dissatisfied with the work currently done in the graduate 
schools and wishes them to do differently most that they do. They 
would certainly have to do so if faced with any such overwhelming 
task as the Commission contemplates, though the result might not 
be the improvement the Commission desires. If the recruitment 
of the needed candidates for undergraduate teaching positions 
would require an “herculean effort,” the finding of the needed 
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staffs for the graduate schools would involve the performance of a 
miracle. Candidates for these positions would have to come from 
persons already trained, whose achievements give evidence of their 
fitness. In view of the dislocations of the war years, persons of the 
type needed are simply not available in the numbers that would be 
required. Incidentally, the Commission makes no suggestion for 
the solution of this top problem of recruiting. But the solution is 
necessary betore the junior staff members could be trained, even if 
the talent were available and willing to enlist in the profession. 


III 


The problems at the bottom of the pyramid offer difficulties 
almost equally insuperable. The Commission proposes to care for 
a million and a half of the new students in junior colleges—it pre- 
fers the name “community colleges’”—built and supported at 
public expense, situated at places appropriate for the convenience 
of local youth. If the State and Federal governments should act 
favorably on this suggestion, seventy-five thousand persons would 
be required to staff these colleges alone. Manifestly, the maturer 
of these staff members would be drawn largely from the current 
faculties of the high schools and the colleges, both of which are 
already on the whole critically understaffed. The result would in- 
evitably be a deterioration in the quality of teaching in the high 
schools, even now at alow level. Only those of us who have taught 
in the colleges through the stages of the phenomenal growth of the 
number of high schools and of the pupils in them witnessed in the 
twentieth century have a basis for estimating what the result would 
be should the college population now be speedily increased at the 
rate proposed by the Commission. 

The estimate is that the number of pupils in high schools in- 
creased from 700,000 in 1900 to over 7,000,000 in 1940. In 1900 
fewer than a quarter of a million youths were in college. In 1940 
there were 1,500,000. This rapid expansion of high schools in that 
period and the parallel growth of registration in colleges at a strik- 
ing though lower rate made necessary the recruitment of teachers 
for both types of institutions in larger numbers than competent 
candidates were available. The result, as most of us who taught 
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through the period observed, was a steady decline in the quality of 
preparation of the students who came to college. 

If junior colleges were to be built on the scale and with the 
rapidity contemplated, and the high schools in consequence de- 
nuded of the better teachers who remain after the dislocation of the 
war years, and if the output of these depleted high schools should be 
received into colleges in the numbers suggested, the consequence 
would necessarily be a degradation in quality of the instruction 
given at every stage, appalling tocontemplate. With all the care- 
ful supervision of inferior teachers that would have to attend such 
an expansion, with all the multiplying batteries of tests and meas- 
urements that would have to be provided for teachers of the 
quality available, with all the ingenious gadgets of whatever sort 
that might be expected to come from perplexed educators seeking 
an easy way to do the impossible, it would nevertheless require 
generations to raise the quality of instruction in either high school or 
junior college to a level of respectable mediocrity. This deterio- 
ration in the quality of instruction given would naturally in some 
measure spread upward to the senior colleges and finally to the pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. 


IV 


Nor would this be all. The Commission recognizes that the 
Federal government is unlikely to provide the substantial sums in- 
volved in its program without having at least a responsible or- 
ganization in the several states to supervise the expenditure of the 
money. Accordingly, the Commission urges that: “If the Ameri- 
can theory of a maximum degree of State sovereignty over edu- 
cation is to succeed over the long years, States must assume the re- 
sponsibilities inherent in that theory.” This statement is itali- 
cized, presumably for emphasis. In order to implement this 
“State sovereignty,” the Commission advocates the appointment 
in each state of “a group of distinguished citizens to serve as a 
State Board of Education. They should be individuals with a 
deep devotion to education, but in general not connected pro- 
fessionally with schools or colleges. The members of this Board 
should serve for long, overlapping terms without pay. They 
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should choose the State Superintendent of Education, and under 

his leadership formulate the basic policies under which the State 
educational system develops.” ‘This is in heavy type, presumably 
for greateremphasis. Among the difficulties that would need to be 
dealt with by such a board would be “properly coordinating higher 
education with education in elementary and secondary schools.” 
Furthermore, it is pointed out that publicly and privately con- 
trolled institutions in the same State “instead of working in a 
closely coordinated system, too often operate in a competitive 
spirit.” For example, “The privately controlled colleges in many 
cases of necessity charge relatively higher fees, thus making close 
cooperation between the two groups more difficult.” Presumably 
the State Board would be expected to take steps to remedy these 
difficulties, as it would to provide “better arrangements for pro- 
fessional licensure.”” ‘There have been surveys, says the Com- 
mission, showing defects in the programs of higher education, but 
there has been “inadequate machinery to carry out the recommen- 
dation made in these surveys.” 

Apologetically, but in italics, the Commission assures us, “The 
above comment is not intended to reflect upon the public-service 
spirit of professional personnel. It is made for the purpose of 
pointing out that, in spite of examining boards operating under 
public auspices, each profession has practically a monopolistic con- 
trol over the quality and number of members in it.” The board, 
supposed to provide remedy in these matters, be it noted, might 
have distinguished members of every other profession, but “in 
general not those connected professionally with schools or colleges.” 

Even the Commission recognizes that not many States will soon 
appoint a board of the type recommended, acting through a State 
Department of Education with over-all jurisdiction responsible to 
it. As an alternative, “it is recommended as an interim measure 
until State Departments of Education are strengthened and their 
jurisdiction extended to higher education that a State Commission 
on Higher Education be created” representative of ‘“‘the State 
Department of Education; of the various types of institutions of 
higher education—public, private, and church-related—including 
junior colleges or community colleges; and of leading nonedu- 
cational groups.” This Commission should “choose its own execu- 
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tive officer and should be supported by State appropriations made 
directly to it.” As an administrative function, it would have the 
duty of examining all “existing college and university charters 
issued by the State... with a view either to harmonizing the edu- 
cational programs with the charter provisions where such is not the 
case or. . .suggesting modifications in the charter. . . to allow an in- 
stitution to engage in a needed program.” Probably some such 
powerful supervisory Board or Commission would be required in 
the several States were the Federal government to provide the sub- 
stantial sums of money contemplated and withhold its guiding 
hand in directing their expenditure. Whether the result in super- 
vising educational institutions would in the long run promote the 
public interest is a subject about which opinions may well differ. 
Not everyone will agree that either State or Federal ‘‘sovereignty” 
in education is a thing to be desired. 

In more than one aspect of its Report the Commission seems to 
be curiously indoctrinated with what writers in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries called “leveling principles.” The faith 
that higher education will somehow remedy inequalities seems 
sometimes almost to border on the naive. Commenting that the 
“present distribution of family income reveals sobering inequal- 
ities,” the Commission continues: “This problem must be faced 
realistically and any remedial measures must be capable of accom- 
plishment. It is recognized that the pattern can and no doubt will 
change in the direction of a lessening of maldistribution. Indeed, 
an ideally adequate program of higher education undoubtedly 
would result in a more even distribution of income as well as a 
greater national productivity....The problem of removal of 
economic handicaps is one of devoting a larger percentage of our 
annual income to education and, equally, of enabling each family 
to earn a higher annual income.” When leveling takes place in an 
area characterized by contrasting elevations and depressions, no 
peaks are left to challenge aclimber. To mix the metaphor, it may 
not be easy thereafter to raise the level thus lowered. 


This is not to condemn entirely the recommendations of the 
Commission. As was suggested in the outset, most of us agree 
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that the world in general and the United States in particular is in 
immediate need of skilled, competent, wise leaders in as large num- 
bers as they can be found in all fields of endeavor. The problem 
would seem to be to seek out talented youths wherever they are to 
be found and to concentrate on the task of training them as 
thoroughly and as rapidly as possible. Since the number of those 
competent to participate in the work of training is limited, and 
others cannot be produced by magic, the best approach would 
seem to be to try to discover those best qualified to take useful 
training and to afford to them as easy access as may be to the 
teachers qualified to help develop their talents. 

This is not to oppose all the plans of the Commission designed to 
provide an opportunity for higher education for a much larger num- 
ber of youths, as soon as something is available to offer them worthy 
of the years of their lives that would be involved. It is not to oppose 
the establishment of junior or community colleges as rapidly as 
competent teachers can be found to justify the expenditures en- 
tailed. But if we are not to risk reducing ourselves to an edu- 
cational level from which it will be exceedingly difficult to emerge, 
our first attention should be directed to recruiting and training 
youths to increase the number in the groups at the top of the edu- 
cational pyramid. In this way only can we offer a reasonable 
prospect of improving our educational structure. 

The national scholarship program proposed by the Commission, 
if adopted, might well go far toward promoting this desirable end. 
To quote again,‘‘. . .recognizing the economic difficulties which will 
preclude many qualified students from entering college, this Com- 
mission recommends that a national program of Federal scholar- 
ships in the form of grants-in-aid be provided for at least 20 per 
cent of all undergraduate, nonveteran students.” It is emphasized 
that “The primary basis for determining the award of the scholar- 
ship to an individual student should be his financial need. The 
award would further depend upon the applicant’s ability, char- 
acter, sense of responsibility, and such other factors as may be ad- 
judged pertinent within the purposes of the appropriation.” In 
addition, a national fellowship program is recommended, “to 
provide appropriate and adequate encouragement of graduate 
study.” The task of administering such a program on a national 
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scale would offer many difficulties, as anyone who has had a little 
experience in trying to select students on the basis of ability and 
promise will testify. The argument for trying it is not merely that 
it would be a means of equalizing “‘the opportunity for higher edu- 
cation,” and certainly, to quote the Report once more, “not for the 
welfare of the individual alone,” but that it would be “in the 
national interest.” 

As fast as by this and other means the number of capable schol- 
ars and teachers can be increased, it may be highly desirable to 
use Federal and other funds to expand educational facilities and to 
extend opportunities for higher education to as many as have the 
inclination and the ability to avail themselves of them. If we 
make the mistake of expanding too rapidly the physical facilities 
before we have developed competent teachers in sufficient numbers, 
we shall not only feed the less able students who are enrolled on 
that which is not bread; more important, we shall retard the prog- 
ress of the more talented, thus tending to defeat all the purposes 
the President’s Commission was constituted to serve. 


WHAT SHOULD TEACHERS OF HISTORY 
TEACH?—AN ANSWER 


By THOMAS B. ALEXANDER 
Clemson College 


The article on “What Should Teachers of History Teach?” 
published in the Winter, 1947 issue of the Bu/letin contained many 
provocative ideas. The author is due appreciation for approach- 
ing a question which is so close to most history teachers that it is 
seldom in clear focus. This commendable step by a nonhistorian 
across the lines of intellectual separatism in American academic 
life should be followed by similar excursions until all college 
teachers are stimulated to re-examine some of their long-accepted 
premises. This answer is not a discussion of all his many sug- 
gestions but a respectful dissent with regard to his third and fifth 
sections—a dissent which he anticipated by stating that many his- 
torians would probably disavow any such responsibility as he pro- 
posed. 

The questionable proposition is that “Teachers of history should 
acquaint students with the origin and development of our social 
and political institutions and arouse a warm enthusiasm for, and a 
devotion to, our national ideals.” A suggestion concerning the 
approach to this problem is contained in these sentences: “To 
assure that students understand the origins of our institutions and 
their evolution, instruction for the average student would be or- 
ganized around selected topics relating to these matters. Such an 
organization would omit much material now included in courses 
organized on a national or chronological basis.”” The warning is 
added that inspiring “emotional commitment” to our values and to 
our institutions may be necessary to the survival of our way of life. 
It is this general thesis to which exception is taken. For teachers 
of history to select material with the object of inspiring enthusiasm 
for national ideals appears unsound for three reasons. First, the 
presumed national ideals in past epochs are no longer necessarily 
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valid, and current ideals may not prove any more lasting. 
Secondly, it is doubtful that any sincere agreement is possible con- 
cerning contemporary national ideals. And finally, the inspiration 
of enthusiasm or devotion may involve adoption of programs of 
implementation rather than ideals in the abstract. 


II 


In Section II of the article under discussion the author is clearly 
aware of the changing nature of our civilization, pointing out that 
“the study of history should make the student tolerant not only of 
other ways of life, but also of changes in his own.” He continues 
to press this point: “By observing the evolution of social forms, 
the student should discover that ideas and institutions which men 
once resisted to the death have later been accepted by their chil- 
dren without question...History can make one of its greatest 
contributions by removing the superstitious respect which too 
many of us have for convention and tradition, and by dissipating 
the fear of the new and the untried.” Can the teaching of history 
serve these laudable purposes and at the same time inspire emotion 
and devotion concerning current concepts of ideals and currently 
approved institutions? 

Let us suppose that history had been taught in seventeenth- 
century Massachusetts and that history teachers had set out to 
inspire “emotional commitment” to contemporary ideals. Chief 
among these was the institution of virtual theocracy, and yet we 
are generally inclined today to consider separation of church and 
state fundamental. Also supported would have been intolerance 
of dissent in religious matters as undermining moral behavior— 
intolerance taught from every approved pulpit and practiced in 
the expulsion of Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson, in the flog- 
ging and banishment of Baptists, and in the execution of four 
Quakers, one a woman. 

Or let us turn at random to the South of the mid-nineteenth 
century. Smarting under the generation-old assault of extreme 
abolitionists, leaders of Southern thought had erected an impres- 
sive historical justification of the institution of human slavery. 
It was not difficult to show that all great civilizations, including 
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Greece and Rome, had been built through the energies of a superior 
class released from drudgery by slave labor. 

A final indication of the dangers inherent in the idea of arousing 
“emotional commitment”’ to currently accepted ideals and insti- 
tutions should suffice. Work, from dawn until after dark, thirteen 
or fourteen hours a day, was accepted for a time in strictly Calvin- 
istic societies as the best moral training and as the only insurance 
against degeneration. “An idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” 
Under this accepted ideal women and children worked in our early 
factories for more than twelve hours each day, seven days a week. 

The only premise upon which we could afford to ask for the 
arousal of “emotional commitment” by selection of history is the 
assumption that we have finally exorcised all error and now have 
the whole truth. 


III 


Then there is the problem of gaining universal agreement upon 
the national ideals which history teachers currently are to employ 
as a basis for selection of material to arouse this “emotional com- 
mitment.” Is freedom of religion such an ideal? The answer 
might seem to be an unqualified afirmative, but how many differ- 
ences in interpretation are involved and how wide are the diver- 
gencies in approaching this freedom? If religion leads to accept- 
ance of polygamy is the citizen free to practice it? The Mormons 
were forced to abandon the doctrine. If religion leads to handling 
poisonous snakes is the practitioner free to indulge? Some states 
now have prohibitory laws. If religion leads to a refusal to have 
medical assistance for a child with acute appendicitis should the 
convert answer to society when the child dies? If religion leads to 
the banning of information considered by many authorities to be 
vital for health and happiness, has freedom of speech or press been 
abrogated? While few in twentieth century America would ap- 
prove the principle of conversion by the sword, remarkably wide 
differences do exist. Would “emotional commitment” to precisely 
the same ideal be aroused by history teachers in institutions 
under the direction of various denominations and sects? 

Freedom of speech and press find their place in any conventional 
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list of national ideals. Yet these are no more static entities than 
any other human concept. They have shifted in meaning and 
implication constantly, and we have no assurance that even the 
present concepts can be stated definitively. Distinguishing free- 
dom from license, freedom from sedition, freedom from slander is a 
living problem. It would seem dangerous to freeze a living con- 
cept, to be validated by selective history and ingrained by 
“emotional commitment.” 


IV 


In the matter of arousing emotion and devotion, it seems prob- 
able that ideals as abstractions would not be enough. The author 
of the article persuasively suggests this very point in his illustration 
of the need for arousing “emotional commitment.” He cites the 
case of a seventeen-year-old Chilean girl who rejected democracy 
as having no emotional appeal and planned to join either the Nazi 
or the Communist party. Her reason was that “democracy was 
just an abstraction, just so many words, while other political or- 
ganizations. ..had a cause and a program with which youth could 
identify themselves.” Note the words cause and program. Can 
any ideals in the abstract arouse emotion, and devotion or is it a 
program of action that must be offered? Surely history teachers 
cannot be asked to sponsor a program of action and to select his- 
torical data to demonstrate the validity of that program. 

The distinguished commission on civil rights appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman recently presented a program for implementing our 
presumed national ideals of civil rights. If any person thought 
that the commission spoke the universal sentiment of our people, 
the deluge of opposition has by now corrected that misconception. 
As liberal and learned a thinker as Donald R. Richberg condemns 
one major plank in the program (a fair employment practices act) as 
being unconstitutional onseveral counts, a violation of theconcept of 
“equal protection of the laws,” an interference with freedom of re- 
ligion, and an attempt to impose a species of involuntary servitude 
on a portion of our citizens.1_ Agreement on any broad program of 


1 “__Nor Can Government,” by Donald R. Richberg, American Affairs, Winter, 
1948, Supplement. 
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implementation, however worthy the abstract ideal, seems im- 
possible. History teachers cannot then safely employ a program 
to stimulate emotion and gain commitment to ideals. 

It would seem to me judicious to call upon some other groups if 
emotion and devotion are thought to be necessary in the present 
situation. The teacher of history can better serve by continuing to 
act as the instrument of our people’s memory, helping our gener- 
ation to achieve a clear perspective and to realize where we are by 
examining the road to the present. If our way of life is superior to 
other ways the simple truth should be our greatest ally. Many 
ways of life have been supported by emotion and devotion amount- 
ing to fanaticism; we need understanding, based upon full knowl- 
edge. The objectivity of the history teacher is the only guarantee 
that the student is being led to seek that kind of understanding. 
Obviously teachers must select from the unlimited mass of histori- 
cal data, but students will hardly trust evidence admittedly chosen 
to demonstrate a thesis. 


| 
i 
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THE ROLE OF FACULTIES IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT 


Report of Committee T on the Place and Function of Faculties 
in College and University Government! 


The concern of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors with the réle of faculties in college and university government 
is inherent in the Association’s philosophy, the basic concepts of 
which are that college and university teaching and research con- 
stitute a profession, that college and university teachers are a 
part of the institution with which they are associated, and that the 
relationship of teachers, administrative officers, and trustees of 
colleges and universities is that of associates in a joint enterprise 
for the common good. 

In the spring of 1917, when the Association was in its second 
year, nineteen of its members accepted the assignment to begin a 
study of the réle of faculties in college and university government. 
This group constituted the Association’s original Committee T 
on Place and Function of Faculties in University Government. 
The personnel of this Committee was representative of diverse 
disciplines and types of institutions. The members of the 
Committee, their fields of scholarship, and their institutional con- 
nection as of the time of their appointment were as follows: 
James R. Angell (Psychology), University of Chicago; Emily G. 
Balch (Economics), Wellesley College; H. A. Bumstead (Physics), 
Yale University; J. McKeen Cattell (Psychology), Columbia 
University; E. P. Cheyney (History), University of Pennsyl- 
vania; C. M. Gayley (English), University of California; E. A. 
Gilmore (Law), University of Wisconsin; Theodore Hough (Medi- 
cine), University of Virginia; G. E. Howard (Economics), Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; W. B. Huff (Physics), Bryn Mawr College; 
C. H. Johnston (Education), University of Illinois; S. F. Mac- 


1 Presented at the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors in St. Louis, Missouri, on February 27, 1948. 
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Lennan (Philosophy), Oberlin College; Paul Monroe (Education), 
Columbia University; L. T. More (Physics), University of Cin- 
cinnati; E. S. Parsons (English), University of Colorado; H. A. 
Sill (History), Cornell University; S. W. Williston (Paleontology), 
University of Chicago; A. B. Wolfe (Economics), University of 
Texas; and J. A. Leighton (Philosophy), The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 

After two years of study and consultation a report of the work 
and findings of the Committee was published in the Association’s 
Bulletin for March, 1920. This report consisted of three parts: 
first, a general survey of the problems of university government; 
second, a series of specific recommendations; and third, an ap- 
pendix containing a summary of the data collected.! The per- 
sonnel of the Committee as of the date of publishing this report 
was as follows: James R. Angell (Psychology), University ot 
Chicago; Boyd H. Bode (Philosophy), University of Illinois; 
F. H. Dixon (Economics), Princeton University; E. A. Gilmore 
(Law), University of Wisconsin; Ross G. Harrison (Anatomy), 
Yale University; F. H. Hodder (History), University of Kansas; 
Theodore Hough (Medicine), University of Virginia; J. B. Johns- 
ton (Medicine), University of Minnesota; L. E. Lord (Latin), 
Oberlin College; Paul Monroe (Education), Columbia Univer- 
sity; Louis T. More (Physics), University of Cincinnati; Lucy M. 
Salmon (History), Vassar College; M. W. Sampson (English), 
Cornell University; A. B. Wolfe (Economics), University of 
Texas; J. A. Leighton (Philosophy), The Ohio State University, 
Chairman. 

Some fifteen years later Committee T was reorganized and re- 
activated. The members of the Committee at that time were: 
A. J. Carlson (Physiology), University of Chicago; H. S. Conard 
(Botany), Grinnell College; Florence D. White (French), Vassar 
College; J. W. Woodard (Sociology), Temple University; George 
H. Sabine (Philosophy), Cornell University, Chairman. The 
Committee presented a report at the Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation in 1935 based upon a questionnaire study of changes in 
— and university government which had developed in the 


rt was reprinted in the Bulletin of the Association for May, 1924, with 


as poste ix replaced by a more complete summary of data from 167 institutions. 
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interim. This report was published in the Association’s Bulletin 
for March, 1936. The Committee reported again at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association in 1936 on a study of methods of de- 
partmental organization in 118 institutions. This report was pub- 
lished in the Association’s Bulletin for March, 1937. In another 
report in 1937, published in the Bu/letin of the Association for 
February, 1938, the Committee stated in systematic form con- 
clusions concerning the nature and extent of faculty participation 
in college and university government that had developed during 
the two decades since the Committee began its work in 1917. 
In 1938 Joseph Allen (Mathematics), of the College of the City of 
New York, and the present chairman were added to the member- 
ship of the Committee. 

In 1938 two-thirds of the Chapters of the Association indicated 
to the Committee their interest in having the Committee conduct 
another comprehensive study. The Committee reported on this 
interest of the Chapters at the Annual Meeting of the Association 
in 1938, outlined its plans for further study, and presented a sym- 
posium on typical problems in college and university government. 
This report and the papers presented in the symposium were pub- 
lished in the Association’s Bulletin for April, 1939. The question- 
naire of the previous studies conducted by the Committee was 
amplified into a more comprehensive form and submitted to all the 
Chapters with a request that they conduct a survey of their own in- 
stitutions in securing the data sought by the Committee. Chap- 
ters were also requested to obtain and send to the Committee all 
formal documents having local prescriptive significance. In a 
report at the Annual Meeting in 1939 a tabulation of replies to the 
questionnaire was presented, giving a statistical profile of faculty 
participation in the government of 177 colleges and universities; 
an addendum presented some of its findings. At this meeting the 
Committee presented another symposium on college and univer- 
sity government in an effort to provide an increasing store of sug- 
gestions concerning detailed operating procedures. This report 
and the papers presented at the symposium were published in the 
Association’s Bulletin for April, 1940. The final report on this 
comprehensive study of the Committee and another symposium 
were presented at the Annual Meeting in 1940. This report was 
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based on data made available to the Committee by 228 Chapters 
of the Association, 169 of which rechecked their studies to insure 
the accuracy of scoring on the charts of the Committee. In the 
analysis of these data various scales were developed. Special 
analyses were made of segregated groups of institutions and the 
Committee proposed that accrediting associations utilize modal 
institutional usage by way of faculty self-government as a mini- 
mum requirement for accreditation. Subsequently each of the 
228 institutions whose Chapters had reported data was rated on a 
detailed scale (twenty-eight-point scale) for the confidential use 
of the Committee and the national officers of the Association. At 
the 1940 Annual Meeting the Committee presented another 
symposium on university government. The report of the Com- 
mittee and the papers presented at the symposium were subse- 
quently published in the Bulletin of the Association for April, 
1941. 

This brief historical résumé of the earlier work of the Committee 
is given as a preface to this report primarily for the purpose of 
orienting new members of the Association. It is suggested to new 
members that the earlier reports of the Committee be carefully 
perused by them. Beginning with the questionnaire of 1918 and 
the magistral report of 1920, under the Chairmanship of Profes- 
sor J. A. Leighton, and continuing throughout the reports of the 
reactivated Committee under the Chairmanship of Professor 
George H. Sabine to the intensive study of 1939-1940, the Com- 
mittee has been focusing attention on the key points in the pro- 
cedures of higher education. It has repeatedly stated the prin- 
ciples of desirable university government, and has outlined types of 
faculty organization which would implement these principles in 
practice. These principles and types of organization are the sub- 
ject of the following sections. 


II 


The 1937 report of the Committee stated succinctly the philoso- 
phy of the government of higher education which has been held 
by the members of the Committee from its inception, as follows: 

I. There ought to be close understanding between the faculty 
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and the board of trustees, and to this end agencies other than the 
president are required for joint conference between the two bodies. 

II. The general faculty should participate with the trustees 
in the nomination of a president, and the faculty of a school or 
division should have a voice in selecting the dean who presides 
over that school. 

III. Administrative officers should have the advice of repre- 
sentative faculty committees in matters of educational policy, and 
specifically in matters touching appointments, promotions and 
dismissals, and in making budgets. 

IV. The faculty of the university at large or its authorized 
representatives, and the faculty of each college in the university, 
should have ultimate legislative power over educational policies 
within the jurisdiction of that faculty, and should control its own 
organization and its committees. 

V. The departments of instruction, however organized, should 
be consultative bodies and should exercise what is in effect a col- 
lective authority over the teaching and research under their juris- 
diction. 

It is perhaps true to say that no responsible administrative of- 
ficer in any first-class college or university today would allow him- 
self to be quoted as opposing any of these propositions. They have 
been widely recognized as rules of academic good usage, even where 
not stated as legally prescriptive. But the last report of Commit- 
tee T (see Bulletin, April, 1941) indicated that they do not repre- 
sent standard practice throughout the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country. In 1941 the statistically modal usage at six 
crucial points in 228 institutions was as follows: 

I. No definite plan for exchange of opinion between faculty and 
boards of control. (176 institutions) 

II. No consultation by boards of control with faculty in the 
choice of a new president. (148 institutions) 

III. .Consultation with faculty on appointments, promotions 
and dismissals through departmental heads or chairmen. (123 
institutions) 

IV. Noconsultation with faculty by officers appointing deans. 
(158 institutions) 

V. Consultation with faculty concerning departmental budge- 
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tary needs, including personnel, through departmental heads or 
chairmen. (113 institutions) 

VI. No consultation with faculty by officers appointing de- 
partmental headsorchairmen. (177 institutions) 

In brief, in the typical institution in 1941 the board of trustees 
appointed the president, the president appointed the deans, and the 
deans, in turn, designated the departmental executives, all with- 
out benefit of consultation with teaching staff. Consultation 
concerning personnel and budget, #.¢., departmental needs, took 
place between administrative and teaching personnel through the 
departmental executives. 


Ill 


In making this report Committee T is entering a new cycle of 
activity. The present enterprise is similar to that of the Commit- 
tee in 1935, at which time the Committee began checking the 
institutions which had reported their procedures during the study 
of 1918-1920. Had any changes taken place during the inter- 
vening fifteen years? Ifso, in what direction? 

In 1935 no decisive trend became apparent, although the Chair- 
man of the Committee was inclined to believe that some progress 
had been made. The procedures had remained approximately 
the same as before and the problems were identical with those 
which had faced the profession in the days before the first World 
War and which had led to the formation of the original Committee. 
The principles of the Committee in 1935 remained the same as they 
had been in 1920, but the practice of university government also 
remained substantially the same as it had been in the previous 
generation. 

Today we are asking what we would find if we checked the data 
now, ten years after the study of 1939-1940 and three decades 
since the beginning of the activities of the Committee. We know 
that the principles of the Committee today are the same as they 
were previously; in fact, the personnel of the present Committee 
includes Professor J. A. Leighton, the first chairman, and Profes- 
sor George H. Sabine, the second chairman. This continuity of 
personnel guarantees both continuity of tradition and a substantial 
hedge against errors in judgment. Our philosophy of university 
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government has not altered. But what of the practice of univer- 
sity government? Will it also turn out to be what it was three 
decades ago? Or are the professional objectives defined by the 
principles of the Committee gradually being realized? Only 
another look at the actual procedures can answer that question. 

Our recent activity has so far been limited in scope. As a 
sampling the General Secretary sent out in January, 1948 iden- 
tical copies of the questionnaire of 1939 to chapter officers of 20 
institutions which were rated the lowest on the scales developed 
by the Committee in 1939-1940; he also sent them to 20 of those 
which were rated highest. Plans are being made for a complete re- 
check of the 228 institutions whose chapters submitted data in 
1939, and to extend this study to all other institutions where 
there are chapters. 

Fifteen replies were received by February 21 from institutions 
which had been rated from 0 to 3 on the 28-point faculty self- 
government scale developed by the Committee in 1940; these 
represented the bottom of the list, the academic underprivileged, 
so to speak, in 1940. Question I of the questionnaire asks this: 
In your opinion is the trend at your institution toward more self- 
government by faculties or toward less? In 1939 chapter committees 
at these institutions had answered this question as follows: 


More Less No trend 
5 I 9 
Their present answers are: 
More Less No trend 
8 ° 7 


An equal number of replies came in from institutions which had 
been rated 15 to 26 on the 1940 scale; these represented the opinion 
of faculties at the top of thelist. This group had answered in 1939: 


More Less No trend 
7 3 5 
Today they reply: 
More Less No trend 
7 ° 8 
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The replies from the thirty institutions taken together total as 
follows: 


More Less No trend 
1939 12 (40%) 4 (13.3%) 14 (46.6%) 
1948 15 (50%) ° 15 (50%) 


Whereas in 1939 over 13% of these institutions were thought, by 
those on the ground, to be deteriorating in so far as faculty self- 
government was concerned, in 1948 half of them were regarded as 
holding their own, and the other 50% were thought to be improv- 
ing. 

Inferences based upon such scanty data concerning opinion 
should be interpreted with caution; the numbers reporting are too 
small. Furthermore, the chapter committees reporting are not 
composed of the same members as those who replied ten years ago. 
The questionnaire is identical, of course. 

A significant point under B4 in the questionnaire is the follow- 
ing question: Do the members of the Faculty have written contracts 
indicating terms and tenure? The answers from the 30 institu- 
tions are as follows: 


No Yes 
1939 18 12 
1948 9 21 


Among the fifteen institutions at the top of the scale the scoring 
went thus: 


No 


1939 10 5 
1948 3 12 


This question involved more changes from the 1939 scoring than 
any other single item of the questionnaire, excluding the student 
enrollment and faculty personnel figures. The Committee has 
never taken the issuance of written contracts to the teaching staff 
by a college or university to be a significant mark of faculty self- 
government; in fact, 7 out of the 15 institutions from the bottom 
of the list used written contracts in 1939. Laws in some states 
require state institutions to issue annual contracts, but since none 


|| Yes 
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of the institutions from the top of the list which reported this 
change in procedure is a state institution, such laws are appar- 
ently not a significant factor. There does, however, seem to be 
something of a trend toward the use of written documents defining 
faculty status, and this trend may be a factor in improving faculty 
morale irrespective of its unimportance as a criterion of faculty 
self-government. 

More significant procedural changes have taken place in several 
of the institutions at the bottom of the scale. Of course any 
changes would be for the better; one cannot fall out of bed when 
one is on the floor, as the saying goes. The general academic at- 
mosphere of some of these institutions is represented by the state- 
ment of one professor reporting from a college with a new presi- 
dent, “Until the new president an absolute autocracy was in 
force, with nine ‘firings’ in 15 years.” 

Three of these institutions now report faculty committees on 
appointments, promotions, and dismissals. One reports a new 
faculty committee on budget “elected by the faculty.” Two 
report faculty participation in the selection of new presidents for 
the first time. But the largest percentage of procedural change is 
apparent in a state university which reports not only a new “‘ad- 
visory committee to afford direct contact from faculty to Board,” 
set up in 1942, but also direct consultation with the faculty when a 
new president was chosen two years ago, and faculty committee 
participation in the selection of deans, and, mirabdile dictu, an elected 
committee on committees which draws up a panel of twice the 
number of names necessary for each important committee, from 
which panel the president selects the committee members. All 
this from a university which scored 2 out of a possible 28 on the 
faculty self-government scale of 1940! As a result of the very 
complete change of procedural climate at this institution since 
1942 the score would now be 15 instead of 2. Incidentally, this 
school contains two-sevenths of the student population of the en- 
tire block of 15 reporting institutions. 

Among the institutions at the top of the list only minor changes 
are apparent. One women’s college reports procedures “exactly 
the same as 1938,” in so many words. Another states that de- 
partmental chairmen are now, since 1939, appointed only after 
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consultation with all departmental members instead of by the ad- 
ministration without consultation. A third women’s college re- 
ports that deans are now appointed by the president and the Board 
without consultation, and adds, ““This has always been the custom 
at Blank College.” The reply in 1939 indicated systematic, but 
informal, consultation. The 1948 questionnaire was filled out at 
this point by a “dean of instruction.” Could it be that the con- 
sultation went on so sotto voce prior to her own appointment that 
the new dean did not hear it? In any event both records concern- 
ing past practice cannot be correct. 

One small liberal arts college reports a ‘‘standing committee on 
nominations” which does not appear in its previous record. This 
looks like a small-college adaptation of the committee-on-commit- 
tee type of procedure, usually found only among large universities. 
Another college indicates that in 1948 the “Chairman of the 
Faculty meets regularly with the Board of Trustees” in contrast 
with a joint faculty-board committee device in 1939 about which 
it was then stated, “meetings do not occur.” Another institution 
reports abandoning proportional representation (the Hare system) 
in electing its “Faculty Council;” this body, which is a college 
executive committee type of organization, dealing with budget 
and personnel, is now elected by simple majority vote. Still an- 
other college states that there is now consultation with the de- 
partments concerning all departmental budgetary needs, whereas 
the 1939 report from this institution indicated “‘no consultation.” 

One large institution reports “Committees are elected by the 
Faculty Council on recommendation of the Committee on Com- 
mittees;” our records do not indicate that this institution had a 
committee on committees in 1940. Another large school reports, 
“The Faculty Council uses proportional representation in elect- 
ing the Committee on Committees. The Committee on Per- 
sonnel and Budget uses the preferential weighted ballot for promo- 
tions. This system is also used by the Faculty for electing its Ex- 
ecutive Committee.” We knew in 1940 that this institution had a 
committee on committees, and this is quoted here to indicate that 
procedures may involve both a “committee on committees” and 
an “executive committee” in a large institution. This point has 
not been made before. Notice also that the phrase “‘committee 
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on committees” may be used either to refer, as here, to a standing 
nominating committee which distributes committee assignments 
for confirmation by faculty ballot, or it may refer (as in the case of 
the large institution mentioned previously as advancing rapidly 
from the bottom of the list during the past decade) to a standing 
impanelling committee which draws up a list, twice the necessary 
length for each committee, from which the president selects the 
specific committee members. This latter type of procedure repre- 
sents the institutionalizing into the form of a standing committee 
of the impanelling function usually carried on ad hoc by a faculty 
in using the executive committee type of procedure. Phrases used 
in describing college and university government have their ascer- 
tainable meanings only in terms of the operational frames of refer- 
ence within which they are employed. 

In general the institutions at or near the top of the list show 
only minor changes, some of which as they appear in the record 
may be due to differences in the location of the different reporting 
officers within the procedural machinery; others may result from 
personnel changes, or from incidental experimentation with pro- 
cedural devices. 


IV 


The Chairman of the Committee is willing to venture the opin- 
ion, based largely upon the reports from the institutions in the so- 
called “underprivileged” class, that a slow improvement in aca- 
demic consultative procedures is probably taking place. Whether 
this inference will be supported by the subsequent findings of the 
Committee remains to be seen. As indicated above, the Com- 
mittee plans to make a further comparison of our data of ten 
years ago with the procedures in use today and this project will 
be carried through as soon as possible. 

The Committee expresses its thanks to the General Secretary for 
the help given it by the Washington Office, and to the chapter of- 
ficers who responded so promptly to the request for the informa- 
tion essential to this progress report. 

As part of the project of comparing procedures of a decade ago 
with those of today, the Committee has invited two speakers to 
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this meeting to participate in a symposium on college and univer- 
sity government. It is with pleasure that we welcome Dr. Ordway 
Tead, Chairman of the Board of Higher Education of New York 
City, and Dr. Charles L. Jamison, Professor of Economics of the 
University of Michigan. 


Paut W. Warp (Philosophy), Syracuse University, 
Chairman of the Committee 


1 Papers presented by Drs. Tead and Jamison are published on the following 
pages. 


FACULTY-ADMINISTRATION RELATION- 
SHIPS IN THE COLLEGES OF NEW YORK: 
A TEN-YEAR APPRAISAL' 


By ORDWAY TEAD 
Board of Higher Education, New York City 


Ten years ago, in December of 1938, it was my privilege to dis- 
cuss with your Association “The Place and Functions of the 
Faculty in College Government.”? The occasion for that address 
was the setting forth of certain important changes in the operating 
relationships of the faculties of the four municipal colleges of New 
York City with their trustee body—the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, 

I can most quickly recall to your minds what matters we are to- 
day appraising if I summarize several paragraphs from that address. 
The first essential feature of the procedures under review was the 
provision for an elected Faculty Council as the educationally re- 
sponsible body in each college. The Council is composed of the 
president as chairman, the deans and directors, and three repre- 
sentatives of each instructional department. Of these three, one 
is the department chairman, one is a representative of the pro- 
fessorial ranks selected by them, and one a representative of the 
instructors who have the status of continuous tenure. 

The next important agency is a specified standing committee of 
this Faculty Council called the Committee on Faculty Personnel 
and Budget; and this is composed of the president, the academic 
deans, and the chairman of each instructional department. The 
major assignment of this body is to act on matters of new faculty 
appointments, re-appointments, promotions, and upon budgetary 

_ | Address presented at the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors on February 27, 1948, in St. Louis, Missouri, as part 
2 ~ ounin on the Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 


2 Published in the Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 
April, 1939, pp. 163-168. 
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matters incident to such action. 
recommendations to the president. 

A third feature of the program is the election for three-year 
terms of department chairmen by the qualified members of each 
department. These elections are subject to the approval of the 
president, who reports the final choices to the Board. In the event 
of the president’s failure to concur with a specific election, “he 
shall confer with the department and thereafter shall report to the 
Board any subsequent action by the department with respect 
thereto, together with his own recommendation of a chairman.” 
Within each department also is a committee on appointments, 
elected for three years, which includes the chairman and equal 
representation from each available rank in the department. This 
committee is responsible for initiating and carrying forward depart- 
mental activities regarding appointments and promotions. 

Responsibility for budget preparation and submission to the 
Board rests with the presidents of the colleges based upon recom- 
mendations which come to them after submission by the several in- 
structional departments and recommendation from the Committee 
on Faculty Personnel and Budget. 

A further procedure, designed to create closer relations between 
the Board and the faculties, is a faculty committee on Faculty- 
Board Relations which “‘shall meet with its respective Adminis- 
trative Committee and with the Committee on Curriculum and 
Faculty Relations of the Board, or representatives of such com- 
mittees, at least once in each semester, for the purpose of mutual 
interchange of view on matters of educational and administrative 
policy.” 

The tenure provisions now in effect are that teachers who have 
completed three years of teaching and are elected for the fourth 
year are thereupon entitled to permanent tenure. 

A further provision of our Board by-laws deserves mention, be- 
cause it has recently come in for careful scrutiny and review by our 
Board, although finally no important change was made in our pro- 
vision. I refer to the definition of faculty powers of supervision 
over extra-curricular activities. The grant of power here is vir- 
tually complete, covering the initiating, regulating, suspending, 
and discontinuing of such extra-curricular activities or agencies, 


This action takes the form of 
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“in the interests of the effective conduct of the college or school as 
an institution of higher learning.” 

Such are the bare bones of the most critical provisions of the by- 
laws under which our Faculty-Board relations have been going 
forward. 


II 


I concluded my presentation of ten years ago with the following 
paragraphs: 


My personal belief is that a wholesome start has been made. We 
didn’t expect a miracle. We didn’t expect every faculty action to 
be completely disinterested or wise. 

We did expect to achieve a valuable devolution of certain re- 
sponsibilities. We did expect to create a new awareness of fac- 
ulty power and of faculty duties. We did expect an infiltration of 
ane, more liberal points of view, and we Galore we are getting 
these. 

We believe that if there is to be tenure on our local terms, there 


must be reasonably representative procedures to help safeguard 
the process. 

We are sure that time will work in our favor; that the practice 
of democracy will, if it has wise leadership, prove to be in the best 
interests of education. We believe that this represents the way 
college government must in principle move. And we know that 
in the final analysis success depends upon the faculties themselves. 


In trying now to state what we believe has been realized out of 
the working of these and other provisions, let me first offer a few 
general comments and then speak briefly as to each of the pro- 
visions to which I have referred. 

The first factor is that the entire program has to be seen in its 
special frame of reference as relating our colleges closely to a great 
municipal government. In this connection it is important that the 
defined procedures of all kinds be such as to minimize the crasser 
forms of possible political interference both with education and 
with personnel. Some features are to be explained as designed to 
be protective of the institutions in a way that private independent 
colleges do not usually need to protect themselves. 
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The second factor is that an opinion of our success depends some- 
what on whether one is viewing the outcomes as a responsible ad- 
ministrator, or as a faculty member, or as a trustee once removed 
from the scene of action. We have found, for example, that the 
same by-laws may lead to somewhat different practices under 
different presidents, and the overtones of presidential personalities 
naturally give rise to somewhat different faculty reactions from 
college to college. And my own estimate may slight the adverse 
effect of some feature to which faculty opinion would attach pre- 
ponderant weight. 

In so far as difficulties and differences continue to exist, they 
occur not so much about the by-laws as such, as about the re- 
sults of financial stringencies and economies which occurred in the 
twelve-year city administration of a remarkable mayor, who was 
determined to keep the city finances sound, but who was also proud 
to see the colleges flourish and grow, and who at the same time 
assured a continuing body of trustees who were left free to recog- 
nize as their sole responsibility the enhancement of the welfare of 
the colleges. 

In the main, therefore, and as to the general picture, the results 
are probably better and more satisfactory than we might have 
anticipated. No basic change in procedures has been made in 
this period, although several changes were thoroughly considered, 
and a number of refinements and clarifications have been added. 
In addition to my own estimate of success, I have in preparing this 
statement taken account of opinions sought from the officers of 
our four Chapters of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, from the presidents of our four Colleges, and from 
numerous others as occasion offered. And whereas there are many 
improvements still to be made, as I shall mention, the total frame- 
work has stood the test of time measurably well. To the best of 
our combined judgments, the total college operation stands today 
as both stronger and higher in the esteem of the academic world 
than was true a decade ago. The situation internally is more 
stable and the public relations externally seem more sympathetic. 
In this respect the operation of our present by-laws has undoubt- 
edly been one important contributing factor. 
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Let me now be more specific about the major areas of operation. 

Our Faculty Councils are the central faculty bodies of edu- 
cational responsibility. They shape their own by-laws and work- 
ing methods. They probably have too many standing com- 
mittees, although there has gradually been some simplifying on 
this score. But the testimony is frequent that committee work is 
onerous and too time-consuming when the grand total of com- 
mittee activities is considered. Whether this is the necessary 
price of fuller faculty participation in understanding, initiative, and 
consent, I am not convinced. 

For, because of historic reasons which preceded this ten-year 
period, there was in the first few years something of a tendency 
(varying among the colleges) for the faculty groups to exercise 
more authority over policy execution than is administratively sound 
and economical of the energies of all. These Councils are presum- 
ably policy-adopting agencies; but the line between adoption and 
execution is sometimes a fine one and undoubtedly faculties on 
occasion may have confused these two with exasperation both to 
themselves and to the presidents. 

Indeed, to shape the situation so that it is clear to all that the 
President is the unitary, responsible administrative head of a de- 
fined hierarchy is less easy under our set-up than under more con- 
ventional plans. The fact is that a good president is uniquely in 
the position to see and press for the interests of the college as a 
whole; departmental faculty members tend to develop limited in- 
terests and restricted concerns as to personnel and educational pro- 
grams. Clear administrative accountability and responsibility is 
vitally important to smooth and time-saving operation. Yet if a 
president exercises his full prerogatives under our by-laws at every 
step and on every issue, the realistic fact is that his faculty may get 
resistive of what they are fearful may be or may become encroach- 
ments upon their prerogatives. This, as it would be under any 
form of control, is a problem partly of structural provisions and 
partly of personal strategies and diplomacy in human relations on 
the president’s part. But again in general terms our provisions do 
assure a fuller desirable measure of advance agreement between 
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administration and faculty than is often true elsewhere. And 
although this means we may move more slowly, we do tend to move 
with more understanding and consent. 

This truth applies with special force in the work of the Faculty 
Committee on Personnel and Budget. For to this committee come 
some of the most arduous and ticklish decisions, namely, those 
about appointments, tenure, promotions, and the like. Also, in 
fact, because it is a small body of around twenty-five people, it 
does tend to become a testing ground for the preliminary consider- 
ation of broader matters which require the working together of ad- 
ministration and faculty. 

As to the election of department chairmen by the departments 
themselves, our Board re-examined this whole issue a short time 
ago, had public hearings with our faculties and extended discussions 
with all affected. The issue is not a simple one, for it involves the 
extent of the responsibility of the chairman to the college as an ad- 
ministrator as against that to his departmental colleagues as their 
spokesman. And it is the wise individual who can keep everyone 
happy while thus trying to serve two masters at once. 

Suffice it to say that despite some disposition on the part of the 
presidents to feel that the present method leaves the chairman 
often more responsive to departmental interests than to over-all 
college welfare, we have decided to continue this provision as repre- 
senting a measure of good faith with our faculties, especially since 
faculty sentiment was by large majority expression in favor of this 
continuance. 

In practice the majority of elections have tended to follow the 
logically indicated selection. There have no doubt been ill-ad- 
vised selections and on occasion the presidents have stepped in with 
corrective substitutions. Indeed, in reaffirming this provision, our 
Board took occasion to encourage the presidents to take greater 
initiative in this matter where they believe that elections have oc- 
curred which are patently contrary to the best interest of the 
college and of the department. But this is an illustration of my 
point that there is a limit beyond which a president cannot go in 
such initiative and still retain the friendly confidence of his staff. 
Actually, there will always be some logrolling and apple-polishing 
by aspiring department members under any system. The greater 
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danger is that weak departments with weak chairmen tend not to 
initiate new appointments of outstanding teachers from outside 
when vacancies occur since they might invite invidious compari- 
sons with present members and entail competition with higher 
standards of attainment of such new entrants. But since the presi- 
dents have power of direct initiative as to new appointments, this 
provision has properly been used from time to time to level up 
faculty standards. Even here, however, a newcomer to a depart- 
ment from the outside, if he be clearly a person of superior capacity, 
may find himself in a situation with department colleagues which 
is difficult, unrewarding, and, on occasion, impossible to endure. 

On the matter of budget preparation, sensible procedures of con- 
ference and cooperation exist. And our Board’s present provision 
for open hearings with our staffs well in advance of final annual 
budget formulation seems to me a sound practice. The important 
budget problems really lie elsewhere and have to do with the need 
for increased ratios of professorial as compared with instructorial 
positions, also with the rapidity of promotions, and with adequate 
adjustments to rising living costs. All of these difficulties have 


repeatedly had joint consideration by faculties and Board. But 
even when the Board has adopted correctives, there are still the 
city fathers to convince. Actually, however, we have currently 
been able to lessen the ratio of those who are instructors and are 
gradually approaching a 40-60 ratio as our immediate goal, that is 
40% instructors, 60% in professorial ranks. 


IV 


As to one provision, we have found no satisfactory answer. I 
refer to the stipulation that there shall be semi-annual meetings 
between the faculty representatives and the so-called Administra- 
tive Committees, or subcommittees of our Board, one for each 
college, which clear that college’s business with each president in 
monthly meetings in advance of bringing the agenda to the full 
Board meeting for final action. These joint meetings have no 
explicit and responsible assignment and thus become somewhat 
perfunctory but pleasant social functions which facilitate personal 
acquaintanceship and call attention to some difficulties, but do not 
attain much organic significance. They are more or less a fifth 
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wheel to the coach, and how to attain a more integral relationship 
here we have not discovered. That the process has had a two-way 
educational value cannot be denied. Also, when individual presi- 
dents are at pains to prepare special presentations at the college by 
those carrying on specific activities, the benefits are even greater. 
Nevertheless, the problem of a closer tie-up is not solved. 

I venture, wholly on my personal responsibility, to raise the 
question as to whether the presence of faculty representatives 
without vote at Board meetings may not perhaps be an eventually 
desirable step. But with four colleges to represent, the initial 
difficulty is apparent, although probably not insurmountable if the 
idea has merit. As it is, our four presidents, of course, share in all 
Board meetings without vote, and the administrator’s point of 
view thus gets a fairly full presentation. 

One other device of communication from Board to faculties is 
employed from time to time, namely, the issuance to every faculty 
member in his college mailbox of a printed or mimeographed bulle- 
tin about some matter of timely concern. These have usually 
been prepared by the Chairman of the Board and, on the whole, 
they have been well received, although to estimate their value is 
difficult. The chairman has further made it a practice to write 
extensive annual reports of progress on numerous fronts and these 
the faculties are encouraged to read. 

Let me further add that a voluntary and nonofficial faculty body 
from the four colleges together also exists. It meets regularly and 
confers through its representatives with appropriate committees 
of the Board from time to time as issues arise. It is called the 
Legislative Conference, but, actually, it concerns itself with many 
matters beyond proposals bearing upon state or city legislation. 
The effectiveness of its representation of over-all faculty sentiment 
can naturally vary depending upon those elected. But, in general, 
the Board has worked in sympathetic cooperation with this body 
in learning of serious grievances, in ironing out genuine problems, 
and in supporting desirable legislation. 

Our tenure provisions are embodied in state law and thus any 
modification of them requires legislative action at Albany, where 
significant changes would be difficult without the active support of 
our faculties. It is the view of many on our Board, of our presi- 
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dents, and of numerous others, that our three-year probationary 
period is too short. The hazards both to the institution and to the 
individual of having tenure security attained after three years of 
college teaching, when many are still under thirty years of age, 
should not have to be elaborately argued. But, thus far, our 
efforts to get this trial period extended to five or six years have not 
met with general faculty acceptance. It is still possible, however, 
that some formula of adjustment can be worked out that all the in- 
terested groups will agree to, which will lead to needed improve- 
ment here. 

Because of its timeliness in all colleges, I want also to mention 
the matter of faculty responsibility for extra-curricular activities 
and groups, with special reference to alleged left-wing student 
organizations. Our Board has recently reaffirmed its position 
that since the granting or withholding of charters to student 
groups bears directly on educational policy for which the faculty 
is explicitly responsible, decisions in this area should remain a 
faculty obligation. Any absolute prohibition of student groups 
believed to have Communist affiliation, a majority of our Board 
has refused to sanction. Pressures on this issue from various 
groups in the larger community are today, for obvious reasons of 
international tension, heavy and disturbing. On such matters, 
public colleges are especially in a goldfish bowl. But conditions 
special to each college and locality argue further for college auton- 
omy here. And my personal belief is that if left-wing sentiment 
is to be voiced by or to students, the whole process should be in the 
open for all to identify and evaluate. That any but a very small 
fringe of students will be permanently convinced by extremist 
doctrines is contrary to our experience, as it is contrary to the ex- 
perience of most colleges. 

One final item deserves mention, namely, the ways and means of 
evaluating individual faculty achievement and progress. I trust 
you will agree that, especially in colleges where tenure is as well 
established as with us, to accompany this with a continuing, vigor- 
ous and reliable process of evaluation is crucial to success. Our 
progress here has not yet crystallized into a well-established 
method. But the need is now generally realized; much prelimi- 
nary work has been done; and in another year or two, we may well 
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be able to point to the introduction of a plan suited to our special 
needs. 


Vv 


The problems I have been mentioning are to be met in every 
college and university. If, in any respect, our confronting of them 
has any values for profitable consideration by other institutions, I 
think they will be found to be in the readiness of all concerned to 
collaborate on problem solving when problems are clearly identi- 
fied. There is room for variety in the structures and methods of 
that collaboration. And I would make no claim that we have dis- 
covered the best patterns of college government for others. 


But I do venture that our provisions have on the whole gener- 
ated a willingness to cooperate, actuating at once the faculties, the 
staffs, the administrators and the Board itself. None of us shy 
away from common difficulties. Nor is there any disposition to 
ignore legitimate grievances. We are all sincerely trying to find 
improved ways and means for new constructive effort. 


I would add one cautionary note from my observation of our 
presidents at work. The processes of faculty conference and con- 
sent are time-consuming, and they demand generous patience from 
administrators. The disposition of faculties to encroach on right- 
ful administrative prerogatives is a constant factor which some 
presidents might well find irksome. It is a condition of the suc- 
cess of our set-up that the presidents have a positive desire to make 
it work and to bring the faculties along in terms of full understand- 
ing and consent. On the other hand, our procedures would pro- 
tect the faculties against a degree of autocratic administration with 
which our Board is out of sympathy. Our intention obviously is 
to have presidents who believe in our underlying policies. And I 
am proud that we have such presidents. But that they need the 
reassurance and support of our Board in maintaining a strong, 
unified administration and in really leading the colleges into better 
educational achievement is also a fact. 

Perhaps one qualification should be made of the statement that 
there exist among us attitudes favorable to shared effort. I men- 
tion this not in pride but because I believe its reality needs to be 
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brought into the open for all to see and examine; and also because 
I surmise it is not unique with us. I seem to sense on the part of 
some in our faculties a still prevalent tendency, possessing a hardy 
life of its own, despite all efforts of individual Board members and 
_ despite the record of Board performance, to regard “‘the Board” as 
some remote metaphysical absolute, or perhaps better as a fiery- 
eyed ogre in a dark den somehow plotting against the good of the 
faculties. This may be the inevitable result of the curse of bigness 
in our municipal colleges, where also adverse political influence 
could manifest itself. Or it may be the result of deeper failures of 
structure or attitude. Or it may be a tacit recognition that even 
“the Board” has to work in a setting of public financial policy 
where its hands are not completely free, although, of course, no 
Board is ever free of some financial limitations. 

Despite my admission of such a sentiment sensed by some of us 
even though we are never allowed to confront it face to face, I be- 
lieve it is less virulent than a decade ago. And the continuities of 
educational policy which have prevailed despite a recent change in 
the city administration will no doubt be a further reassuring fact. 

But on balance, as of today, I am prepared to reaffirm my con- 
cluding paragraphs of a decade ago. There has been real progress. 
Time works in our favor. This democratic approach is surely in 
the interest of a better education in so far as it is sensibly imple- 
mented. Other college governments will, in principle, I am con- 
fident, have to move in the broad direction which we are trying to 
take. 

And the ultimate justification of this whole approach will be that 
the faculties themselves will increasingly demonstrate that they 
place the advancement of the college ahead of selfish claims. If 
this is too much to ask in human affairs, we should at least strive to 
induce individual faculty members to view the pursuit of their own 
rightful self-interests in a way which does not hurt the college. 

The perennial challenge is so to support and protect the entire 
enterprise of teaching, so to provide the stimulus of enthusiastic 
leadership, and so to clarify the advancing objectives of education, 
that more and more faculty self-interest can see itself reconciled 
with loyalty to common purposes. This highly desirable result 
is surely more likely of attainment where a democratic approach 
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prevails than under the older patterns where between adminis- 
tration and faculty a great gulf was fixed. 

Indeed, this democratic effort at reconciliation is the underlying 
moral warrant for a sober faith in the soundness of our continuing 
to build on present foundations. 


| 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE SYSTEM AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN’ 


By CHARLES L. JAMISON 
University of Michigan 


A basic philosophy of faculty participation in the administration 
of a university underlies the executive committee system at the 
University of Michigan. The personnel organization of any uni- 
versity is unique among organizations because all of its members 
are educated to a high degree; they are mentally alert; they are 
trained to be analytical. No group of workers is more aware of 
bad management or more critical of it than they are. An attitude 
of distrust weakens their morale and interferes with their doing 
effective work. Personnel relations call for superlative judgment 
and tolerance and understanding on the part of administrative 
officers. It should be apparent to all top executives that their 
responsibilities call for great wisdom. Some are born wise; some 
achieve wisdom; and some have wisdom thrust upon them. 

The ones who are born wise need no advice. They believe them- 
selves to be endowed with a gift of omniscience, to add to which 
would be like gilding refined gold. Those who achieve wisdom 
are not so sure of themselves. They are willing to take advice, 
but they reserve the right to choose their advisers. In some cases 
the advisers are wisely selected, and are organized in recognized 
standing committees whose identity and function are known to all. 
Members of such committees may have the confidence and respect 
of the rank and file, even though the teachers have had no voice in 
selecting the committeemen. From that reasonably acceptable 
situation advisory groups may range all the way down to a half 
dozen of anonymous court favorites. 

_) Address presented at the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors on February 27 1948, in St. Louis, Missouri, as 


part of a symposium on the Place and Function of Faculties in College and Univer- 
sity Government. 
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The group of administrators who have wisdom thrust upon them 
delegate to committees elected by the voting members of the 
faculty much of the preliminary fact-finding incident to making 
policy decisions, as well as the interpretation of the facts and the 
formulation of policy. Recommendations coming from such com- 
mittees may be treated in one of three ways. They may be 
accepted readily by the administrative group, or they may be 
accepted with reservations, or they may not be accepted at all. 
However, where faculty participation in administration is the ac- 
cepted order, top administrators think twice before they reject the 
recommendations of the faculty. In the first place, they are 
afraid that an alternative policy may not be as workable as the one 
evolved by the combined wisdom of a faculty committee. In the 
second place, they hesitate to disturb the morale of the faculty by 
ignoring their recommendations. 

If we accept the premise that the average teacher is just as cap- 
able as the average administrator, and that the joint product of the 
brains of a group of teachers is better than the product of the brain 
of a single administrator, then any institution of learning is better 
administered with faculty participation than without it. Objec- 
tion may be raised to that dictum because there is a misunderstand- 
ing of the difference between policy making and policy execution. 
A committee whose end product is formulated policy may better 
be termed an administrative committee and not an executive com- 
mittee. “Executive” implies the carrying out of policies. A com- 
mittee cannot do that. It can do little more than to pass the rec- 
ommended policy on to the executive officers whose responsibility 
it is to put the plan into execution, once a decision has been reached 
and a policy has been formulated. Should the administration fail 
in its responsibility of execution, it is well within the right of the 
committee to ask why the recommendation has not been acted 
upon. In the execution of policies there are many quick decisions 
that must be made by way of interpretation and adaptation of a 
policy to situations as they arise. Only executive officers are in a 
position to make such decisions. Certainly members of the teach- 
ing staff are not on constant duty as a committee to deal with such 
matters, and they have no desire to do so. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


II 


For an institution that has been administered under a system of 
autocratic control, transition to a system of faculty participation is 
not easily accomplished. Reforms usually are born in crises. 
When a major change in administrative personnel is being made, 
that is the best time to introduce faculty participation. For ex- 
ample, the retirement of a president always makes a change in 
administration necessary. Then, too, other forces may bring 
about a change. The protracted reign of a despot, however benev- 
olent he may have been, generally weakens the morale of the 
teaching staff, impairs its efficiency, and makes it difficult to find 
or retain good teachers. The person who succeeds to the executive 
position, if he is competent to fill the place, should sense such a sit- 
uation and should be eager to do all he can to restore morale. 
There are few reforms, aside from substantial increases in salaries, 
that will win the loyalty of a faculty more quickly than to invite 
them to participate in administration. If it should happen that 
the new executive has come up from the ranks, he may be depended 
upon to initiate the reform without much pressure from his col- 
leagues, particularly if he himself has suffered under the despotism 
of his predecessor. 


It was such a circumstance which gave impetus to the general 
acceptance of the executive committee system at the University of 
Michigan. On August 26, 1933, the Board of Regents adopted a 
by-law which stipulates that a dean shall be assisted by an execu- 
tive committee, if one has been created. ‘“The executive commit- 
tee, in addition to assisting with administrative functions, shall be 
charged with the duties of investigating and formulating educa- 
tional and instructional policies for consideration by the faculty, 
and shall act for the faculty in matters of budget, promotions, and 
appointments.” The dean or other administrative head is ex 
officio the chairman of the committee serving his division. 

The College of Literature, Science and the Arts, with 366 in- 
structors and professors, is the largest division on the campus. It 
was the first unit to organize an executive committee. Eight pro- 
fessional schools now have executive committees legalized by the 
Board of Regents. In one other professional school there is the 
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counterpart of an executive committee, but without the protection 
of Regental sanction. How important that sanction is never has 
been tested, but once the precedent of faculty participation has 
been established, it is not likely to be abolished. It could happen, 
of course, that a dean working with an unofficial committee might 
develop a leaning toward autocracy and might neglect the com- 
mittee when reaching important decisions. Had the committee 
been created by action of the Board of Regents, he would by-pass 
it at his peril, because the executive committee in effect represents 
the Regents. 

Divisions which have relatively small teaching staffs have no 
executive committees, but regard the whole group as a committee. 
Every faculty meeting then becomes a committee meeting. Yet, 
in the nature of things, a faculty cannot act fully as an executive 
committee. The outstanding function of the executive committee, 
as defined by the Board of Regents, is power to “‘act for the faculty 
in matters of budget, promotions, and appointments.” The wis- 
dom of allowing the entire faculty to debate such matters is doubt- 
ful. Such deliberations involve the appraisal of personal qualifi- 
cations. To have a person who is being appraised sit in on the 
appraisal of his own qualifications would prove embarrassing. 
Budgetary matters in such cases should be, and are, handled by the 
dean alone. 

The size of the executive committees at the University of Michi- 
gan varies with the size of the divisional faculty. The committee 
of the Arts College consists of six elected members plus the dean as 
ex officio member. The Medical School, the School of Public 
Health, and the School of Music have each four elected members 
and two ex officio members. The College of Engineering has four 
elected members plus the dean as ex officio member. The College 
of Architecture and Design and the School of Dentistry have each 
three elected members and two ex officio members. The School of 
Nursing has two elected members and two ex officio members. 
The School of Business Administration has two elected members 
plus the dean as ex officio member. 

In four of the above-mentioned divisions members are elected 
for four years; in four divisions they are elected for three years; 
and in two divisions they are elected for two years. In the Arts 
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College two members are replaced each year. In every other 
division one member is replaced each year. The Regents’ by-law 
does not permit the election of a member to succeed himself. One 
year must elapse before he is eligible for re-election. 


III 


The word “elected” has been used to simplify the explanation of 
procedure, but technically the members are appointed by the 
Regents upon recommendation of the President. The President’s 
recommendations are made from a panel which has been duly 
elected. In some divisions three names are proposed for each 
vacancy; in other divisions two names are proposed. The device 
of giving the President a little latitude in selecting the people who 
are to serve on these important committees gives the Regents con- 
trol over the appointments. When it was suggested in 1933 that 
the Arts College faculty be given absolute power to select members 
of the Committee, the Board of Regents were of the unanimous 
opinion “that it could not legally adopt any plan of organization 
which would make it impossible for the Regents to select executive 
officials when it seemed best for them to do so.”! It is true that 
the executive committees work directly with the respective deans. 
But the President would be derelict if he allowed the deans to have 
their efficiency impaired by being obliged to clash with any com- 
mitteeman who is persona non grata. How is the President to 
know who is acceptable and who is not? He may not know except 
as he is advised by the deans. In the last analysis the deans really 
make the recommendations which finally go to the Board of Re- 
gents for approval, but the President has the power to overrule the 
choice of a dean, if he has sufficient reason for doing so. In prac- 
tice he usually recommends the men who have received the highest 
number of votes. 

Nominations of candidates for election to the panels in the larger 
divisions is a preliminary step which has been criticized from time 
to time. In the Arts College it is the custom for the incumbent 
executive committee to appoint a nominating committee which is 


1 Letter from Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, President of the University, to Dr. Ed- 
= H. Kraus, Dean of the College of Literature, Science and the Arts (August, 
1933). 
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empowered to select twice as many candidates as are to be elected. 
It would be possible, no doubt, for an executive committee to 
associate itself with a clique which could be made self-perpetuating 
by appointing nominating committees which would always nomi- 
nate from members of the clique. The dean of the Arts College 
tries to prevent this by asking each nominating committee to give 
consideration to each department of the College when selecting 
nominees, in order to make the executive committee as representa- 
tive as possible. This ideal has been realized to a marked degree. 
In the past fifteen years twenty departments of the Arts College 
have been represented on the Committee. Only one department 
has had as many as four representatives in all those years; ten de- 
partments have had only one. 

Not long ago the Senate Advisory Committee on University 
Affairs was asked to inquire into the situation “‘as regards modes of 
selection of committees and to explore the possibilities of further 
democratization of faculty selection.” The Advisory Committee 
was not convinced that democratic principles were being seriously 
violated. It stated in its report that “the conditions within 


the colleges vary as widely as do the attitudes of the various facul- 


ties to the question of democratization of faculty selection,” and 
therefore it did not feel competent to make any recommendation 
for reform. 

In the smaller schools and colleges a slate of nominees is un- 
necessary. The name of any eligible member of the faculty may 
be entered on the ballot. The ones receiving the highest number 
of votes are elected. In practice it has been found that there is a 
healthy rotation of members on the executive committees. While 
there is a willingness to serve, and election to an executive com- 
mittee is regarded as an honor, there is no great dissatisfaction at 
not being chosen. The work is time consuming and teachers gen- 
erally are not made unhappy by having their colleagues do the 
work. 


IV 


Reference has been made to the Senate Advisory Committee on 
University Affairs. This is a different type of committee. It 
represents all the teaching divisions of the University and serves as 
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a channel of communication between the faculty and the adminis- 
tration. In effect, it is an express highway which by-passes de- 
partment chairmen and deans and connects the faculty with the two 
high ranking officers of the University, the President and the Pro- 
vost. In matters of outstanding importance to the faculty the 
committee has access to the Board of Regents. The organization 
of the committee has undergone some changes in the past ten years, 
but fundamentally its functions have not been changed. As con- 
stituted at present, the committee is made up of seventeen mem- 
bers elected by the University Senate. The Senate is composed of 
all members of the teaching and research staffs above the rank of 
instructor. A slate of two nominees to fill each vacancy on the 
committee is submitted to the Senate for election each year. A 
system of proportional representation has been adopted which 
gives most of the schools and colleges an opportunity to be repre- 
sented. Members serve for three years. 

The functions of the committee are varied. Among other things 
it receives suggestions and complaints from any member of the 
faculty on any subject, such as the one already mentioned, namely, 
democratization in selecting committeemen; the housing of the 
teaching staff; and such trivial matters as bicycle riding on cam- 
pus sidewalks. The committee studiously considers every prob- 
lem placed before it, and tries to find a remedy. One outstanding 
activity is to arrange for hearings of tenure cases. Each case is 
heard before a subcommittee made up of members of the Advisory 
Committee or other impartial teachers. Another activity in which 
it has engaged for several years is a continuing study of the economic 
status of the faculty. The extent to which the administration 
of the University has been influenced by the Committee’s periodic 
reports on this subject cannot be measured, but at least this 
activity has had more than a nuisance value. Not all matters 
coming to the Advisory Committee are initiated by the faculty. 
The administration lays many problems before the committee for 
consideration. Relations with the administration always have 
been cordial, and the President and the Provost have come to 
rely on the committee as a reliable listening post for faculty 
opinion. 

There are a number of other faculty committees which are ad- 
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visory in character. All of this organizational machinery designed 
to give the faculty participation in administration is of unques- 
tioned advantage to both teachers and administration. It enables 
the administration to profit from the ideas of specialists on the 
faculty, and it gives teachers an insight into the problems of ad- 
ministration. It brings to the fore teachers who have potential 
administrative ability, and marks them as prospects for adminis- 
trative positions. Above all it contributes much to maintaining 
high morale at the University of Michigan. 
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THE FOUNDING FATHERS AND 
CONSCRIPTION—REBUTTAL 


By PHILIP L. RALPH 
Lake Erie College 


The most constructive reply to Professor Charles G. Wilber’s 
statements! would be an invitation to all who are interested to turn 
to the writings of Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, and 
their colleagues, and read carefully what they had to say on the 
question of military policy. 

Evidently Professor Wilber misunderstood or misinterpreted 
part of the substance of my article.? I did not argue or imply that 
the Founding Fathers “were utterly and completely opposed to any 
peacetime military training.” I did contend that their expressed 
sentiments and convictions were incompatible with the program 
for compulsory universal military training which is currently being 
promoted. Just what comments they would have made on the 
conscription policy now being advocated for the United States 
must of course remain conjectural, because no similar proposal was 
seriously considered in their day. It is hardly stretching the 
imagination to conclude that they would have rejected it, in view 
of their condemnation of much milder forms of militarization. 
As pointed out in my article, the Washington Militia Plan of 1790 
(never adopted because of Congressional opposition) called for 
compulsory military training on a nation-wide scale; but in view 
of its liberal exemptions, extremely limited periods of required 
service, and, above all, retention by the several States of the ap- 
pointment of officers, the administration of the training, and the 
exercise of discipline over the militiamen, it differed fundamentally 
from the plans for compulsory universal training which are being 
urged today. 

“The Founding Fathers and Conscription—A Reply,” Bulletin, Autumn, 
1947, PP- $35-537- 


2*The Founding Fathers and Conscription,” Bulletin, Autumn, 1946, pp. 443- 
455. 
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Mr. Wilber finds a summary of Hamilton’s views on the value 
of a militia “misleading.” The arguments of Hamilton as set 
forth in considerable detail in The Federalist (Nos. 24 through 29) 
show that he favored both a militia, under jurisdiction of the in- 
dividual States and from which a select corps could be chosen to 
serve the national government in time of emergency, and also a 
permanent military force or standing army under Federal control. 
Neither of these instruments, however, was postulated upon the 
institution of conscription. In discussing the ideal of a well-regu- 
lated militia, Hamilton asserted flatly that to require the whole 
body of citizens to be trained to the point of military competence 
“‘would be a real grievance to the people, and a serious public in- 
convenience and loss.” ‘“To attempt a thing which would abridge 
the mass of labor and industry to so considerable an extent, would 
be unwise: and the experiment, if made, could not succeed, be- 
cause it would not long be endured. . .the scheme of disciplining the 
whole nation must be abandoned as mischievous or impracticable” 
(No. 29). The standing army which he recommended was, as 
pointed out in my article, to maintain small frontier garrisons 
against Indian attacks and to meet the threat arising from the 
forces which England and Spain still retained on our continent 
(Nos. 24 and 25). While he felt that it would probably be neces- 
sary to keep a permanent corps as a defensive force, he made it clear 
that so long as the force was restricted to these modest and pru- 
dential objectives it would be, although “‘a standing army in time 
of peace, a small one, indeed” (No. 24). He even suggested that 
the ‘‘moderate garrisons” which were then indispensable might be 
rendered unnecessary by the development of a navy (No. 24). 
These qualifications should be kept in mind in evaluating the asser- 
tion that “Hamilton was convinced that a regular professional 
army is the backbone of national security.” 

If there was anything upon which the early American leaders 
were in earnest and emphatic agreement, it was an abhorrence of 
militarism and the repudiation of large military establishments in 
time of peace. Perhaps those who are today demanding universal 
compulsory military training for our nation (which we are admon- 
ished to call conscription only when it is practiced in Europe) do 
not want a large military establishment either. In that case they 
have concealed their objectives to an almost incredible degree. 


FOR THE TEACHER AGED 65—WHAT? 


By LAURENS H. SEELYE 
Robert College 


My father and grandfather were college teachers. How far they 
looked into the future while still teaching I do not know, but I do 
know their prospects for “retiring allowances” or “‘pensions” were 
nil. In those days faculty could continue sitting on professorial 
chairs until they became liabilities so egregious that trustees had 
no option but to oust them. Sometimes trustees, recalling the 
decades of devoted service on small pay, felt moved by honor and 
sentiment to vote a pension of a few hundred dollars a year. Pen- 
sions like these squeezed unexpectedly from budgets, if multiplied, 
threatened raids on current income. Consequently, some teachers 
got pensions, others got none, and bad feeling smouldered and 
sparked. Instead of a pension, sometimes a lump sum was handed 
out as a “purse.” Thus college professors, anticipating a cold 
fiscal climate, and lacking spouses with property, husbanded pit- 
tances to buy homes or to “invest” in gold mines, practiced the 
oriental method of procreation to guarantee old age insurance, and 
nourished trust in a benign Economic Provider. Not much else 
was there which these colleagues of my father and grandfather 
could have planned. Administrations and trustees were nagged 
by problems more insistent than the questionable effect of accumu- 
lating birthdays upon classroom prowess. If an instance of this 
problem did annoy them—well, there was impious solace in recall- 
ing the poised scythe of Father Time. 

“Them times. ..,” said our house painter about another matter, 
“‘*has went.” Today seven hundred of the thousand colleges 
and universities in the United States and Canada participate in re- 
tirement pension plans or operate their own. A teacher who, 
twenty to thirty years ago, began to share in these plans now looks 
forward to receiving about half his average annual salary as a re- 
tirement pension. Many teachers are now not dependent entirely 
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on their putative gold-mine dividends, their surplus-earning off- 
spring, or largesses from kindly alumni and trustees. 


II 


Nowadays a teacher in a pension plan can predict some facts 
about his retirement. He knows it will come, under the statutes 
of the plan, at an age in the vicinity of 65. However unwise the 
mandatory retirement of college teachers at the age of 65 may be, 
he must perforce accept it as the age of his retirement. I suppose 
this age may have beenset in a fevered day before books were written 
on life beginning after age forty; or perhaps by actuaries when the 
average expectancy of life was less than it is today. In our con- 
temporary periodicals a commonplace fact is that the average ex- 
pectation of life in 1900 was 48 years, but today it is 63 years. “In 
1850 men and women of 65 and over made up only three per cent of 
our population. Today they comprise seven per cent and their 
number is 10,000,000. In 1980 their proportion will be more than 
11 per cent and their number will be 19,000,000. Science has pre- 
sented us with another 20 years of life.”! Thus, in approaching 
decades, more teachers of 65 and over will be living healthily than 
in the days of my father and grandfather. Among these will be 
college professors still endowed with vision and vigor who could be 
directed profitably into further educational enterprise. 

In 1941, while waiting in the office of a friend at a Western uni- 
versity, I dipped into its catalogue. Two entire front pages were 
packed with names of “‘Professors Emeriti.”” Over sixty of them, 
all living! I fell to ruminating on the variety and scope of inter- 
ests, both professional and avocational, among these sixty people. 
Undoubtedly some were ready to stop teaching then, there, and 
anywhere. Doubtless also some others were equipped to plant 
their experience of teaching and research in another college garden. 
From my memories leapt the reminder that starting work in a new 
locale is often life-giving. Perhaps some of these sixty emeriti 
were already in service elsewhere: I had then no time to inquire. 
But if one university could harbor sixty living retired teachers, it 
takes little imagination to picture among thirty universities and 


1 Editorial in Life, quoted in Readers Digest, October, 1947, p. 101. 
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six hundred colleges the reserve resources of mature teaching man- 
power still available. 


For the teacher aged 65 there is needed a Teachers Continuation 
Service, to provide a personal advisory service by which experienced 
teachers still interested in and capable of further teaching and/or 
research activity, but retiring from their positions under a statutory 
pension plan, may be introduced to visiting teaching or research 
opportunities in other institutions. 


In spite of the teacher’s guarantee of pension, the hour of retire- 
ment still, and often, tolls upon his spirit.! The teacher has no 
longer grounds, to be sure, for alleging that trustee action in retiring 
him is personal, arbitrary, summary, or unexpected. Yet, how- 
ever blandly he appears to approach the legal date, the mind of 
many a healthy teacher, with his sense of vocation still ardent, is 
torn. On the one hand he welcomes a surcease after years of 
winters and summers pedalling through his routine of weighty cam- 
pus duties. On the other hand, come September with its budding 
college year, he finds that the teeming and bustling old campus 
drops him aside; and heis lonely. He is shot by the fact—I am Out! 
He realizes how much of the stature and verve of a teacher’s spirit 
is merely loaned him for a working career by this legal, corporate 
entity, the institution, which now by statute has called its loan. 

Two classes of retiring teachers would not benefit from this 
Teachers Continuation Service. Some by retirement time would 
have set a period to their careers by having grown unfit for further 
give and take with student minds in either teaching or research. 
Others, prior to retirement, have shaped their future, so that the 
statutory operation only swings wider a door already ajar. A 
Teachers Continuation Service, however, would draw into its orbit 
the type of retiring teacher whose days of educational service were 
not over, but who was only unsure what to do, or where to do it. 
This Service could help mature, teachable teachers to escape the 
torturing thought of “‘being on the shelf,” or “being finished,” by 

! The T. I. A. A. issues a pamphlet, “When to Prepare for Retirement,” by Henry 
fama, Besides valuable testimonies and reflections on the subject, it contains a 
ibliography of eleven titles dealing with the creative possibilities of advancing age. 
‘In the 1943-44 Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 


ing, Howard J. Savage, its Secretary, treats of some administrative aspects of 
“Work after Retirement.” 
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enabling them to discover fresh interests in other communities.! 
To many professors a change of scene, community, even of country, 
might prove to be a creative stimulus. 


The following example of this may recall similar instances to the 
reader. A retired member of the University of Chicago faculty 
went to Fisk University in Nashville, where he devoted flowering 
years to teaching sociology to negro youth. A scientist returning 
after statutory retirement from twenty-five years at an American 
institution abroad started a new career in the faculty of a men’s 
college in New York State. A teacher who soon ends thirty years 
of science teaching in a technical school hopes to travel with his 
wife to an American college overseas, there to teach English liter- 
ature, his hobby; and as he is a researcher in his vocational field, he 
would doubtless make and publish studies on the terrain about the 
college where he came to be located. Instances like these grew 
out of casual, accidental contacts. Many more might emerge if 
there were a way of surveying the two relevant groups, those 
teachers on pensions desirous and capable of giving further serv- 
ices, and those institutions wishing to engage and enjoy these 
services. The latter group would include not only colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States and abroad, but libraries, museums, 
galleries, and other cultural institutions as well. 


The ways in which an institution might profit from a visiting 
teacher (and his wife) are many and various. He might teach 
part-time in a department, of either his professional specialty or of 
his avocation. The Harvard professor who teaches a classical 
language yet spends summertime tramping and writing on botany 
is not the only versatile teacher-researcher in the United States. 
Younger teachers in many colleges request leaves for graduate 
study. To make possible the granting of such requests, substi- 
tutes are needed for a year or two. A college or university may 
have on its regular staff a teacher who is invited to work for a year 
with the government or a corporation, or who needs to complete a 

1 A few years ago a certain college invited a professor from a neighboring college 
to spend a week on its campus as a “Visiting Lecturer.” The neighbor was given a 
reception similar to one a visitor from Oxford or Paris might have enjoyed, with 
oie lectures, seminar conferences, tea discussions. He delivered the academic 


goods. Later in a letter he wrote to the inviting committee, “You have given me 
the heart-warming experience of being again a teacher who is somebody!” 
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study or a publication. The administration enjoys the kudos of 
accepting this invitation, knowing well the absent teacher will on 
returning enrich his familiar courses with broader experience seen 
over a wider horizon. Here also a substitute will be needed for a 
period. For temporary situations like these a Teachers Continu- 
ation Service could suggest experienced substitutes. 

If the visiting teacher were a person of broad erudition, he could 
serve as a kind of “roving professor,” giving talks and holding con- 
ferences among different seminars and courses, thus furthering 
cooperation between traditionally idea-tight departments. From 
his career of work in other institutions he could inoculate faculty 
meetings and committees with a fresh idea or two. 

A wise administration would doubtless promote the visiting 
teacher’s touch with community groups, schools, public affairs, 
adjacent towns. Many Main Streets crisscross the nation where 
retired teachers could radiate information and seminal ideas into 
the adult thinking of off-campus groups. They would have un- 
measured opportunities among service clubs, groups, parent- 
teacher associations, local radio stations. Library managements 
concerned with the cultivation of readers (as well as with the cus- 
todianship of volumes) could devise cooperation with the visiting 
teacher to invigorate reading, to discuss books. And both he and 
his wife would enjoy sharing their avocational interests with those 
of the new campus comrades and of the townsfolk. Viewed thus, 
cultivated teaching personnel, serving as visiting teachers, could 
aid in instigating a kind of intercultural catalysis over the nation. 

Research interests would come into the picture. Resources 
peculiar to the region around a college might come to be seen as re- 
search potentialities. Through inspiration from the visitor, local 
teachers or citizens might join in studying them. An eminent re- 
tired teacher of German went as visiting professor to a South 
Dakota college, discovered thirty thousand German immigrant 
settlers located nearby, and put in spare time studying their dialect. 
Assistance from a visiting professor might give a local teacher ad- 
ditional time to complete his own unfinished research. Occasion- 
ally, where the research ambition of the institution outran organi- 
zation and trained personnel, the visitor might help organize and 
supervise field, laboratory, or library research projects. 
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In brief, an alert educational institution could use experience and 
imagination in diverse ways, conventional and otherwise. The 
question, however, is: When a capable teacher is to be relieved by 
statute from formal duties at one institution, how could we give 
him and another institution needing him a reasonably assured 
chance of meeting one another? 


Ill 


A Teachers Continuation Service would be designed for this. 
Apparatus for such a service would include, probably, an executive 
or two with educational imagination (at least one of whom would 
familiarize himself with the arena of college and university edu- 
cation), a locus open to letters and visits, a supervising committee; 
perhaps an affiliation with some respectable educational or retire- 
ment society, and some principles of operation. Its direction 
would make a study of individual teachers planning retirement.! 
In consultation with them, their colleagues, and others, data on 
their experience, interests, and desires for the future would be 
turned up and recorded. Written records, however, should merely 
supplement sustained personal acquaintance and study; for the 
value of the service would be measured not by file-cards and figures 
but by its ingenious and pertinent suggestions. With the ad- 
ministrators the Service would consult on personnel problems, 
with a view to selecting and inviting as visitors those who could 
make salient contribution to local teaching or research situations. 
These complementary activities of the Service would not be dis- 
similar to that given in 1933-42 by the Emergency Committee in 
Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars. This committee introduced 
teachers and research men from overseas, many of them in years of 
“elder maturity,” to colleges and universities over the United 
States, quite notably to the mutual advantage of teacher and in- 
stitution. The proposed Teachers Continuation Service would in- 
troduce, not teachers from overseas, but American teachers reach- 
ing the statutory or other mandatory age of retirement. A wide 
variety of exchanges should be envisaged; between West and East, 
age and South; among men’s, women’s and coeducational 


see 5500 individuals are now receiving retirement pensions under 
Pi A. A. plan. 
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colleges; between city and country, negro and white, large and 
small institutions. 

How finance this? The Teachers Continuation Service itself 
should not, of course, be commercial. It might be set up by gift or 
special appropriation for a five-year period in order to observe what 
might develop over that time towards the objectives of the Service 
Teachers who consulted with the Service would be those who have 
or expect to have pensions under the T. I. A. A. or other plan, or 
who have private resources. The Service would not set out to 
“find employment for the aged unemployed.” Any institution in- 
viting a teacher would know that he already had a pension or its 
equivalent, and its own contribution would vary with the situation 
and the case. Its share might not be large, but it should be defi- 
nite—for instance, board, a furnished apartment or house, a spe- 
cific research grant, and/or a stipend. It would be hoped that the 
Teachers Continuation Service would have a fund from which 
teachers’ travel to and from appointments could be cared for. 
This fund might also be used to enable an occasional college of un- 
usually meager resources but in a strategic cultural situation to 
enjoy the services of an able visitor. For continuing or new 
research appropriations, various special applications might be 
filed. As invitations would ordinarily be issued for one year 
only (with the possibility of being reaffirmed annually), the 
local administration would not fear to be saddled with the visitor 
after the year ended, unless, of course, it had another year’s 
need of him. 

Two infelicitous ideas can befog our thinking about a person 
termed “retired.” One derives from the fact that the word “tired” 
is the second syllable. Tired teachers at age 65 there are and even 
before, and the sooner they rest the less tiring it will be for them 
and their students. The other is the unreflective linkage of “‘re- 
tire” with “finish.” A Teachers Continuation Service is not sug- 
gested for those who have finished off both a term of tenure and also 
their talent for teaching. Few would rationally favor repeal of the 
retirement regulation as written into the statutes of institutions, 
for this rule releases some professors from prison, hands trustees a 
facile opportunity, clears the rungs for younger instructors, and 
protects unborn hordes of freshmen. What is not done and per- 
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haps needs doing is to offer the untired, “‘statutized” teacher fresh 
outlets in new scenes for his experience and ability. Recently 
came a letter from a former colleague retiring from his chairman- 
ship of a science department, a lively and companionable man. 
He wrote that after June he was moving to his own home in another 
state, where he planned to enjoy himself with his children and his 
hobbies of woodworking and photography. His wife is an alert 
person with community interests. Both are in good health. 
Suppose another college or university, perhaps in the West, North, 
South, East, or overseas knew of this pair; might they perhaps fit 
into its needs for a time? 

Among the varied educational institutions around the globe the 
American college is unique. Through its small classes, its student- 
faculty activities, its intimate campus living, and its relations to 
townsfolk it performs a distinctive service to its youth. Its weak- 
ness, particularly if less accessibly located, is that it easily falls into 
ruts and fails to grow along with the general academic advance in 
scientific and humanistic culture. Administrators are hard-work- 
ing, devoted people in the main, sometimes ahead of faculty mem- 
bers in educational vision, sometimes frightened and restricted by 
the prejudices of local citizenry. From fifty-eight United Nations, 
students are coming to the United States in increasing numbers. 
Swelled by the dammed-up tide of high-school students, plus the 
effect of popular advertising the last war gave to academic courses 
and degrees, American colleges and universities will continue to 
need more and better teachers. Anyone who can be introduced 
fruitfully into these communities to share mature knowledge and 
civilized qualities ought to be an asset to the academic economy. 
To promote this would be the calling of a Teachers Continuation 
Service. 


Note: The author of this article will be in the United States dur- 
ing the summer of 1948 and will welcome correspondence on 
the need and feasibility of a Teachers Continuation Service. 
Letters may be addressed to him in care of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, 1101 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.—Tue Eprror 


PROFESSORIAL SALARIES AND TUITION, 
1947—48: BACKGROUND AND PROPOSALS’ 
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This survey continues the excellent work of Professor Sumner 
H. Slichter, reported previously in this Budletin.? Professor 
Slichter analyzes data on the salaries of professors in 88 institu- 
tions, and on tuition charges at 90 institutions, in each instance 
making comparisons between the years 1940 and 1946. It is not 
necessary to repeat his comments on the limitations of the sample 
and the advantages and disadvantages of figures for average pay in 
all ranks over the minimum figures of full professors. The latter 
usually give an adequate indication of the absolute and relative 
losses suffered by college teachers since 1940. This paper starts, in 
the opening two sections, with the recital of the results of my 
survey; this is followed by an analysis of the economic status of the 
profession; and the concluding sections contain suggestions as to 
what might be done to improve the situation. 

By way of reminder, let me summarize Professor Slichter’s main 
conclusions. In 1940, minimum pay for full professors in three- 
fourths of the sample fell within the range of $2500 to $3999. In 
1946, two-thirds fell within the range of $3500 to $4999. In two- 
thirds of the cases, the minimum salary of full professors over the 
years 1940 to 1946 rose by less than 25 per cent; and the median 
increase seems to have been about 20 per cent. Over these years, 

1 I made this survey in my capacity as Chairman of the Committee on the 
Economic Status of the Profession, Harvard University Chapter, American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. I acknowledge the valuable aid of Professor 
Sumner H. Slichter and Mrs. Arthur Rosenbloom. Many of the points briefly 
touched upon here are discussed more fully in my book, How Shall We Pay for 
Education: An Economist's Approach to Education, Harper's, 1948. 

?“*What Has Happened to Professors’ Salaries Since 1940,” in Bulletin, Winter 
1946, pp. 718-723. Supplementary figures, based upon salaries in 106 institutions 


and tuition in 127 institutions, were presented by Professor Slichter to the Annual 
Meeting of 1947, and were published in the Bu//etin for Spring, 1947, pp. 98-101. 
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more than half the institutions involved had increased tuition less 
than 20 per cent and only 10 per cent as much as 40 per cent. 


II 


This survey continues the figures into 1947-48. The present 
sample is somewhat better than Professor Slichter’s, since I have 
increased the number of returns from state institutions, and par- 
ticularly from the South and West. Here are some conclusions: 

In the past year (1947-48 over 1946-47) the rise in minimum pay 
for full professors has been substantial. Table 1 gives the results 
for 1947-48; Professor Slichter’s article may be consulted for the 
1946-47 figures. Compare in Table 2 the decline in the percentage 
falling in the lowest class and the rise in the highest class. 


Tas.e oF Minimum SAcarizs FoR Proressors, 1947-48 


Number of Institutions 

Total Private Public 
$2000-2499 
2500-2999 
3000-3499 
3500-3999 
4000-4499 
4500-4999 
5000-5499 
5500-5999 
499 
6500-6999 
7000-7499 
75090-7999 
8000-8499 
8500-8999 
9000-9499 

9500-10,000 

Total 7° 49 


* One institution in each category with salary on an annual basis, allowing 1 
month or 7 weeks vacation. : 
* One institution includes house or apartment with rental! value of $600 annually. 


2—Minimvom Pay, Fut Proressors—g2 Ipenticat INnstiTuTIONS, 1946-47 
AND 1947-48 


Percentages 
1946-47 1947-48 

8 

63 64 


3500-4999 
5000-9999 13 28 
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Of these 92 institutions, 20 per cent provided no increase in 
1947-48; 23 per cent, an increase of less than 10 per cent; 40 per 
cent, a rise of 10-19.9 per cent; and 16 per cent, a rise of 20-34.9 
percent. These figures yield a median rise of 10-14.9 per cent and, 
on top of the increase of 20 per cent for 1940-46, raise the total gain 
to almost 35 per cent. 

As regards tuition, increases for 1947-48 over 1946-47, in 94 
institutions, were as follows: 


Tuition, Percentacs Increase Wituin Rance, 1947-48 Over 1946-47 


For the year, the median rise was close to 10 per cent, and for the 
years 1940 to 1947-48, 30-35 per cent. Tuition was less than 
$200 in 47 of the sample of 117 institutions (40 per cent), 200 to 299 
dollars in 2 (2 per cent), 300 to 399 dollars in 15 (13 per cent), 400 
to 499 dollars in 25 (21 per cent), 500 to $99 dollars in 17 (15 per 
cent), and $600 up in 11 (g per cent). The median for all institu- 
tions fell in the range of 350 to 399 dollars, and for the 70 private 
institutions, in the range of 450 to 499 dollars. 


3—Percentace Increass Tuition Between 1946-47 AND 1947-48 


Number of Institutions 
Total Private 
and Public Public 
Inst. in State Private In State Out of state 
(1) (2 (3 (4 
No increase 35 
I 


Less than 5.0% 


5-9-97% 
10-14.9% 


I 
9 
5 


20-24.9% 
25-29.9% 1 


° 
30-34-9% 4 
35-39-90 I 
4044.97 
45-49-97 ° 
50-54.9% I 
Over 55% 
Total 

* Increases of 138% and 180%. 
* Includes one institution where tuition increased from nothing to $96 per year. 


15-19.9% 5 
2 


n 

conn mon 

w 
ee 
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Ill 


With this statistical background, we move on to the large issues 
raised. The first problem is how much should salaries of college 
teachers rise? The relevant variable is income before taxes, not 
after taxes. It is not the responsibility of the college to compen- 
sate its employees for the rise of income tax, which might be con- 
sidered the citizens’ contribution to financing the war and its after- 
math. Should employers raise pay pari passu with the increase in 
income tax, the effects would be highly inflationary, and taxes and 
prices would begin an endless chase. 

In the discussion of justice for teachers, it is generally held that 
pay should rise at least as much as the cost of living. In that man- 
ner, the teachers’ command over goods and services would be sus- 
tained. It is clear that the rise in salaries has lagged far behind 
that in the cost of living. Generous estimates based on my sample 
for minimum pay for full professors point to a rise of pay already 
achieved of around 35 per cent.' Actually, the consumers’ price 
index by the end of 1947 registers a rise of 65 per cent above the 
1940 level, and the average rise for the academic year 1947-48 over 
1940 may also be estimated at 65 per cent, and at 10 per cent over 
that of the academic year 1946-47. 

Our estimate of a rise of 35 per cent for minimum pay of full pro- 
fessors is, as has been noted, on the generous side. But even that 
increase is about one-half that in the cost of living. My estimate 
may be compared with the following: 

1. Mr. Benjamin Fine (New York Times, February, 1947) made 
a survey which put the pay increase for a// college teachers by 1946 
at 20 per cent, and the range from 17 per cent for professors and 
assistant professors to 20 per cent for instructors. The consumer 
price index had risen by 39-40 per cent from 1940 to 1946. 

2. Another survey (Science and Society, October 5, 1945) 
yielded an average rise of 17.7 per cent, with variations from § per 
cent for one institution to 42 per cent for another. Since the con- 
sumer index had only risen by 28 per cent, the situation was serious 
but not precarious by 1945. The unfortunate break of prices in 
1946 and 1947 intensified the crisis. 


1 Available figures on pay of ranks other than full professor suggest somewhat 
larger increases for instructors and assistant professors. 
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3. Volume IV of the Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education has recently appeared.' This report italicizes 
the following: 

“The greatest source of personal disturbance to faculty members was 
the compensation received. Fifty per cent felt that present incomes 
were such that continuance in the teaching profession was at a great 
personal sacrifice; that the quality of their work was being seriously 
affected by financial worries. It seems evident that the favorable re- 
port upon faculty morale will soon be succeeded by an unfavorable one 
unless faculty salaries are made more adequate.”’ With more work 
and higher responsibilities in 1947 than in 1940, the professor re- 
ceived much less real income. 

According to this report, the median salary of the teaching staff 
in 194§ for 10 per cent of 257 “‘strong”’ institutions was $1970 or 
less for 9 months, or $2600 per year; for the next 15 per cent of the 
institutions having the next higher salaries, half received $3000 
per year or less; in half, the median salary was less than $3600 per 
year; in 75 per cent, under $4100 per year; and in the best paying 
institutions, half the staff received $5600 per year or less. 

For 29 of the strongest institutions in the country, the average 
teaching salary in 1946-47 was but $3867 for a 9-month period, the 
average age was 401/2 years, and the average teaching experience, 
14.3 years. The average pay for a physician with the same experi- 
ence and slightly greater age is at least twice as high. 

Salaries of college faculties in 51 land-grant colleges, according to 
the Commission, were almost unchanged from 1928 to 1942. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1947 there had been salary increases of from 7 to 45 
per cent in various institutions, with an average increase of less than 

30 per cent. Contemplated rises in the fall of 1947 would raise the 
average to 32 per cent above the figure for autumn, 194°. 

The President’s Commission urges a beginning salary sufficiently 
high to meet competition and attract outstanding talent, early in- 
creases in pay to hold talented teachers and research specialists, 
reasonable increases in salary, based on performance, within each 
category of rank, pay high enough to assure maintenance of reason- 
able living standards and reflect recognition of the individual’s 


_| Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. 1V, Staffing Higher Educa- 
tion, 1947, esp. pp. 49-55. 
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worth to society, determination of salary policy with participation 
of faculty, and renunciation of a policy evident in 1945-47 of con- 
centrating increases on junior members of the faculty. This last 
recommendation does not imply that the young get too much; the 
older members receive too little. 

We may conclude that the pay of college faculties has fallen far 
behind the rise in the cost of living. The increase of Io per cent or 
somewhat more in 1947-48, moreover, has largely prevented a 
further deterioration; and in view of the much greater strength of 
institutional factors tending to raise prices than in the interwar 
period the problem of keeping college incomes up with rising prices 
is going to become more and more serious. 


IV 


A comparison of incomes and cost of living by no means exhausts 
the issues. Current discussions pay little attention to the need of 
sharing in the gains of progress. Justice and, more important, the 
continued inflow of men and women of ability into the teaching pro- 
fession, require that college salaries rise more than the cost of liv- 
ing. Unless they do, teachers will have failed to share in the gains 
of progress, and teaching will become an occupation of diminishing 
attractiveness. Let us then compare the gains of college teachers 
(which, since 1940, may be put at 30-35 per cent) in relation to the 
gains of the community at large. 

According to the Department of Commerce,' the average annual 
earnings per full-time employee for the community at large were as 
follows: 


The increase over 1940 is roughly 100 per cent. 
Another estimate, covering per capita disposable personal in- 
come, yields the following:? 


1 National Income, Supplement to Survey of Current Business, July, 1947, p. 38- 
® Economic Report of the President, January, 1947, p. 113. 


| 
1947... «$2600 (my estimate) 
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Community at large: Current dollars, percentage 

rise 1940 to 1947 112 per cent 
College teachers: In dollars of stable purchasing 

power (first half of 1947 dollars), 1940 to 1947... 33 per cent - 


Clearly, the increases for college teachers in current dollars has 
been but one-third as large as that for the community—on a before 
or after tax basis. Again, whereas the average citizen has increased 
his goods income by one-third aftertax basis, the professor has 
suffered a loss of about 20-25 per cent on a pre-tax basis, and sub- 
stantially more after taxes. 


So far we have discussed the developments since 1940; and as 
important as these are, it is also necessary to take the longer view. 
There can be little doubt that, in part, the losses suffered by col- 
lege teachers since 1939 reflect the effects of long-run tendencies to 
turn out large numbers of educated men and women. In short, the 
inexorable laws of supply and demand in part account for relative 
losses of the white-collar workers generally; and inflation, with its 


accompanying maldistribution, tends both to accelerate the rate of 
loss and to increase the extent. 

Since I have discussed this issue in my book, How Shall We Pay 
for Education,' I can be brief here. Here are some relevant facts: 


Poputation, Pusuic Scnoors, anD Numpers or CoLLecr 
Grapuates, 1870-1940? 


Public School College Rise, 
Population Enrollment Graduates, College 
ise, Rise, Rise, Graduates, 
No. Times No. Times No. Times Numbers (000) 


1870-1920 1.6 2.1 4-2 39-3 
1920-1940 0.25 0.2 2.8 136.7 


It should be noted that the college graduate, and particularly the 
teacher in the years 1870-1920, probably had a market which was 
expanding more rapidly (note the marked expansion of school en- 
rollment relative to college graduates) than the supply. In 1920- 


1 Introduction and Ch. 3. 
* Calculated from Statistical Abstract, 1946, pp. 4, 128, 133. 
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40, the market for teachers was not growing relative to the output 
of college graduates at the rate of the preceding 50 years. 

Even more significant are the movements in the rate of pay for 
workers in primary (e. g., agriculture), secondary (e. g., manufactur- 
ing), and tertiary (e. g., services, inclusive of education) occupations. 
From 1870 to 1937, the rise of pay in stable dollars for these groups 
of occupations was 172, 260, and 23 percent, respectively.! Tertiary 
occupations in 1937 still paid about 1/2 more than primary occu- 
pations but in 1870 the tertiary occupations had paid 4 1/2 and 9 
times as much, respectively. The relative losses in the tertiary 
occupations are explicable especially by the large gains in numbers 
in tertiary occupations (especially white-collar workers), and the 
relative gains of productivity in the primary and secondary 
occupations. 

We may conclude, then, that there are long-run factors largely 
associated with the spread of education and the quest for white- 
collar work that also tends to depress college teachers’ salaries. 
But, as has been noted, the market conditions should have been 
favorable in the years before 1920. All those who are disgruntled 
at the rapid relative strides made by the factory worker since 1939 
might be heartened by a rise of teachers’ weekly rea/ pay at 4 times 
the rate of workers, and of annual rea/ income at close to 4 times 
that for workers in all industries excluding farmers—both for the 
period 1890-1926. We may draw the conclusion that despite the 
long-run tendency of teachers along with other tertiary workers to 
lose ground relatively, the long-run position is not so unfavorable 
as is suggested by recent history. 

Here are some interesting facts from Harvard history. They 
suggest that a period which covers relatively favorable years, and 
the unfavorable period after 1939, shows gains in rea/ income for 
full professors (minimum pay), and a rise roughly equal to that in 
the cost of living for the instructional staff; but for the period as 
a whole (even at Harvard, where salary scales are the highest in the 
country and where rises over the who/e period, exclusive of 1939- 
46, have been very favorable), the rise in the rate of pay was sub- 

1C. Clark, The Economics of 1960, 1942, p. 27. 


2 P. H. Douglas, Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926, pp. 130, 201, 203, 


382, 386, 391. (Real wages are money wages corrected by changes in the cost of 
iving. 
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stantially less than that for the economy as a whole. Over this 
period of 33 years (1913 to 1946), Harvard faculty members did not 
share substantially in the gains of progress.! 

Rise, Harvard, 1913 to 1946 

Per capita national income 

Factory workers’ hourly 

Full professors’ minimum pay 

Average pay, instruction staff 

A government survey for 1920 to 1935-36 (when the cost of liv- 
ing had fallen by 30 per cent) reveals that in public institutions 
salaries of professors had risen by 32 per cent, and of assistant pro- 
fessors by 24 per cent.” In terms of goods, professors’ salaries in 
these institutions were up about go per cent, and assistant pro- 
fessors’ salaries by about 7§ per cent. 

We may conclude, then, that college faculties have lost ground 
both absolutely and relatively since 1939; that though since 1939 
the main villain seems to be inflation, the secular relative pay de- 
cline of the white-collar worker, the educated man, the tertiary 
worker is also a relevant consideration; that against the misfor- 
tunes of recent years are to be put absolute gains, and, over some 
periods, relative gains. Over the last 30 years, however, the col- 
lege faculty members do not seem to have shared adequately in the 
gains of progress. 


VI 


From the preceding discussion, we draw the conclusion that col- 
lege and university faculty personnel should receive additional pay 
increases; and should prices continue to rise net over the years, the 
deficiency in pay will grow pari passu. It is necessary to ask where 
is the money to come from. 

Institutions of higher learning are not in a strong financial posi- 
tion; and if it had not been for the windfall offered by the G. I. 
Bill they would have been in worse shape. It is sometimes con- 
tended that the influx of students resulting from the G. I. Bill has 


1 From 1913 to 90m, hemever, Harvard pay rose by close to 100 per cent, whereas 


the cost of living rose y but 40 per cent, the national income per capita but 60 per 
cent, and average hourly pay in manufacturing, 200 per cent. 

* Department of the Interior, Salaries in Universities and Colleges in 1920, 1936, 
especially pp. 5, 24. 
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impaired the financial position of institutions. I do not subscribe 
to that position. As a general rule, the additional or marginal 
cost for the additiona/ students enrolled as the result of federal 
financing is less than the additional tuition obtained. Even for 
heavily endowed institutions, where the average cost per student 
might be (say) $800 and the tuition (say) $500, the marginal cost is 
likely to be substantially less than $500; and the marginal cost is 
relevant. 

Institutions of higher learning are in difficulties because, in this 
inflationary economy, costs rise more than revenues. For ex- 
ample, one investigator found that for a large number of institu- 
tions from 1941 to 1946 the median rise of expenses was 52 per 
cent (79 per cent was the mean rise). But the median return on 
investments was up by but 8 per cent, and tuition by 20 per cent.! 
Another authority? estimated that if students in the postwar world 
were to have physical facilities similar to those had by former stu- 
dents, an investment of $12 billion would be required. This is 
equal roughly to the annual gifts to educational institutions over a 
period of 300 years. 

Tuition tends to account for an increasing part of the revenue of 
higher institutions of learning. Even for the highly endowed in- 
stitutions it equals more than half the revenue; and for the private 
colleges with little endowment, tuition is much more than one-half 
of revenues. For public institutions it is of much less, but of in- 
creasing, importance. 

An obvious way out of the financial difficulties is to raise tuition. 
Most institutions indeed have resorted to this way out, though the 
rise has been but one-half that in the cost of living;* and if allow- 
ance is made for the increase in output per hour of work, the in- 
crease in tuition seems even lower relative to what might be ex- 
pected. In other words, a college with tuition of $400 in the late 
twenties might well justify a rise in tuition by around too per cent 
to around $800—the rise compounded of a 33 per cent increase in 

1W. E. Reck, The Colleges See Red, 

* Lloyd Morey, Comptroller of the "Universit of Illinois, in a speech before the 
National Conference of Higher Education, i in March, 1947. 

* The John Price Jones Corporation’s ee of May 1947 put the increase in 
tuition from prewar to 1947-48 lower than m y- e increase for private in- 


stitutions was 23 per cent. But note that t is ot. was made in May, 1947. 
Survey of Tuition and Fees, p. 3. 
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prices and a 50 per cent (of 133) rise in output per man hour. 
Tuition would then represent not an equivalent amount of goods 
but the product of an equivalent number of hours of work. 

It would be well to introduce substantial rises in tuition fees; 
but they should be accompanied by a large increase in scholarship 
funds. Not only might the college allocate part of the additional 
receipts to scholarships, but even more important, a large rise in 
scholarships from government funds should be forthcoming. In 
this manner, students of ability but with small financial resources 
might find the means to go to college. In this connection, the sug- 
gestion of the President’s Commission on Higher Education that 
the Federal government finance 20 per cent of the students in the 
colleges, providing $120,000,000 in 1948-49, which would give aid 
to 300,000 students, should command serious attention. Ulti- 
mately, under this plan, aid would be forthcoming for 20 per cent 
of those enrolled.! 


VII 


Federal scholarships and fellowships, alone, will not solve the 
problem of university finances. They would indeed facilitate a 
rise in tuition fees, because less concern would then be felt by in- 
stitutions for supporting the democratic ideal of education accord- 
ing to ability; and more students would be able to go to college at 
the high tuition fees. Straightening out of college finances will 
probably require federal aid in other areas: possibly help for re- 
search projects and even direct subsidies, and a frontal attack on 
inflation. 

One may well contend that the present difficulties of the institu- 
tions of higher learning result from federal policies in no small part 
and, therefore, the Federal government should bail the colleges 
out. First, there is the inflation, an outcome of war and mis- 
management by the government. Second, there is the severe tax 
burden which surely contributes toward a reduction of gifts. 
Those who point to a rising ratio of gifts to income (not clearly evi- 
dent, however) do not disprove the depressing effects of higher 
taxes. Surely a rise of effective rate of income tax from 0.6, 2.5, 


a me a Education for American Democracy, Vol. 11, Equalizing and Expanding 
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and 6.8 per cent on incomes of $10,000, $100,000, and § million 
dollars, respectively, in 1913, to 18.6, 62.3, and 85.5 per cent in 
1945, cuts down gifts. On top of the depressing effects of taxes, 
universities and colleges seem to be waging a losing fight in the 
market for philanthropy: Whereas private education received 8.6 
per cent of the total gifts and bequests in 1929, it obtained but 4.9 
per cent in 1942.” 

Third, taxation, low interest rate policies, and the general capi- 
talist milieu have contributed toward a reduction in the return on 
investments. For example, the average return for 45 institutions 
was down from 5.16 per cent in 1926-32 to 4.12 per cent in 1942- 
43. For gI institutions the reduction was from 4.05 per cent in 
1940-41 to 3.74 per cent in 1945-46." Actually, the decline is even 
greater than is so far evident. Institutions have shifted to risky 
investments to a considerable degree. For example, 8 institutions 
with endowment of more than $15 million each had reduced the 
proportion of bonds in their portfolios from 62.0 per cent in 1929 to 
43-9 per cent in 1943, and had raised the proportion of common 
stock from 9.9 to 31.3 per cent. Should the country be con- 
fronted with a serious depression in the next 10 years, institutions 


with large investments in risky portfolios will probably suffer 
serious losses, both in capital value and in income. They are ina 
sense living on tomorrow’s income. A combination of rising prices, 
reduction in the rate of interest, and an increase in enrollment prom- 
ise in the near future to reduce investment income per student in 
1929 dollars by at least two-thirds. 


VIII 


It is time to highlight the main issues. Neither academic sal- 
aries nor tuition have risen since 1939 nearly so much as the cost of 
living, and as a result faculty members suffer a deterioration in 


1 Adapted from Treasury Bulletin, February, 1947, p. A-7. 

J. P. Jones, Year Book 1945-46, passim. 

* American Council on Education Studies: College and University Investments 
and Incomes 192541: 1942, p. 26; College Investments under War Conditions, 1944, 
£30, ond W. Reck, The Financial Status of America’s Colleges and Universities, 

arch, 1947. 
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their living standards, resented all the more because standards 
generally have risen; and the American public gets education on 
the bargain counter. The deficiencies in pay and tuition loom 
much larger when comparison is made not in terms of an unchanged 
standard of living but with the general upward movement of stand- 
ards for the country as a whole. On this basis of comparison with 
the rising flow of goods to the nation, one might well support a rise 
of tuition and pay of 100 per cent over late nineteen twenty rates, 
and substantially more than 50 per cent over 1939. Actual in- 
creases have been much less than even the latter figure. 

The problem is not, however, as simple as this, for the decline in 
the relative position of teachers is partly associated with the long- 
run tendency for white-collared workers to lose—this in spite of the 
fact that over the years faculty members have to some extent 
shared in the gains of progress. And there are serious financial 
problems confronting the institutions of higher learning. Gifts 
and endowment income are relatively less important; and costs 
have soared. Another difficulty is that a rise in tuition based on 
capacity to pay favors further the well-to-do classes which now 
have special privileges in education. A combination of a rise in 
tuition fees, softened by federal scholarships and much-needed ex- 
tension of credit, and other forms of federal aid will help finance 
the required rise of pay, without which the universities will tend to 
become the hunting ground of the incompetent. Federal aid can 
be supported not only as a means toward democratization of edu- 
cation, but also because of government’s responsibility for infla- 
tion, falling rates of interest, and the adverse effects of taxes on 
gifts. It is well to add that continued prosperity, a frontal attack 
on inflation, and some housecleaning by the colleges all will help. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE A FOR 1947! 


To the Members of the Association: 

The Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
for the year 1946 dealt for the most part with the impressions of the 
Committee’s work gained by its new Chairman during his first 
year’s service. With a newcomer’s interest he observed the man- 
ner in which the Committee was organized and how it functioned, 
with emphasis upon the work of its eight Active members; and he 
tried in the report to convey his feeling of admiration for the seem- 
ingly easy skill with which his veteran colleagues were able to 
apply the accepted principles of academic freedom and tenure to 
their successive problems. Venturing a few generalizations, the 
report noted the recurrence of personality clashes, allegations of 
noncooperation, misunderstandings concerning terms of appoint- 
ment, and the failure of both teachers and administrators to insist 
upon procedural safeguards when misunderstandings arise. In re- 
gard to academic freedom it was remarked, with mingled surprise 
and satisfaction, that “‘in spite of explosive possibilities in the con- 
temporary political and economic situation, no threatening post- 
war trend has yet become evident.” We shall return to that topic 
in a later section of this report. 

Beginning again this year with the matter of personnel, we note 
with regret a change in the professional membership of the Com- 
mittee. As reported by the General Secretary in “‘A Letter to the 
Membership” in the Autumn, 1947 issue of the Association’s 
Bulletin, Dr. Robert P. Ludlum resigned from the Association’s 
professional staff effective on September 1, 1947. Since the oper- 
ational work of Committee A is in large part carried on by the pro- 
fessional staff in the Association’s Secretariat, Dr. Ludlum’s de- 
parture seriously handicapped the Committee in meeting its re- 


1 Presented to the Annual Meeting of the Association, February 28, 1948, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
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sponsibilities to the profession, particularly during the late summer 
and autumn of 1947. 

Another change in personnel, which should perhaps be referred 
to as a reassignment in the work of the Committee, was also re- 
ported by the General Secretary in his letter to the membership re- 
ferred to above. On September 15, 1947, the Chairman of the 
Committee became a member of the Association’s professional 
staff. Temporarily at least this change has added to the 
difficulties of the Committee, since pending the appointment of a 
new Chairman the same individual has continued as Chairman while 
assuming the responsibilities of his new réle as Associate Secretary of 
the Association. The duties of the Chairman of Committee A are 
time-consuming and exacting. The time which he must devote to 
the work of the Committee is approximately that required in the 
teaching of a three-hour course. The work calls for insight into 
and an understanding of the principles of academic freedom and 
tenure, devotion to those principles, and willingness to sacrifice 
time and energy to the welfare of the Association and of the pro- 
fession. For these reasons, while it is highly desirable that a new 
Chairman be selected as soon as possible, it is still more desirable 
that he be selected with care. 


II 


A year ago, from his vantage-point as a new member of the Com- 
mittee, the Chairman discovered that much work is done by Com- 
mittee A which the membership of the Association never hears of. 
A member reads the published reports of investigations, and he may, 
as some do, feel impatient at the circumstantial detail of the analy- 
sis, or he may, on the other hand, be impressed by the Committee’s 
effort at factual accuracy, relevance, and the objective reference of 
facts to accepted principles. If he is exceptionally perceptive he may 
read between the lines something of the time and patience that have 
gone into the making of the report. What he does not know, and 
cannot know, is that the difference between the Committee’s 
total activity and its few published reports is considerably greater 
than between the submerged and exposed portions of an iceberg. 
Every Active member of Committee A, deluged week after week 
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with copies of letters, and obligated to comment upon each stage of 
each situation as it develops, gains a sense of the amount of work 
that never sees print. He comes to understand the significance of 
those figures which, in the annual report, are denominated ‘“‘With- 
drawn by complainant,” “Rejected after preliminary investi- 
gation,” and, most of all, ““Adjustment made or being sought.” 
He becomes increasingly aware of both the untruth and the injus- 
tice of those mutually contradictory strictures which he sometimes 
hears from faculty colleagues: ‘“The Association always finds in 
favor of the professor in a tenure case,” and “‘The Association never 
accomplishes anything for the individual who is in trouble.” It 
is to be hoped that some future Chairman of Committee A, in a re- 
port in which more urgent matters do not press for attention, will 
devote some time to demonstrating the falsehood of both accu- 
sations. In the meantime, any member who fails to see the signifi- 
cance of the annual statistics would find an hour’s visit in the 
Association’s Secretariat an enlightening experience. 

But even the Active member of Committee A, unless he has per- 
sonally spent some time in the Association’s Secretariat, can hardly 
realize the amount of work required in writing letters and reports 
and assembling data upon which the Active members of the Com- 
mittee may base their judgment, or which may be used by a special 
committee in further and direct investigation. It would be bore- 
some to recount the extraordinary care with which an important 
letter—and all Committee A letters are important—is com- 
posed, drafted, discussed and revised, and finally redrafted. 
“Never make a statement which cannot be supported;” “Never 
write a letter which you would be unwilling to see in print:’”’ such 
ideals as these cannot be maintained by extemporaneous facility. 
Even in the earliest stages—those stages through which every 
complaint must pass, though it may later be withdrawn, rejected, 
or adjusted—the aggrieved teacher must be given advice and a 
tentative judgment on the basis of the facts as he has presented 
them, and he must be instructed in the proper procedures—at 
times even coached in the letters he is to write. The Committee’s 
first letter of inquiry addressed to the administrator concerned, re- 
questing his assistance in the clarification of facts, must be a com- 
posite of courtesy, firmness, accuracy, and objectivity, and must 
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be clear in its reference to accepted principles. The second step in 
the handling of a case is to explore the possibility of a mutually 
satisfactory and professionally desirable adjustment. Under some 
circumstances an adjustment may mean a compromise of some 
kind; but if the facts indicate that the dismissal of the teacher con- 
cerned is in violation of the accepted principles of academic free- 
dom and tenure, adjustment is merely another word for reinstate- 
ment. Whatever may be the nature of the adjustment, the effort 
to achieve it usually entails a long series of letters, telegrams, 
telephone conversations, and interviews. No effort at conciliation 
is ever abandoned until every possible basis for conciliation has been 
considered. Failing to achieve a mutually satisfactory and pro- 
fessionally desirable adjustment, the Committee proceeds to the 
tedious task of assembling and verifying all the pertinent facts re- 
lating to the case under investigation, in preparation for forming a 
judgment, the final responsibility that inheres in its work. At 
every step in this process, from the initial inquiry to the adminis- 
trator concerned up to the final passing of judgment, the Com- 
mittee or those who carry on its investigatory or conciliatory work 
not only must not prejudge the case or compromise on principle; 
they must avoid the appearance of prejudging the case or com- 
promising on principle. 

The magnitude of this preliminary work may be illustrated by a 
case which has occupied the attention of the Association’s Sec- 
retariat since October 6, 1947. Between that date and January 5, 
1948, 15 letters and telegrams were sent and 1g received, besides 12 
enclosures considered by the complainant to be pertinent evidence. 
There were, in addition, three long-distance telephone conver- 
sations, and one personal interview in the Washington office. 
Yet this time-consuming case appears in the statistical table merely 
as “Adjustment made or being sought;” and the other Active 
members of Committee A were given none of the records until, 
after three months of negotiation, it seemed likely that efforts at 
adjustment would be blocked by the unyielding attitude of both 
parties. 

Happily, efforts at adjustment frequently do succeed. For ex- 
ample, on August 29, 1947, a few weeks before the opening of the 
autumn term, a teacher of twenty-four years’ service was informed 
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that, in view of the uncertain state of his health, his services were 
terminated forthwith, and he would be retired at the age of 61, 
on the extremely small annuity which he had accumulated under 
the State retirement system. After an exchange of eight letters 
and three telegrams, satisfactory arrangements were made for the 
current year, and the way was left open for future adjustments. 
It is evident that an emergency of this kind has to be handled by 
the members in the central office rather than by the Committee as 
a whole; and that, because of its urgency, such a situation must be 
placed ahead of the other work of the office. 

Let us consider another situation to which the Committee has de- 
voted much time, but which cannot, strictly speaking, be included 
in the 1947 records as a “‘case.”” The Committee had decided even 
before the end of 1946 not to intervene in the case out of which this 
situation arose, for three reasons: First, the general university 
administration, under which the institution in question is operated, 
was already on the Association’s list of ““Censured Administra- 
tions;” secondly, the teacher who presented the complaints had re- 
signed from the Faculty of that institution; and thirdly, as the 
request came to the Committee, it was a request that the Associ- 
ation investigate, not a case of specific injury, but generally un- 
satisfactory administrative conditions resulting in damage to 
academic standards and to student and faculty morale. It may be 
remarked in this connection that this Association is interested in 
all conditions that affect academic standards or morale; but be- 
cause of its limited resources, Committee A has found it necessary, 
except in very unusual cases, to limit its intervention to those 
situations in which sound academic or ethical principles have been 
violated in the treatment of an individual teacher. As Professor 
Kirkland wrote in an earlier Committee A report: “Although an 
invitation to investigate general tenure conditions at any institu- 
tion is a challenge superficially persuasive, it yields in the end 
little profit.” Such investigations can at the present time be 
conducted more satisfactorily by the national accrediting agencies 
than by this Association. Although the Committee had reached 
a decision not to intervene in this situation and had so informed the 
complainants, it continued to receive and, from considerations of 

1 Bulletin, February, 1944, p. 16. 
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professional welfare, give careful attention to communications con- 
cerning conditions at the institution. Subsequent developments, 
in which there was a factor of misrepresentation of the réle of the 
Association, involved the Secretary and the Associate Secretary in 
further extensive and exacting correspondence, which entailed the 
scrutiny of more than a hundred documents of various kinds and 
lengths. This correspondence was necessary in order to clarify the 
réle of the Association in the situation; and in the course of it ad- 
vice was given and suggestions were made, designed to enlist the 
interest of the appropriate accrediting agencies. All of this activity 
was the aftermath of a case that was “closed” in 1946, but which 
had to receive prolonged consideration during 1947 in the interest 
of the welfare of the profession and of the Association. 

A final instance of off-the-record work is a case which now ap- 
pears to be approaching an agreement. No report has yet been 
made to the other members of Committee A— indeed, there is so 
far no written record of any kind except two office memoranda. 
Yet this situation has necessitated the participation of the General 
Secretary and/or the Associate Secretary in six office conferences 
and a dozen telephone conversations with the several principals, in- 
cluding one office conference and two telephone conversations 
with the President of the institution. To these should be added 
various consultations between the General Secretary and the Associ- 
ate Secretary. Altogether, each of these officers has devoted be- 
tween one and two full working days to this case. Work of this 
kind, like all the Committee’s work of conciliation and adjustment, 
is extremely important; and its significance appears in the increas- 
ing frequency with which college administrators come to the 
Association’s central office for advice, often to say, in effect: 
“Now, you see the position I find myself in; what do you think I 
ought to do?” 

It is not necessary to labor the moral of this account. It should 
be clear that most of the day-to-day work of the Association in be- 
half of academic freedom and tenure is perforce conducted in the 
Association’s central office. For that reason, if for no other, there 
is need for a larger professional staff. This need has been empha- 
sized frequently by the officers of the Association, and it was recog- 
nized by the Council in the spring of 1946, when there was author- 
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ized the appointment of a third member to the Association’s pro- 
fessional staff. As the General Secretary stated in the “Letter to 
the Membership” referred to above, this appointment will be made 
as soon as the finances of the Association make it possible without 
placing in jeopardy “the future of the Association and of those 
who serve it in the central office.” 


Ill 


From well back in the 1920’s the number of new cases brought 
to the attention of the Committee increased annually, culminating 
in 1942. The decline in numbers since then is encouraging, but 


Statistical Tables for the Years 1943-1947 


1943 1944 1945 
Pending January 1 69 72 74 
Revived from former years 7 8 5 
Opened since January 1 68 
Total dealt with during year............ 
Closed 


Pending at end of year 


Disposition of Cases* 
1943 

Withdrawn by complainant after pre- 

liminary investigation 
Rejected after preliminary investigation... 3 
Statement published or planned without 

visits 
Visit of inquiry made or planned 
Adjustment made or being sought 
Procedure not yet determined 


124 
* Each “case” refers to a single controversy. Committee A also deals with a 
number of situations not classified as “‘cases;” such situations are not included in 
these tabulations. 
{During 1947 one report of a Committee A investigation was published: San 
Angelo College, Spring, 1947 Bulletin.| 


|| 
Cases* 

1946 1947 

71 36 

4 6 

107 81 

71 34 

................. 72 71 3647 

1944 1945 1946 1947 

8 10 12 10 

29 8 12 10 

6 4 3 4 

28 33 20 8 

34 48 44 32 

19 Ig 16 17 
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too readily explained to inspire undue optimism. It does not 
mean that conditions in our colleges and universities are approach- 
ing the ideal, nor is it cynical to recall that teachers have for 
several years enjoyed a sellers’ market. If the year 1948 also 
brings a small number of new complaints, the Committee will wel- 
come such relief as an opportunity to clear its docket, by way of 
shortening sail against the threat of storms. One period of 
storm—that of the early years of the War—is fresh in the memory of 
Committee members. Others have been forecast in the last two 
annual reports; and one will be the topic of the next following sec- 
tion of this report. 

Meanwhile, in the comparatively fair-weather year 1947, it is 
gratifying to record only two complaints of alleged interference 
with academic freedom in the ordinary use of that phrase. In an- 
other case the question was raised whether excessive class-enroll- 
ment constitutes abridgment of freedom to teach; without waiving 
its legitimate interest in teaching loads, the Committee decided in 
this case that the problem should properly be left to the accrediting 
associations. It is gratifying also that only three teachers com- 
plained of dismissal without due process, and no one of them had a 
clear claim to continuous tenure. It is of parenthetical interest that 
the best claim among the three was that of a football coach who had 
been given professorial rank and title. While declining to under- 
take a reformation of national athletic mores, the Committee 
sensed in this case a nice problem regarding the tenure of coaches 
who may have been assigned academic titles, with implications of 
faculty status, as a cloak of academic respectability and as a justi- 
fication for a lower salary. Such interesting vistas, however, must 
be reserved for exploration at some future time of leisure. 

A problem of frequent occurrence is illustrated by those eight or 
ten cases—the largest group of all—in which dismissal was accom- 
plished by indirect means, either by premature or unwarranted re- 
tirement, or by the refusal of an advancement in salary or rank. 
The retirement cases emphasize the timeliness of the retirement 
study now in progress as a joint enterprise of this Association and 
the Association of American Colleges. Refusal to advance or pro- 
mote as a punitive device, or as a means of inducing a resignation, 
is a deplorable abuse of power; and such abuses of power will 
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continue as long as professional careers are subject to arbitrary ad- 
ministrative choice, rather than to regular procedures of periodic 
evaluation. 

There have been several cases of financial misunderstanding, in 
which the Association, while declining to serve as a collection 
agency, undertook to find grounds of agreement. In conclusion, 
several of the year’s cases have reminded the Committee that a 
topic which awaits treatment in some future report is the relation- 
ship of the department head or chairman to problems of academic 
freedom and tenure. This present report can do no more than ob- 
serve that the attitude of the head or chairman is often the key toa 
bad tenure situation; indeed, a member of Committee A soon in- 
clines to the opinion that, in terms of the daily ethics of campus 
life, the departmental executive has more power for good or evil 
than does a dean or a president. 


IV 


Every case with which Committee A dealt during the past year 
presented its own peculiar difficulties, but none of them posed any 
serious question as to the principle involved, or the procedure to be 
followed in the application of the principle. The principles of 
academic freedom and tenure which govern the work of the Com- 
mittee are those set forth in the 1925 Conference statement and the 
1940 Statement of Principles, published anually in the Spring issue 
of the Bulletin. As the standards generaliy accepted by accredited 
institutions, they ought to be known to every faculty member, 
every administrator, and every trustee. Their full meaning in 
practice, however, like the meaning of provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, is subject to gradual discovery, by a 
process analogous to that of judicial inclusion and exclusion, as the 
principles are applied to case after case. That is to say, the full 
code of faculty rights and duties is always in process of definition. 
This thought was in the mind of the Chairman a year ago when he 
expressed his confidence that the basic principles of academic free- 
dom and tenure would be found adequate for future exigencies, as 
they had been found adequate in the past. Another year on the 
Committee, and five months in the Association’s central office, 
have confirmed that conviction. 
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During the past year, however, all of the members of the Com- 
mittee have been aware of developments in the world which may 
eventuate in situations of unusual difficulty, in which there may be 
issues of both academic and constitutional freedom. They are 
aware that in considering these situations reasonable men and 
women may raise sincere questions concerning the applicability of 
the established principles of freedom, both academic and consti- 
tutional. Such occasions may result from the inherent antagonism 
and the daily friction between communistic totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy; from a general abhorrence of the philosophy and practices 
of communism; and from a fear of communistic infiltration. It is 
not the custom of Committee A to make pronouncements on hypo- 
thetical cases; but in view of the possibility that it may sooner or 
later be called upon to consider situations involving issues of com- 
munism, perhaps under circumstances of emergency and in an at- 
mosphere charged with emotion, the Committee deems it advisable 
at this time, in an atmosphere of calm, to discuss the applicability 
of the established principles of academic freedom and tenure. 

The matter has already been the subject of serious and prolonged 
consideration. At the meeting of the Council on October 24-25, 
1947, a member of the Council requested discussion of the following 
questions: 


1. In view of the present international situation and the presi- 
dential directive, do you think the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors would recognize membership in the Communist 
party, if proven and admitted, as sufficient grounds for dismissal? 

2. Ifa university administration had convincing proof of the 
membership of a faculty member in the Communist party, based 
on confidential evidence furnished by the FBI, evidence that could 
not be made apn nor revealed to the accused, would this be ade- 
quate proof that would obviate the necessity for a hearing in which 
“the accused should have the opportunity to face his accusers?” 

3. In the event that an administration should have such evi- 
dence as the above which it considers reliable but which is confi- 
dential, and which a representative faculty committee considers 
to be reliable proof, would this meet the requirement in the Asso- 
ciation’s statement of academic freedom and tenure? 


These questions were fully discussed, and the members of the 
Council and Active members of Committee A subsequently sub- 
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mitted their views in writing. These views have been carefully 
studied, and the following statement is intended, as nearly as 
possible, to represent a consensus. 

Rational consideration requires that the problem be stripped of 
all circumstances of merely corollary interest. For example, the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure is not immediately 
concerned with the Attorney General’s list of subversive organi- 
zations, or with the procedures adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment in purging itself of suspected subversives. Likewise, such 
issues as loyalty oaths for teachers and the desirability of outlawing 
the Communist party are, for the purpose of this discussion, re- 
garded as irrelevant. Also irrelevant is the question of what should 
be done in the case of a teacher who uses his classroom as a forum 
for propaganda, who introduces controversial matter which has no 
relation to his subject, or who otherwise abuses the teacher-student 
relationship by improperly seeking to influence the political, eco- 
nomic, religious, or social views of his students. The application 
of the generally accepted principles of academic freedom and tenure 
to such situations is well established and well understood. When 
charges of such activity are established evidentially, the question 
of dismissal will, like the question of dismissal on any ground, have 
to be considered in relation to the nature and extent of the offense; 
and if the decision is for dismissal, the ground of that decision 
should be not the teacher’s political, economic, religious, or social 
views, per se, but his professional conduct. Finally, we can elimi- 
nate from this discussion the issue of the observance of due process. 
In discussing the second and third of the questions quoted above, 
the members of the Council almost without exception, and the 
Active members of Committee A unanimously, expressed their 
opinion that a teacher charged with subversive activity is entitled 
to all the established safeguards of due process. It is especially 
important that due process be observed in charges of alleged sub- 
version, by reason of the serious nature of the charge, the looseness 
of the terminology often employed in describing unorthodox 
opinions or actions, and the excitement which these situations may 
engender. A hearing on charges, with the procedural safeguards 
set forth by the 1940 Statement of Principles, is the right of a 
teacher on continuous tenure, and of all other teachers against 
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whom charges are made, regardless of the nature of the charges. 
The members of Committee A cannot foresee a peacetime situation 
under which a teacher might justifiably be dismissed on evidence 
which could not be revealed to him at a hearing and made available 
through stenographic record to all parties concerned. 

The question pertinent to this discussion is not whether an 
accused teacher shall have a hearing in which he is accorded due 
process, but rather what is to be established by the hearing and 
what is to be done with the findings. A teacher might conceivably 
be charged with treason, treasonable activity, incitement to riot, 
or acts of violence or other offenses punishable by law. Since, 
however, most teachers are law-abiding citizens, such cases have 
seldom arisen and few are likely to arise. The dismissals of teach- 
ers that have occurred and are likely to occur are those resulting 
from disapproval of the views of the teacher—political, economic, 
or social. It is therefore evident that the question to be an- 
swered is this: Is a college or university justified in dismissing a 
faculty member on charges of communism, whether the charges 
are based upon his lawful, extramural activity as a citizen in behalf 
of the Communist party, or upon his having developed and ex- 
pressed, in the course of normal professional work in his field of 
special competence, views favorable to the theories of communism. 

To make the case as simple as possible, let us assume that the 
teacher admits his membership in the Communist party. Let it 
be assumed that there is no evidence that he has sought to propa- 
gandize his students, that he is professionally competent, diligent 
and cooperative, and that his personal life is beyond reproach. 
Let it be assumed further that his political activity has been of a 
kind that would have been considered entirely proper if he had 
been a member of the Republican or Democratic party. One 
thing, and one thing alone, is known to his discredit: he is an ac- 
knowledged member of the Communist party. What shall we say 
of the administration of a college or university that seeks to dismiss 
a teacher under such circumstances? 

From one side the answer comes quickly, simply, and with 
emphasis: ‘Would you dismiss a man because he is a Republican 
or a Democrat?” From the opposite side comes the opposite 
answer with equally quick and simple emphasis: “Would you 
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keep a man aboard who is pledged to sink the ship?” Since the 
issue at this point is the teacher’s civic rights, let us refresh our 
memories with that section of the 1940 Statement of Principles 
which deals with civic rights: 


The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from insti- 
tutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the com- 
munity imposes special dees, As a man of learning and an 
educational officer, he should remember that the public may judge 
his profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence he 
should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate re- 
straint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should 
make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man. 

Under our assumption that the accused teacher has observed the 
foregoing admonitions, this guarantee of his civic right might seem 
to end the matter: He has the right to be a Communist as long 
as other citizens have that right—as long, that is, as membership 
in the Communist party is legal. If this conclusion is questioned, 
it must be because of a belief that membership in the Communist 
party is for special reasons improper for teachers, regardless of 
what may be proper for other citizens. The views on which such 
a belief must rest—views concerning the effect of membership 
in the Communist party and the nature of the teaching pro- 
fession—will now be the subject of examination and comment. 

Persons who hold the views in question are convinced that the 
Communist party in every country is a willing instrument of the 
policies of the government of Soviet Russia; that it is committed 
to the forcible overthrow of any government if forcible overthrow 
is necessary to achieve the aims of international Communism or the 
policies of Soviet Russia; that in the meantime it works by illegal, 
fraudulent, and conspiratorial methods against the country’s estab- 
lished order; that no member of the party can plead innocence of 
its foreign connections, its illegal methods, or its subversive aims, 
since membership is achieved only after thorough indoctrination; 
and that, by virtue of party discipline tested through a long period 
of probation, the member will follow the dictates of the party, re- 
gardless of other considerations. By this chain of reasoning, ac- 
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ceptance of membership in the Communist party is a commitment 
to treason.! 

The members of Committee A are aware of these views of the 
Communist party and of the evidence that supports them. It 
would be naive to deny that the Communist party in the United 
States differs from other political parties in several important par- 
ticulars—for example, in the apparently close understanding be- 
tween its leaders and the leaders of the Communist party in other 
countries, and in the responsiveness of its members to party direc- 
tives and party discipline. But the evidence that the Communist 
party in the United States is subservient to the dictates of interna- 
tional communism, which means the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union, is not conclusive. The nature and réle of the 
Communist party in the war-torn countries of Europe, particularly 
those of Eastern Europe, cannot be regarded as conclusive evi- 
dence of the nature and réle of the Communist party in the United 
States or in other countries in which the principles of constitu- 
tional freedom are well established, and in which a generally high 
standard of living forestalls the economic appeal of communism. 

Furthermore, whatever the intentions of the directorate of the 
Communist party in Soviet Russia or of the leaders of the Commu- 
nist party in the United States, it does not follow that every mem- 
ber of the party under all circumstances would assent to and follow 
the plans of these leaders.? In our country there are always many 

1 No long memory is required to recall a time when all or most of these assertions 
were made about the Roman Catholic Church; when many well-meaning Ameri- 
cans believed that arms were stored in churches and convents, and that their Catholic 
neighbors would, upon a signal, arise in armed revolt. Two decades ago it was 
widely believed that the election of Mr. Alfred E. Smith would be tantamount to 
installing a Roman proconsul in the White House. Again, as recently as 1920 
five members of the Socialist party, now generally esteemed innocuous, were 
expelled from the poy | of the State of New York on the grounds, not that 
their party was illegal or that they were personally guilty of crime, but that the 
Socialist Party of America “adhered to the revolutionary forces of Soviet Russia 
and endorsed the principles of the Communist International of Moscow, and this 
was ae to the forcible and violent overthrow of all organized governments.” 


(Phraseo quoted from Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Free Speech in the United States, 
Harvard University Press, 1941, p. 271.) 


2 In this connection a recent statement by Prime Minister Clement Attlee is in 
point. In the consideration of safeguards that had been proposed against Commu- 
nist infiltration and influence in the ranks of the employees of the government of 
Great Britain, Mr. Attlee rejected the suggestion that all Communist members 
would “forget their primary loyalty to the state.” 
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who support various movements for various reasons. Such per- 
sons join an organization for the sake of one of its aims, and are 
oblivious of or indifferent to its other possible aims. It is often 
true that adherence to a third party is nothing more than a gesture 
of protest against what is regarded as some specific abuse or 
injustice. However subversive international communism may 
be, and however subversive the leaders of the Communist party 
in the United States may be, it does not follow that all those who 
join or support the Communist party do so with subversive intent, 
or that as individuals they are subversive. 

Be that as it may, the Communist party in the United States is a 
legal political party, and, so long as it is legal, membership in the 
party is the right of a citizen of the United States. Whether or not 
the Communist party is to continue to be a legal party is for the 
determination of the courts, the legislatures of the several states, 
or the Congress of the United States. In this connection it is 
well to remind ourselves that we already have laws against criminal 
conspiracy and treason. There is, in addition, a Federal statute, 
the Alien Registration Act of 1940, which among other provisions 
makes it unlawful for any person to advocate the overthrow of 
the government by force, or to be a member of an organization 
which advocates the overthrow of the government by force.! No 
one in the United States has been prosecuted under this statute, 
or under any other statute, because of his membership in the 
Communist party. This Association cannot presume to declare 
that one living in the United States, and subject to its constitution 

1 The pertinent passages, under Title I of the Alien Registration Act (United 


States Code, Title 18, Section 10) are as follows: 

Section 2. (a) Itshall be unlawful for any person— 

(1) to knowingly or willfully advocate, abet, advise, or teach the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or destroying any government in the 
United States by force or violence, or by the assassination of any officer of any such 
government; 

(2) with the intent to cause the overthrow or destruction of any government in 
the United States, to print, publish, edit, issue, circulate, sell, distribute, or pub- 
licly display any written or printed matter advocating, advising, or teaching the 
duty, necessity, desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or destroying any govern- 
ment in the United States by force or violence; 

(3) to organize or help to organize any society, group, or assembly of persons who 
teach, advocate, or encourage the overthrow or destruction of any government in 
the United States by force or violence; or to be or become a member of, or affiliate 
with, any such society, group, or assembly of persons, knowing the purposes thereof. 


1 
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and laws, is by the fact of membership in the Communist party 
guilty of criminal conspiracy, treason, or the advocacy of the 
violent overthrow of the government when neither the legislatures 
of the several states, the Congress of the United States, nor the 
courts have ever so declared.'! Certainly the administrations of 
our colleges and universities should not be expected to assume the 
functions of legislatures and courts, nor should the American 
Association of University Professors condone their assumption of 
legislative and judicial functions. 

But many who would grant to citizens in general the right to 
belong to the Communist party hold that a college teacher, like an 
employee of the Federal government, occupies a peculiar position 
and is properly subject to special restrictions. Those who hold 
this opinion point out that, because freedom of inquiry is of the 
essence of his profession, there is an unusual degree of folly in any 
action or utterance by a teacher which might contribute to the loss 
of that freedom, regardless of whether he intends or foresees such 
a result. There is no question that, under the present Russian 
form of communism, freedom means something quite different from 


what it means in this country; and it would be foolish to deny that 
triumphant Communism in the United States would make an 
abrupt end of the work of the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure. Again, it is believed by many that a teacher who joins 
the Communist party is already so committed to fixed views that 
he is incapable of objective scholarship. Finally, it is believed that 


! Subsequent to the presentation of this Report at the Association’s Annual Meet- 
ing (February 28, 1948), the United States House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, on April 9, 1948, approved a legislative program which, among other pro- 
visions, includes restrictive and punitive action against the leaders of the Commu- 
nist party in the United States. Representative Richard M. Nixon, chairman of 
the drafting committee, was reported in the press to have said that he did not be- 
lieve it was necessary to legislate against all 74,000 registered Communists in this 
country. In its conclusion the report stated: “The sub-committee has not at- 
tempted to recommend legislation which will deal with so-called theoretical Com- 
munists in the United States. .. .We are willing to permit the theories of com- 
munism and democracy to clash in the open marketplace of political ideas in Amer- 
ica, but we insist that communism not be allowed to have the unfair advantage in 
the conflict of the unrestricted use of illegal means, the cloak of secrecy and fraud, 
and the assistance and direction of a foreign Communist dictatorship.” It is to be 
noted that this proposed legislation would not outlaw the Communist party or make 
membership in the party illegal. Its purpose is to define certain overt acts of 
leaders of the Communist party as criminal; in that respect it is an extension of the 
Alien Registration Act of 1940 (see above, p. 124). 
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the zeal of protest which leads him to join the party is sure to 
manifest itself in his teaching; and that his personal relationship 
with his students, abetted by the prestige of his position, gives him 
unusual power for harm. 

To each of these contentions this Association should apply the 
touchstone of individual culpability. The principle that guilt 
is personal, that it does not arise from association, that it cannot 
be attributed to the holding of an opinion or even to intent in the 
absence of an overt act is fundamental in Anglo-American juris- 
prudence.’ If a teacher as an individual should advocate the 
forcible overthrow of the government or should incite others to 
do so; if he should use his classes as a forum for communism or 
otherwise abuse his relationship with his students for that purpose; 
if his thinking should show more than normal bias or be so un- 
critical as to evidence professional unfitness, these are the charges 
that should be brought against him. If these charges should be 
established by evidence adduced at a hearing, the teacher should 
be dismissed because of his acts of disloyalty or because of pro- 
fessional unfitness, and not because he is a Communist. So long 


as the Communist party in the United States is a legal political 
party, affiliation with that party in and of itself should not be 
regarded as a justifiable reason for exclusion from the academic 
profession.? 

The reason last mentioned for treating a teacher differently from 
other citizens—the danger of subversive influence upon students— 


1 The exceptions to this principle are those found necessary to provide pre- 
ventive scope to criminal law. In coping with certain situations it is within the 
power of the legislature both state and national to base criminal liability on an act 
per se, whether or not there is criminal intent. In certain situations it is also 
within the power of the legislatures and of the courts to make either the criminal 
act or the criminal intent the basis of criminal liability. Thus in criminal con- 
spiracies in which maleficence is proved or admitted to exist, the legislature or 
the courts may regard anyone who joins a group furthering such a conspiracy as 
guilty, whether or not he takes active steps to achieve the objective of the con- 
spiracy. If the Communist party in the United States were outlawed by legislation 
and the constitutionality of this legislation were sustained by the courts; or if, 
in the absence of legislation, the courts should come to regard the Communist 
party as a criminal conspiracy, membership in the Communist party would be a 
criminal offense whether or not the individual believed in or was committed to 
the forcible overthrow of the government. 

? Here and elsewhere in this report it is assumed that the teacher has not falsified 
his political affiliation. Lying and subterfuge with reference to political affiliation 
are in themselves evidence of unfitness for the academic profession, 
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‘ 


is, we believe, taken far too seriously. Treating this topic in a 
recent memorandum to the Harvard Board of Overseers, Professor 
Zechariah Chafee of the Harvard Law School, perhaps the most 
eminent American authority on free speech, pointed out several 
reassuring facts: Students do not believe all that their reachers 
tell them; the views of a single radical are more than counterpoised 
by those of his conservative colleagues; the influence of the outside 
world bears strongly against the radical teacher; and a student, 
Professor Chafee concludes ‘‘does not live with a single teacher in 
a vacuum:” his ideas are shaped by many factors, among which 
the radical teacher is only one.! 

There is, then, nothing in the nature of the teaching profession 
which requires the automatic exclusion of Communists, and the 
attempt to exclude them would threaten our educational system 
with real dangers. Discrimination against Communists would 
readily lead to discrimination against teachers with other unortho- 
dox political views, and the exclusion of such teachers would mean 
the exclusion of some of the liveliest intellects and most stimulating 
personalities on our campuses. Furthermore, the acceptance of 
political discrimination might well be the wolf’s paw in the door; 
such discrimination might presently extend to other types of 
heterodoxy. Faculty members in general might take alarm, and 
sagaciously conclude that they cannot afford the luxury of ranging 
thought and bold speech. Our campuses would then lose the 
stimulus of clashing opinions and would become havens of cautious 
mediocrity. Having surrendered its function of criticism and 
improvement, higher education would retain only its function of 
preservation and transmission; it would be ready to become an 
instrument of indoctrination for an authoritarian society. This 
Association should recognize the danger inherent in_ political 
repression, and oppose it at the only point where it can success- 
fully be opposed—at the beginning. And the first test may well 
be a teacher’s right of choosing his political party. 

To say so much as of the present is not to forecast every possible 
contingency. Speculation in advance as to the Association’s atti- 


‘ Note also in this issue (supra, p. 75) the comment of Dr. Ordway Tead: “That 
any but a very small fringe of students will be permanently convinced by extremist 
—— is contrary to our experience, as it is contrary to the experience of most 
colleges,” 
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tude in all imaginable situations is not profitable. The Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, like the courts and like all other 
judicial bodies, can speak and act only in the light of the facts of a 
known present. In the light of present facts, it is the unanimous 
opinion of the Active members of Committee A that there is noth- 
ing now apparent in reference to the Communist party in the 
United States, or to international conditions, that calls for a depar- 
ture from the principles of freedom and tenure by which the Asso- 
ciation has been guided throughout its history. On the basis of 
those principles, this Association regards any attempt to subject 
college teachers to civic limitations not imposed upon other citizens 
as a threat against the academic profession, and against the soci- 
ety which that profession serves. 

If the Association asserts the civic rights of those few teachers 
who are acknowledged Communists, its obligation is even greater 
with respect to the larger number whose political or economic views 
merely fall within that vague designation, “left of center.”” This is 
not a reference to crypto-Communists; this Association can have 
no sympathy with covert, deceitful methods. We are concerned 
with those sincere persons whose unconcealed views range from an 
emotional sympathy for the underdog, through various stages of 
interest in social planning, to a reasoned belief in collectivism. 
While their eyes search for distant goals, their feet may stumble 
among the realities of local interests: they sometimes invite 
trouble through sheer indiscretion and impulsive generosity, or 
from a feeling that a noble cause requires a martyr, or to prove to 
themselves that they have the courage of their convictions; or 
they may be punished for attempting to exercise in their commu- 
nities that intellectual leadership which everyone grants is the duty 
of the educated citizen. In upholding such persons—not fanatics, 
not propagandists, but sincere seekers for a better way—this Asso- 
ciation will perform one of its most essential duties. 

In reaching these conclusions, the Active members of Committee 
A were not unmindful of the danger that their decision might be 
misunderstood, nor were they unmindful that some administrators 
of colleges and universities, who agree with the Committee in 
principle, may find themselves under considerable pressure from 
legislatures and legislative committees, donors and potential do- 


7 
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nors, alumni groups, civic and patriotic organizations, and local 
newspapers. In such pressure situations the Committee well 
knows the appeal of the familiar jingle, 


He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 


The Committee is aware of the ease with which a hard-pressed 
administrator may rationalize his impulse to retreat; how easy it 
is to declare that the presence of an alleged Communist on the 
faculty “brings the college into disrepute,” and “impairs the future 
usefulness of the institution.” It knows, too, that some adminis- 
trators, like some teachers, are so sincere in their personal detesta- 
tion of Communism that they can only with difficulty assent to the 
conclusions which this report has reached as it has dealt with the 
larger interests of higher education. And yet their problem is no 
different from the problem of many administrators in the past who 
have been tempted to place prudence ahead of duty. It is their 
hazardous obligation to uphold the permanent interests of higher 
education, and to explain those interests to the public. President 


Conant, of Harvard University, has recently explained them, 
strongly and eloquently, in his annual report to the Harvard Board 
of Overseers; and so have other college presidents. It is to be 
hoped that those administrators who may find themselves in a 
difficult situation will be helped and encouraged by this statement 
of the views of this Association. 


Thus far we have considered only the teacher’s position as a 
citizen; but in upholding his civic rights we have by implication 
pledged our support to something still more essential—his profes- 
sional rights. Let us be perfectly clear as to what we mean by his 
professional rights. There are those, even members of this Asso- 
ciation, who do not understand the phrase, who resent it, and who 
write letters to the officers of the Association, demanding that we 
talk less about rights, and more about duties. But let us speak of 
professional rights without apology; for properly understood, they 
are not antithetical to professional duties, but are complementary. 
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What are professional rights but those minimum conditions essen- 
tial to the performance of the teacher’s professional obligation to 
society? The Association’s viewpoint has been expressed time 
and again, and never better than by Professor W. T. Laprade, of 


Duke University, in his address as retiring president of this Asso- 
ciation: 


Universities and colleges exist primarily to enable members of 
their faculties to do their peculiar work, which is to cherish and 
enhance the store of human knowledge and understanding, trans- 
mitting that which they have received from the past to the succeed- 
ing generations, enlarged and expanded. Those charged with the 
fulfillment of this trust need freedom to delve and to criticize, 

which requires security of sustenance and residence in a community 
affording access to essential apparatus and to youths able and 
willing to receive and transmit this precious heritage. All of the 
resources of the organizations devoted to higher education are for 
the purpose of enabling scholars and teachers to do the work as- 
signed to them by society. It is the duty of the profession itself to 
strive for the maintenance of conditions essential for the accom- 
plishment of this undertaking. Any organization of need wrens 


ought to be dedicated primarily to the achievement of this pur- 
pose.? 


If, among conditions which are essential to professional accom- 
plishment, we can conceive of one as more important than the rest, 
that one is freedom to inquire, to publish, and to teach. We sup- 
port that freedom, not for the sake of the professor, but for the 


sake of society. The preamble to the 1940 Statement of Principles 
states it thus: 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good, and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher 
or the institution as a whole. The common good depends upon 
the free search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes, and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advanceinent of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 


1 Bulletin, Summer, 1944, p. 179. 


— 
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Freedom joined with responsibility—freedom to define his work, 
freedom to judge the best means of performing it, responsibility to 
society for the result—this is the basis of all special claims made 
for the scholar and teacher. It is in the name of responsible 
freedom that this Association asserts the teacher’s right to par- 
ticipate in the direction of higher education. In the name of 
responsible freedom we deny the right of an administra ion to 
suppress the teacher’s discoveries or to censor his teaching within 
his field of competence as long as he observes the bounds of 
professional propriety. In the name of responsible freedom we 
uphold the teacher’s immunity from punishment on account of 
his professional activity, unless it has first been shown by the 
evidence adduced at a hearing that he has failed in his responsi- 
bility to society. Once more we quote Professor Laprade: 


Should the responsible governors of society ask why scholars and 
teachers may not be called to account for their obligations in the 
same manner as other public employees, the answer is plain and 
unequivocal. Scholars in the field of higher education have it as 
one of their duties to examine critically prevailing habits of thought 
and action with full freedom to explore hypotheses that run coun- 
ter to things currently accepted. Society profits greatly by this 
habitual testing in search of truth. But those who suggest radical 
departures from common views on any question of importance run 
the risk of arousing fears that may create antagonisms imperiling 
their appointments. Unless society provides insurance against 
this risk it is apt to lose the full measure of honest inquiry necessary 
to secure the maximum results from scholarship. It is thus in the 
public interest for scholars to have their appointments secure and 
their freedom absolute in the field of their scholarship." 


When, therefore, we are asked, “By what right does the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors ask that teachers shall 
have privileges of free speech and job-security not assured to other 
citizens?” the answer is that the Association asks for the teacher 
no more than is essential to the best social utilization of his serv- 
ices. For the teacher as citizen it expects the rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution to every citizen; and it expects him to exercise his 
civic rights with the strictest sense of responsibility. For the 
teacher as worker it asks only the conditions which make his work 


1 Ibid., p. 190. 


= 
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possible. As to security, the teacher’s security lasts precisely as 
long as he serves society under the terms implicit in his profession, 
The professional rights which we seek for the teacher are few, and 
they are reasonable; and for them this Association, as it values its 
integrity, must and will continue to strive. 
The ability of the Association to maintain its position in this time 
of stress depends upon three things. The first is its numerical 
strength. The influence of 28,000 members is weighty; the 
influence of 56,000 would be more than twice as great. The 
second dependence is upon the energy, devotion, and good sense of 
the officers of the Association, the members of the Council, and the 
members of Committees, particularly the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure. If cases do arise involving charges of sub- 
version, the Active members of Committee A and the members of 
the Association’s Secretariat will go as usual about their task of 
patiently assembling the facts, seeking to make adjustments if 
possible, and, when necessary, assessing the blame in a published 
statement. Finally, and most important of all, the effectiveness of 
the Association in this crisis will depend upon the extent to which 
its members understand its principles, the sincerity with which 
they believe in them, and the courage with which they support 
them. This report is part of our common effort to enlighten our 
understanding, to confirm our faith, and to strengthen our courage. 
Through understanding, faith, and courage, as individual teachers 
and as members of a professional organization, we can emerge from 
these critical days with a clearer sense of our social function, and a 
stronger determination to perform it; and if we emerge thus 
strengthened, higher education will be stronger for our strength. 


For the Committee:' 
University of Alabama GeorGE Pope SHannon, Chairman* 


1 It should be noted that this report speaks only for those representatives of the 
Association who share the responsibility for decisions in the day to day work of 
the Association relating to the principles of academic freedom and tenure—the 
Active members of Committee A. The report was submitted to the Associate 
members of the Committee prior to publication, with a request for suggestions and 
comments. One of the Associate members indicated doubt of the desirability of 
a general pronouncement on the issue of Communism at this time. 


2 Associate Secretary, American Association of University Professors, since 
September 15, 1947. 
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Personnel of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure: 

Active Members: Henry L. Ewbank (Speech), University of 
Wisconsin; Ralph E. Himstead (Law), Association’s Secretariat; 
Edward C. Kirkland (History), Bowdoin College; W. T. Laprade ° 
(History), Duke University; J. M. Maguire (Law), Harvard Uni- 
versity; George Pope Shannon (English), Association’s Secre- 
tariat; Quincy Wright lavernational Law), University of Chi- 
cago. 

_ Members: William E. Britton (Law), University of 
Illinois; Elliott E. Cheatham (Law), Columbia University; 
Thomas D. Cope (Physics), University of Pennsylvania; F. S. 
Deibler (Economics), Northwestern University; F. L. Griffin 
(Mathematics), Reed College; A. M. Kidd (Law), University of 
California; S. A. Mitchell (Astronomy), University of Virginia; 
DR Scott (Economics), University of Sent John Q. Stewart 


(Physics), Princeton University; R. C. Tolman (Physics), Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor’s Note: In 1925, at a conference called by the American 
Council on Education, there was formulated a statement of prin- 
ciples concerning academic freedom and tenure. Participating 
in this conference were representatives of the American Association 
of University Professors, the American Association of University 
Women, the American Council on Education, the Association of 
American Colleges, the Association of American Universities, the 
Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, and the National 
Association of State Universities. The statement of principles 
formulated and agreed upon in this conference, known as the 
1925 Conference Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
was endorsed by the Association of American Colleges in 192§ and 
by the American Association of University Professors in 1926. 

Since 1934 representatives of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and of the Association of American Colleges 
have met in joint conferences to consider the problems and the 
principles of academic freedom and tenure. At a conference in 
1936 it was agreed that, in view of certain ambiguities in the 1925 
Conference Statement, the two Associations should undertake the 
task of restating these principles. Pursuant to this agreement 
joint conferences were held in October, 1937, January, 1938, and 
October, 1938. At the October, 1938 conference a revised state- 
ment of principles was agreed upon. This revised statement was 
endorsed by the American Association of University Professors in 
December, 1938 and with several amendments by the Association 
of American Colleges in January, 1940. These amendments 
necessitated further consideration of the 1938 Statement by the 
representatives of the two Associations. Ata joint conference held 
in November, 1940 a consensus was again reached and the 1940 
Statement of Principles was agreed upon. This statement of prin- 
ciples was endorsed by the Association of American Colleges on 
January 9, 1941, by the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
on February 22, 1941, by the American Association of University 
Professors on December 28, 1941, by the American Library Asso- 
ciation (an adaptation for librarians) in June, 1946, by the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools on December 29, 1946, and by the 
American Political Science Association on December 27, 1947. 
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1940 Statement of Principles 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding 
and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon 
procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Insti- 
tutions of higher education are conducted for the common good 
and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher! or 
the institution as a whole. The common good depends upon the 
free search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) A 
sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession at- 
tractive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic se- 
curity, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an institu- 
tion in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance of 
his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return should 
be based upon an understanding with the authorities of the institu- 
tion. 

(4) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his sub- 
ject. Limitations of academic freedom because of religious or 
other aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing at 
the time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from insti- 


_} The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the inves- 
tigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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tutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the com- 
munity imposes special obligations. As a man of learning and an 
educational officer, he should remember that the public may judge 
his profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence he 
should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate re- 
straint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should 
make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or in- 

vestigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and 
their services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except 
in the case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circum- 
stances because of financial exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the 
following represents acceptable academic practice: 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both institu- 
tion and teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time in- 
structor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not ex- 
ceed seven years, including within this period full-time service in 
all institutions of higher education; but subject to the proviso that 
when, after a term of probationary service of more than three years 
in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another institution 
it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment is for a pro- 
bationary period of not more than four years, even though thereby 
the person’s total probationary period in the academic profession is 
extended beyond the normal maximum of seven years. Notice 
should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of the pro- 
bationary period, if the teacher is not to be continued in service 
after the expiration of that period. 

(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 

(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term 


appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty 
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committee and the governing board of the institution. In all 
cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be 
informed before the hearing in writing of the charges against him 
and should have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense 
by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He should be per- 
mitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing who may 
act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic record of the 
hearing available to the parties concerned. In the hearing of 
charges of incompetence the testimony should include that of 
teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from other insti- 
tutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are dismissed 
for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive their sal- 
aries for at least a year from the date of notification of dismissal 
whether or not they are continued in their duties at the institution. 

(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of finan- 
cial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


At the conference of representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the Association of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940, the 
following interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure were agreed upon: 


1. That its operation should not be retroactive. 


2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the endorsement should be 
determined in accordance with the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 


If the administration of a college or university feels that a teacher has not ob- 
served the admonitions of Paragraph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom 
and believes that the extra-mural utterances of the teacher have been such as to 
raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to file 
charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic Tenure. n press- 
ing such charges the administration should remember that teachers are citizens 
and should be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such cases the administra- 
tion must assume full responsibility and the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges are free to make an investi- 
gation. 
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1925 Conference Statement 
Academic Freedom 


(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the 
amount of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent 
undue interference with teaching duties. 

(b) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, ex- 
cept in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the needs 
of immature students, or, in the case of institutions of a denomina- 
tional or partisan character, specific stipulations in advance, fully 
understood and accepted by both parties, limit the scope and char- 
acter of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of study. 
The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his position 
by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrele- 
vant subjects not within the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects be- 
yond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely the 
same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as attach to 
all other citizens. If the extra-mural utterances of a teacher 
should be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his 
position, the question should in all cases be submitted to an appro- 
priate committee of the faculty of which he isa member. It should 
be clearly understood that an institution assumes no responsibility 
for views expressed by members of its staff; and teachers should, 
when necessary, take pains to make it clear that they are expressing 
only their personal opinions. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 
and teacher. 
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(b) Termination of a temporary or short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere 
act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision 
to terminate should always be taken, however, in conference with 
the department concerned, and might well be subject to approval 
by a faculty or council committee or by the faculty or council. It 
is desirable that the question of appointments for the ensuing year 
be taken up as early as possible. Notice of the decision to termi- 
nate should be given in ample time to allow the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to secure a new position. The extreme limit for such notice 
should not be less than three months before the expiration of the 
academic year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw should also 
give notice in ample time to enable the institution to make a new 
appointment. 


(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Excep- 
tions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality or 
treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary dis- 
missal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses are 
charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused 
teacher should always have the opportunity to face his accusers 
and to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment 
upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional incompetence 
the testimony of scholars in the same field, either from his own or 
from other institutions, should always be taken. Dismissal for 
reasons other than immorality or treason should not ordinarily 
take effect in less than a year from the time the decision is reached. 


(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and 
to find for the teacher other employment in the institution. Situa- 
tions which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary should 
preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same time, 
except in extraordinary circumstances. 
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Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


The following statement was approved at the 1929 Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of University Professors: 

Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a col- 
lege teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in the 
institution. Ifa college asserts and exercises the right to dismiss, 
promote, or change salary at short notice, or exercises the discre- 
tion implied by annual contracts, it must expect that members of its 
staff will feel under no obligations beyond the legal requirements of 
their contracts. If, on the other hand, the institution undertakes 
to comply with the tenure specifications approved by the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, it would seem appropriate for the mem- 
bers of the staff to act in accordance with the following provision: 


1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought, in 
general, to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to 
the instirution, the length of time necessarily varying with the 
circumstances of his particular case. 


2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate 
that a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give 
not less than four months’ notice and an assistant professor or in- 
structor not less than three months’ notice. 


3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to 
whether a teacher would be willing to consider transfer under speci- 
fied conditions may be made at any time and without previous 
consultation with his superiors, with the understanding, however, 
that if a definite offer follows he will not accept it without giving 
such notice as is indicated in the preceding provisions. He is at 
liberty to ask his superior officers to reduce, or waive, the notifica- 
tion requirements there specified, but he should be expected to 
conform to their decision on these points. 


4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers of the Association with the possibility of subse- 
quent publication in particular cases after the facts are duly estab- 


lished. 


THE 1915 DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


Editor’s Note: Throughout its history the American Association 
of University Professors has sought the formulation, the recog- 
nition, and the observance of principles and procedures conducive 
to freedom of thought, of inquiry, and of expression in colleges and 
universities. At the organizational meeting of the Association on 
January 1 and 2, 1915 it was voted that the Association form a 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, which 
should include members of a joint Committee on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure of the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, and the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, which had been constituted in 1913 to study and report 
on problems of academic freedom and tenure in teaching and re- 
search in economics, political science, and sociology. Pursuant to 
this action Dr. John Dewey, the Association’s first President, ap- 
pointed a Committee of fifteen members as follows: Edwin R. A. 
Seligman (Economics), Columbia University, Chairman; Charles 
E. Bennett (Latin), Cornell University; James Q. Dealey (Politi- 
cal Science) Brown University; Edward C. Elliott (Education), 
University of Wisconsin; Richard T. Ely (Economics), University 
of Wisconsin; Henry W. Farnam (Political Science), Yale Univer- 
sity; Frank A. Fetter (Economics), Princeton University; Guy 
Stanton Ford (History), University of Minnesota; Charles A. 
Kofoid (Zoology), University of California; James P. Lichtenber- 
ger (Sociology), University of Pennsylvania; Arthur O. Lovejoy 
(Philosophy), The Johns Hopkins University; Frederick W. Padel- 
ford (English), University of Washington; Roscoe Pound (Law), 
Harvard University; Howard C. Warren (Psychology), Princeton 
University; Ulysses G. Weatherly (Sociology), Indiana University.? 


1 In view of the necessity of investigating an incident at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Professor Lichtenberger resigned in August, 1915, and was replaced by Pro- 
fessor Franklin H. Giddings (Sociology), Columbia University. Professor Elliott, 
having been elected Chancellor of the University of Montana, resigned in October. 
Professor Ford resigned in December, on account of inability to attend the meetings 
of the committee. 
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The Association’s first Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure was established primarily to formulate principles 
and procedures, the observance of which would insure intellectual 
freedom in colleges and universities. It was not anticipated that 
the Committee would be called upon to engage in extensive in- 
vestigatory work. In this connection it is pertinent to note Dr. 
Dewey’s statement as Chairman of the organizational meeting of 
the Association in reference to the Association’s interest in aca- 
demic freedom: 


The defense of academic freedom and tenure being already a con- 
cern of the existing learned societies will not, I am confident, be 
more than an incident in the activities of the Association in develop- 
ing professional standards. 


The Committee had scarcely been formed, however, when a 
number of alleged infringements of academic freedom were 
brought to its attention. Eleven such cases were considered dur- 
ing 1915. These cases were diverse in character, viz., dismissal 
of individual professors, resignation of professors in protest of dis- 
missals of colleagues, dismissal of a university president, and a 
complaint of a university president against the institution’s govern- 
ing board. Apropos of these unanticipated demands that were 
made on the Association during 1915, Dr. Dewey spoke as follows 
in his Presidental Address to the Annual Meeting of that year: 


In concluding I wish to say a word about the large place occu- 
pied in this year’s program by the question of academic freedom in 
its relation to academic tenure. I have heard rumors of some 
criticism on this point. Some have expressed to me fear lest atten- 
tion to individual grievances might crowd out attention to those 
general and “constructive” matters which are the Association’s 
reason for existence. Let me say for the reassurance of any such 
that none of the officers of the Association, least of all those who 
have been overwhelmed by the duties incident to these investiga- 
tions, regard this year’s work as typical or even as wholly nor- 
mal....The investigations of particular cases were literally 
thrust upon us. To have failed to meet the demands would have 
been cowardly; it would have tended to destroy all confidence in 
the Association as anything more than a calling body. The 
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question primarily involved was not whether the Council should 
authorize the investigation of this or that case, but whether the 
Association was to have legs and arms and be a working body. In 
short, as conditions shape themselves for us, I personally feel that 
the work done on particular cases this year turned out to be of the 
most constructive sort which could have been undertaken.... 
The amount and quality of energy and the time spent upon these 
matters by our secretary and by the chairman of our committee of 
fifteen are such as to beggar thanks. These gentlemen and the 
others who have labored with them must find their reward not only 
in the increased prosperity of this Association in the future, but, 
above all, in the enhanced security and dignity of the scholar’s 
calling throughout our country. 


Despite the unexpected volume of work incident to the investi- 
gation of individual cases during its first year, the Committee was 
able to complete a comprehensive report concerning academic free- 
dom, which was approved by the Annual Meeting of the Associ- 
ation held in Washington, D. C., December 31, 1915 and January 1, 
1916. In presenting this report to the meeting the Committee 
said: 


The safeguarding of a proper measure of academic freedom in 
American universities requires both a clear understanding of the 
principles which bear upon the matter, and the adoption by the 
universities of such arrangements and regulations as may effectu- 
ally prevent any infringement of that freedom and deprive of plausi- 
bility all charges of such infringement. This report is therefore 
divided into two parts, the first constituting a general declaration 
of principles relating to academic freedom, the second presenting a 
group of practical proposals, the adoption of which is deemed 
necessary 1n order to place the rules and procedure of the American 
universities, in relation to these matters, upon a satisfactory foot- 


ing. 


Largely as a result of the interest in the principles enunciated in 
the 1915 Declaration of Principles, the American Council on Edu- 
cation in 1925 called a conference for the purpose of discussing the 
principles of academic freedom and tenure, with a view to formulat- 
ing a succinct statement of these principles. Participating in 
this conference were representatives of a number of organizations 


__ 
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of higher education. At this conference there was formulated a 
statement of principles known to the profession as the 1925 Con- 
ference Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. In the for- 
mulation of this statement, the participants were not seeking to 
formulate new principles, but rather to restate good academic cus- 
tom and usage as these had been developed in practice over a long 
period of time in institutions whose administrations were aware of 
the nature of the academic calling and the function of academic 
institutions. The 1925 Conference Statement and the subsequent 
adaptation of the principles set forth therein—the 1940 Statement 
of Principles, together with a. brief historical note concerning their 
development are published elsewhere in this issue.!’ In both the 
1925 and 1940 statements, the principles set forth in the Decla- 
ration of 1915 are adhered to, adapted, and strengthened. The 
1915 Declaration of Principles which follows is reprinted at this 
time, as on four previous occasions, to the end that the profession 
may be conversant with the history of the development of these 
principles, with their rationale and with the kinds of problems that 
must be dealt with in seeking to achieve and maintair. intellectual 
freedom in colleges and universities. 


General Declaration of Principles 


The term “academic freedom”’ has traditionally had two appli- 
cations—to the freedom of the teacher and to that of the student, 
Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit. 1t need scarcely be pointed out that 
the freedom which is the subject of this report is that of the teacher. 
Academic freedom in this sense comprises three elements: free- 
dom of inquiry and research; freedom of teaching within the uni- 
versity or college; and freedom of extra-mural utterance and ac- 
tion. The first of these is almost everywhere so safeguarded that 
the dangers of its infringement are slight. It may therefore be dis- 
regarded in this report. The second and third phases of academic 
freedom are closely related, and are often not distinguished. The 
third, however, has an importance of its own, since of late it has 
perhaps more frequently been the occasion of difficulties and con- 
troversies than has the question of freedom of intra-academic 
teaching. All five of the cases which have recently been investi- 


1 See pp. 134-140. 
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gated by committees of this Association have involved, at least 
as one factor, the right of university teachers to express their opin- 
ions freely outside the university or to engage in political activi- 
ties in their capacity as citizens. The general principles which 
have to do with freedom of teaching in both these senses seem to 
the committee to be in great part, though not wholly, the same. 
In this report, therefore, we shall consider the matter primarily 
with reference to freedom of teaching within the university, and 
shall assume that what is said thereon is also applicable to the 
freedom of speech of university teachers outside their institutions, 
subject to certain qualifications and supplementary considerations 
which will be pointed out in the course of the report. 

An adequate discussion of academic freedom must necessarily 
consider three matters: (1) the scope and basis of the power exer- 
cised by those bodies having ultimate legal authority in academic 
affairs; (2) the nature of the academic calling; (3) the function 
of the academic institution or university. 


Basis of Academic Authority 


American institutions of learning are usually controlled by 
boards of trustees as the ultimate repositories of power. Upon 
them finally it devolves to determine the measure of academic 
freedom which is to be realized in the several institutions. It 
therefore becomes necessary to inquire into the nature of the 
trust reposed in these boards, and to ascertain to whom the trustees 
are to be considered accountable. 

The simplest case is that of a proprietary school or college de- 
signed for the propagation of specific doctrines prescribed by those 
who have furnished its endowment. It is evident that in such 
cases the trustees are bound by the deed of gift, and, whatever be 
their own views, are obligated to carry out the terms of the trust. 
If a church or religious denomination establishes a college to be 
governed by a board of trustees, with the express understanding 
that the college will be used as an instrument of propaganda in the 
interests of the religious faith professed by the church or denomina- 
tion creating it, the trustees have a right to demand that every- 
thing be subordinated to that end. If, again, as has happened in 
this country, a wealthy manufacturer establishes a special school in 
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a university in order to teach, among other things, the advantages 
of a protective tariff, or if, as is also the case, an institution has 
been endowed for the purpose of propagating the doctrines of 
socialism, the situation is analogous. All of these are essentially 
proprietary institutions, in the moral sense. They do not, at 
least as regards one particular subject, accept the principles of 
freedom of inquiry, of opinion, and of teaching; and their purpose 
is not to advance knowledge by the unrestricted research and 
unfettered discussion of impartial investigators, but rather to 
subsidize the promotion of the opinions held by the persons, usually 
not of the scholar’s calling, who provide the funds for their main- 
tenance. Concerning the desirability of the existence of such 
institutions, the committee does not desire to express any opinion. 
But it is manifestly important that they should not be permitted 
to sail under false colors. Genuine boldness and thoroughness 
of inquiry, and freedom of speech, are scarcely reconcilable with 
the prescribed inculcation of a particular opinion upon a contro- 
verted question. 

Such institutions are rare, however, and are becoming ever more 
rare. We still have, indeed, colleges under denominational aus- 
pices; but very few of them impose upon their trustees respon- 
sibility for the spread of specific doctrines. They are more and 
more coming to occupy, with respect to the freedom enjoyed by 
the members of their teaching bodies, the position of untrammeled 
institutions of learning, and are differentiated only by the natural 
influence of their respective historic antecedents and traditions. 

Leaving aside, then, the small number of institutions of the 
proprietary type, what is the nature of the trust reposed in the 
governing boards of the ordinary institutions of learning? Can 
colleges and universities that are not strictly bound by their 
founders to a propagandist duty ever be included in the class of 
institutions that we have just described as being in a moral sense 
proprietary? The answer is clear. If the former class of in- 
stitutions constitute a private or proprietary trust, the latter con- 
stitute a public trust. The trustees are trustees for the public. 
In the case of our state universities this is self-evident. In the 
case of most of our privately endowed institutions, the situation is 
really not different. They cannot be permitted to assume the 
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proprietary attitude and privilege, if they are appealing to the 
general public for support. Trustees of such universities or col- 
leges have no moral right to bind the reason or the conscience of 
any professor. All claim to such right is waived by the appeal 
to the general public for contributions and for moral support in the 
maintenance, not of a propaganda, but of a nonpartisan in- 
stitution of learning. It follows that any university which lays 
restrictions upon the intellectual freedom of its professors pro- 
claims itself a proprietary institution, and should be so described 
whenever it makes a general appeal for funds; and the public 
should be advised that the institution has no claim whatever to 
general support or regard. 

This elementary distinction between a private and a public trust 
is not yet so universally accepted as it should be in our American 
institutions. While in many universities and colleges the situation 
has come to be entirely satisfactory, there are others in which the 
relation of crustees to professors is apparently still conceived to be 
analogous to that of a private employer to his employees; in wh ch, 
therefore, trustees are not regarded as debarred by any moral re- 
strictions, beyond their own sense of expediency, from imposinz 
their personal opinions upon the teaching of the institution, or even 
from employing the power of dismissal to gratify their private 
antipathies or resentments. An eminent university president thus 
described the situation not many years since: 


In the institutions of higher education the board of trustees is 
the body on whose discretion, good feeling, and experience the 
securing of academic freedom now depends. There are boards 
which leave nothing to be desired in these respects; but there are 
also numerous bodies that have everything to learn with regard 
to academic freedom. These barbarous boards exercise an arbi- 
trary power of dismissal. They exclude from the teachings of 
the university unpopular or dangerous subjects. In some states 
they even treat professors’ positions as common political spoils; 
and all too frequently, both in state and endowed institutions, 
they fail to treat the members of the teaching staff with that 
high consideration to which their functions entitle them.' 


1 From “Academic Freedom,” an address delivered before the New York Chapter 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cornell University, May 29, 1907, by Charles 
William Eliot, President of Harvard University. 
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It is, then, a prerequisite to a realization of the proper measure 
of academic freedom in American institutions of learning, that all 
boards of trustees should understand—as many already do—the 
full implications of the distinction between private proprietorship 
and a public trust. 


The Nature of the Academic Calling 


The above-mentioned conception of a university as an ordinary 
business venture, and of academic teaching as a purely private em- 
ployment, manifests also a radical failure to apprehend the nature 
of the social function discharged by the professional scholar. 
While we should be reluctant to believe that any large number of 
educated persons suffer from such a misapprehension, it seems de- 
sirable at this time to restate clearly the chief reasons, lying in the 
nature of the university teaching profession, why it is to the public 
interest that the professional office should be one both of dignity 
and of independence. 

If education is the cornerstone of the structure of society and if 
progress in scientific knowledge is essential to civilization, few 
things can be more important than to enhance the dignity of the 
scholar’s profession, with a view to attracting into its ranks men 
of the highest ability, of sound learning, and of strong and inde- 
pendent character. This is the more essential because the pecuni- 
ary emoluments of the profession are not, and doubtless never will 
be, equal to those open to the more successful members of other 
professions. It is not, in our opinion, desirable that men should 
be drawn into this profession by the magnitude of the economic 
rewards which it offers; but it is for this reason the more needful 
that men of high gifts and character should be drawn into it by 
the assurance of an honorable and secure position, and of freedom 
to perform honestly and according to their own consciences the 
distinctive and important function which the nature of the pro- 
fession lays upon them. 

That function is to deal at first hand, after prolonged and special- 
ized technical training, with the sources of knowledge; and to 
impart the results of their own and of their fellow-specialists’ in- 
vestigation and reflection, both to students and to the general 
public, without fear or favor. The proper discharge of this func- 
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tion requires (among other things) that the university teacher shall 
be exempt from any pecuniary motive or inducement to hold, or to 
express, any conclusion which is not the genuine and uncolored 
product of his own study or that of fellow-specialists. Indeed 
the proper fulfillment of the work of the professorate requires that 
our universities shall be so free that no fair-minded person shall 
find any excuse for even a suspicion that the utterances of univer- 
sity teachers are shaped or restricted by the judgment, not of pro- 
fessional scholars, but of inexpert and possibly not wholly disin- 
terested persons outside of their ranks. The lay public is under 
no compulsion to accept or to act upon the opinions of the scien- 
tific experts whom, through the universities, it employs. But it is 
highly needful, in the interest of society at large, that what purport 
to be the conclusions of men trained for, and dedicated to, the quest 
for truth, shall in fact be the conclusions of such men, and not 
echoes of the opinions of the lay public, or of the individuals who 
endow or manage universities. To the degree that professional 
scholars, in the formation and promulgation of their opinions, are, 
or by the character of their tenure appear to be, subject to any 
motive other than their own scientific conscience and a desire for 
the respect of their fellow-experts, to that degree the university 
teaching profession is corrupted; its proper influence upon public 
opinion is diminished and vitiated; and society at large fails to get 
from its scholars, in an unadulterated form, the peculiar and neces- 
sary service which it is the office of the professional scholar to 
furnish. 

These considerations make still more clear the nature of the re- 
lationship between university trustees and members of university 
faculties. The latter are the appointees, but not in any proper 
sense the employees, of the former. For, once appointed, the 
scholar has professional functions to perform in which the appoint- 
ing authorities have neither competency nor moral right to inter- 
vene. The responsibility of the university teacher is primarily 
to the public itself, and to the judgment of his own profession; and 
while, with respect to certain external conditions of his vocation, 
he accepts a responsibilty to the authorities of the institution in 
which he serves, in the essentials of his professional activity his 
duty is to the wider public to which the institution itself is morally 
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amenable. So far as the university teacher’s independence of 
thought and utterance is concerned—though not in other regards 
—the relationship of professor to trustees may be compared to that 
between judges of the Federal courts and the Executive who ap- 
points them. University teachers should be understood to be, 
with respect to the conclusions reached and expressed by them, 
no more subject to the control of the trustees, than are judges sub- 
ject to the control of the President, with respect to their decisions; 
while of course, for the same reason, trustees are no more to be 
held responsible for, or to be presumed to agree with, the opinions 
or utterances of professors than the President can be assumed to 
approve of all the legal reasonings of the courts. A university 
is a great and indispensable organ of the higher life of a civilized 
community, in the work of which the trustees hold an essential 
and highly honorable place, but in which the faculties hold an in- 
dependent place, with quite equal responsibilities—and in relation 
to purely scientific and educational questions, the primary respon- 
sibility. Misconception or obscurity in this matter has undoubt- 
edly been a source of occasional difficulty in the past, and even in 
several instances during the current year, however much, in the 
main, a long tradition of kindly and courteous intercourse between 
trustees and members of university faculties has kept the question 
in the background. 


The Function of the Academic Institution 


The importance of academic freedom is most clearly perceived in 
the light of the purposes for which universities exist. These are 
three in number. 

A. To promote inquiry and advance the sum of human 
knowledge. 

B. To provide general instruction to the students. 

C. To develop experts for various branches of the public 
service. 

Let us consider each of these. In the earlier stages of a nation’s 
intellectual development, the chief concern of educational institu- 
tions is to train the growing generation and to diffuse the already 
accepted knowledge. It is only slowly that there comes to be 
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provided in the highest institutions of learning the opportunity 
for the gradual wresting from nature of her intimate secrets. The 
modern university is becoming more and more the home of scien- 
tific research. There are three fields of human inquiry in which the 
race is only at the beginning: natural science, social science, and 
philosophy and religion, dealing with the relations of man to outer 
nature, to his fellowmen, and to ultimate realities and values. 
In natural science all that we have learned but serves to make us 
realize more deeply how much more remains to be discovered. 
In social science in its largest sense, which is concerned with the 
relations of men in society and with the conditions of social order 
and well-being, we have learned only an adumbration of the laws 
which govern these vastly complex phenomena. Finally, in the 
spiritual life, and in the interpretation of the general meaning and 
ends of human existence and its relation to the universe, we are 
still far from a comprehension of the final truths, and from a uni- 
versal agreement among all sincere and earnest men. In all of 
these domains of knowledge, the first condition of progress is com- 
plete and unlimited freedom to pursue inquiry and publish its re- 
sults. Such freedom is the breath in the nostrils of all scientific 
activity. 

The second function—which for a long time was the only func- 
tion—of the American college or university is to provide instruction 
for students. It is scarcely open to question that freedom of utter- 
ance is as important to the teacher as it is to the investigator. 
No man can be a successful teacher unless he enjoys the respect of 
his students, and their confidence in his intellectual integrity. It 
is clear, however, that this confidence will be impaired if there is 
suspicion on the part of the student that the teacher is not express- 
ing himself fully or frankly, or that college and university teachers 
in general are a repressed and intimidated class who dare not speak 
with that candor and courage which youth always demands in 
those whom it is to esteem. The average student is a discerning 
observer, who soon takes the measure of his instructor. It is not 
only the character of the instruction but also the character of the 
instructor that counts; and if the student has reason to believe 
that the instructor is not true to himself, the virtue of the instruc- 
tion as an educative force is incalculably diminished. There must 
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be in the mind of the teacher no mental reservation. He must 
give the student the best of what he has and what he is. 

The third function of the modern university is to develop experts 
for the use of the community. If there is one thing that distin- 
guishes the more recent developments of democracy, it is the recog- 
nition by legislators of the inherent complexities of economic, 
social, and political life, and the difficulty of solving problems of 
technical adjustment without technical knowledge. ‘The recog- 
nition of this fact has led to a continually greater demand for the 
aid of experts in these subjects, to advise both legislators and ad- 
ministrators. The training of such experts has, accordingly, in 
recent years, become an important part of the work of the uni- 
versities; and in almost every one of our higher institutions of 
learning the professors of the economic, social, and political sciences 
have been drafted to an increasing extent into more or less un- 
official participation in the public service. It is obvious that here 
again the scholar must be absolutely free not only to pursue his 
investigations but to declare the results of his researches, no matter 
where they may lead him or to what extent they may come into 
conflict with accepted opinion. To be of use to the legislator or 
the administrator, he must enjoy their complete confidence in the 
disinterestedness of his conclusions 

It is clear, then, that the university cannot perform its threefold 
function without accepting and enforcing to the fullest extent the 
principle of academic freedom. The responsibility of the univer- 
sity as a whole is to the community at large, and any restriction 
upon the freedom of the instructor is bound to react injuriously 
upon the efficiency and the morale of the institution, and therefore 
ultimately upon the interests of the community. 

The attempted infringements of academic freedom at present are 
probably not only of less frequency than, but of a different charac- 
ter from, those to be found in former times. In the early period 
of university development in America the chief menace to academic 
freedom was ecclesiastical, and the disciplines chiefly affected were 
philosophy and the natural sciences. In more recent times the 
danger zone has been shifted to the political and social sciences— 
though we still have sporadic examples of the former class of cases 
in some of our smaller institutions. But it is precisely in these 
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provinces of knowledge in which academic freedom is now most 
likely to be threatened, that the need for it is at the same time 
most evident. No person of intelligence believes that all of our 
political problems have been solved, or that the final stage of social 
evolution has been reached. Grave issues in the adjustment of 
men’s social and economic relations are certain to call for settle- 
ment in the years that are to come; and for the right settlement 
of them mankind will need all the wisdom, all the good will, all the 
soberness of mind, and all the knowledge drawn from experience, 
that itcan command. ‘Toward this settlement the university has 
potentially its own very great contribution to make; for if the ad- 
justment reached is to be a wise one, it must take due account of 
economic science, and be guided by that breadth of historic vision 
which it should be one of the functions of a university to cultivate. 
But if the universities are to render any such service toward the 
right solution of the social problems of the future, it is the first 
essential that the scholars who carry on the work of universities 
shall not be in a position of dependence upon the favor of any 
social class or group, that the disinterestedness and impartiality 
of their inquiries and their conclusions shall be, so far as is hu- 
manly possible, beyond the reach of suspicion. 

The special dangers to freedom of teaching in the domain of the 
social sciences are evidently two. The one which is the more likely 
to affect the privately endowed colleges and universities is the 
danger of restrictions upon the expression of opinions which point 
toward extensive social innovations, or call in question the moral 
legitimacy or social expediency of economic conditions or com- 
mercial practices in which large vested interests are involved. In 
the political, social, and economic field almost every question, 
no matter how large and general it at first appears, is more or less 
affected with private or class interests; and, as the governing body 
of a university is naturally made up of men who through their 
standing and ability are personally interested in great private 
enterprises, the points of possible conflict are numberless. When 
to this is added the consideration that benefactors, as well as most 
of the parents who send their children to privately endowed in- 
stitutions, themselves belong to the more prosperous and there- 
fore usually to the more conservative classes, it is apparent that, 
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so long as effectual safeguards for academic freedom are not es- 
tablished, there is a real danger that pressure from vested interests 
may, sometimes deliberately and sometimes unconsciously, some- 
times openly and sometimes subtly and in obscure ways, be 
brought to bear upon academic authorities. 

On the other hand, in our state universities the danger may be 
the reverse. Where the university is dependent for funds upon 
legislative favor, it has sometimes happened that the conduct of 
the institution has been affected by political considerations; and 
where there is a definite governmental policy or a strong public 
feeling on economic, social, or political questions, the menace to 
academic freedom may consist in the repression of opinions that 
in the particular political situation are deemed ultra-conservative 
rather than ultra-radical. The essential point, however, is not 
so much that the opinion is of one or another shade, as that it 
differs from the views entertained by the authorities. The ques- 
tion resolves itself into one of departure from accepted standards; 
whether the departure is in the one direction or the other is 
immaterial. 

This brings us to the most serious difficulty of this problem; 
namely, the dangers connected with the existence in a democracy 
of an overwhelming and concentrated public opinion. The tend- 
ency of modern democracy is for men to think alike, to feel alike, 
and to speak alike. Any departure from the conventional stand- 
ards is apt to be regarded with suspicion. Public opinion is at 
once the chief safeguard of a democracy, and the chief menace to 
the real liberty of the individual. It almost seems as if the danger 
of despotism cannot be wholly averted under any form of govern- 
ment. Ina political autocracy there is no effective public opinion, 
and all are subject to the tyranny of the ruler; in a democracy 
there is political freedom, but there is likely to be a tyranny of 
public opinion. 

An inviolable refuge from such tyranny should be found in the 
university. It should be an intellectual experiment station, where 
new ideas may germinate and where their fruit, though still dis- 
tasteful to the community as a whole, may be allowed to ripen 
until finally, perchance, it may become a part of the accepted in- 
tellectual food of the nation or of the world. Not less is it a dis- 
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tinctive duty of the university to be the conservator of all genuine 
elements of value in the past thought and life of mankind which 
are not in the fashion of the moment. Though it need not be the 
“home of beaten causes,” the university is, indeed, likely always 
to exercise a certain form of conservative influence. For by its 
nature it is committed to the principle that knowledge should 
precede action, to the caution (by no means synonymous with 
intellectual timidity) which is an essential part of the scientific 
method, to a sense of the complexity of social problems, to the 
practice of taking long views into the future, and to a reasonable 
regard for the teachings of experience. One of its most character- 
istic functions in a democratic society is to help make public opin- 
ion more self-critical and more circumspect, to check the more 
hasty and unconsidered impulses of popular feeling, to train the 
democracy to the habit of looking before and after. It is precisely 
this function of the university which is most injured by any re- 
striction upon academic freedom; and it is precisely those who 
most value this aspect of the university’s work who should most 
earnestly protest against any such restriction. For the public 
may respect, and be influenced by, the counsels of prudence and of 
moderation which are given by men of science, if it believes those 
counsels to be the disinterested expression of the scientific temper 
and of unbiased inquiry. It is little likely to respect or heed them 
if it has reason to believe that they are the expression of the in- 
terests, or the timidities, of the limited portion of the community 
which is in a position to endow institutions of learning, or is most 
likely to be represented upon their boards of trustees. And a 
plausible reason for this belief is given the public so long as our uni- 
versities are not organized in such a way as to make impossible 
any exercise of pressure upon professorial opinions and utterances 
by governing boards of laymen. 

Since there are no rights without corresponding duties, the con- 
siderations heretofore set down with respect to the freedom of 
the academic teacher entail certain correlative obligations. The 
claim to freedom of teaching is made in the interest of the integrity 
and of the progress of scientific inquiry; it is, therefore, only those 
who carry on their work in the temper of the scientific inquirer 
who may justly assert this claim. The liberty of the scholar 
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within the university to set forth his conclusions, be they what 
they may, is conditioned by their being conclusions gained by a 
scholar’s method and held in a scholar’s spirit; that is to say, they 
must be the fruits of competent and patient and sincere inquiry, 
and they should be set forth with dignity, courtesy, and temper- 
ateness of language. The university teacher, in giving instruction 
upon controversial matters, while he is under no obligation to 
hide his own opinion under a mountain of equivocal verbiage, 
should, if he is fit for his position, be a person of a fair and judicial 
mind; he should, in dealing with such subjects, set forth justly, 
without suppression or innuendo, the divergent opinions of other 
investigators; he should cause his students to become familiar 
with the best published expressions of the great historic types of 
doctrine upon the questions at issue; and he should, above all, 
remember that his business is not to provide his students with 
ready-made conclusions, but to train them to think for them- 
selves, and to provide them access to those materials which they 
need if they are to think intelligently. 

It is, however, for reasons which have already been made evi- 
dent, inadmissible that the power of determining when departures 
from the requirements of the scientific spirit and method have oc- 
curred, should be vested in bodies not composed of members of 
the academic profession. Such bodies necessarily lack full com- 
petency to judge of those requirements; their intervention can 
never be exempt from the suspicion that it is dictated by other 
motives than zeal for the integrity of science; and it is, in any 
case, unsuitable to the dignity of a great profession that the initial 
responsibility for the maintenance of its professional standards 
should not be in the hands of its own members. It follows that 
university teachers must be prepared to assume this responsibility 
for themselves. They have hitherto seldom had the opportunity, 
or perhaps the disposition, todo so. The obligation will doubtless, 
therefore, seem to many an unwelcome and burdensome one; and 
for its proper discharge members of the profession will perhaps 
need to acquire, in a greater measure than they at present possess 
it, the capacity for impersonal judgment in such cases, and for 
judicial severity when the occasion requires it. But the respon- 
sibility cannot, in this committee’s opinion, he rightfully evaded. 
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If this profession should prove itself unwilling to purge its ranks 
of the incompetent and the unworthy, or to prevent the freedom 
which it claims in the name of science from being used as a shelter 
for inefficiency, for superficiality, or for uncritical and intemperate 
partisanship, it is certain that the task will be performed by others 
—by others who lack certain essential qualifications for perform- 
ing it, and whose action is sure to breed suspicions and recurrent 
controversies deeply injurious to the internal order and the public 
standing of universities. Your committee has, therefore, in the 
appended “Practical Proposals” attempted to suggest means by 
which judicial action by representatives of the profession, with 
respect to the matters here referred to, may be secured. 

There is one case in which the academic teacher is under an ob- 
ligation to observe certain special restraints—namely, the in- 
struction of immature students. In many of our American col- 
leges, and especially in the first two years of the course, the stu- 
dent’s character is not yet fully formed, his mind is still relatively 
immature. In these circumstances it may reasonably be expected 
that the instructor will present scientific truth with discretion, 
that he will introduce the student to new conceptions gradually, 
with some consideration for the student’s preconceptions and 
traditions, and with due regard to character-building. The teacher 
ought also to be especially on his guard against taking unfair 
advantage of the student’s immaturity by indoctrinating him 
with the teacher’s own opinions before the student has had an 
opportunity fairly to examine other opinions upon the matters in 
question, and before he has sufficient knowledge and ripeness of 
judgment to be entitled to form any definitive opinion of his own. 
It is not the least service which a college or university may render 
to those under its instruction, to habituate them to looking not 
only patiently but methodically on both sides, before adopting 
any conclusion upon controverted issues. By these suggestions, 
however, it need scarcely be said that the committee does not in- 
tend to imply that it is not the duty of an academic instructor to 
give to any students old enough to be in college a genuine intel- 
lectual awakening and to arouse in them a keen desire to reach 
personally verified conclusions upon all questions of general con- 
cernment to mankind, or of special significance for their own time. 
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There is much truth in some remarks recently made in this con- 
nection by a college president: 


Certain professors have been refused re-election lately, appar- 
ently because they set their students to thinking in ways objection- 
able to the trustees. It would be well if more teachers were dis- 
missed because they fail to stimulate thinking of any kind. We 
can afford to forgive a college professor what we regard as the 
occasional error of his doctrine, especially as we may be wrong, 

rovided he is a contagious center of intellectual enthusiasm. It is 
etenr for students to think about heresies than not to think at all; 
better for them to climb new trails, and stumble over error if need 
be, than to ride forever in upholstered ease in the overcrowded 
highway. Itisa primary duty of a teacher to make a student take 
an honest account of his stock of ideas, throw out the dead matter, 
place revised price marks on what is left, and try to fill hisempty 
shelves with new goods.' 


It is, however, possible and necessary that such intellectual 
awakening be brought about with patience, considerateness, and 
pedagogical wisdom. 

There is one further consideration with regard to the classroom 
utterances of college and university teachers to which the com- 
mittee thinks it important to call the attention of members of the 
profession, and of administrative authorities. Such utterances 
ought always to be considered privileged communications. Dis- 
cussions in the classroom ought not to be supposed to be utter- 
ances for the public at large. They are often designed to provoke 
opposition or arouse debate. It has, unfortunately, sometimes 
happened in this country that sensational newspapers have quoted 
and garbled such remarks. As a matter of common law, it is 
clear that the utterances of an academic instructor are privileged, 
and may not be published, in whole or part, without his authoriza- 
tion.? But our practice, unfortunately, still differs from that of 
foreign countries, and no effective check has in this country been 

1 William T. Foster, President of Reed College, in The Nation, November 11, 1915, 

The leading case is Abernethy os. Hutchinson, 3 L. J., Ch. 209. In this case, 
where damages were awarded, the court held as follows. “That persons who are 
admitted as pupils or otherwise to hear these lectures, although they are orally 
delivered and the parties might go to the extent, if they were able to do so, of putting 
down the whole by means of shorthand, yet they can do that only for the purpose of 


their own information and could not publish, for profit, that which they had not 
obtained the right of selling.” 
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put upon such unauthorized and often misleading publication. 
It is much to be desired that test cases should be made of any in- 
fractions of the rule. 

In their extra-mural utterances, it is obvious that academic 
teachers are under a peculiar obligation to avoid hasty or unveri- 
fied or exaggerated statements, and to refrain from intemperate 
or sensational modes of expression. But subject to these re- 
straints, it is not, in this committee’s opinion, desirable that 
scholars should be debarred from giving expression to their judg- 
ments upon controversial questions, or that their freedom of 
speech, outside the university, should be limited to questions falling 
within their own specialities. It is clearly not proper that they 
should be prohibited from lending their active support to organized 
movements which they believe to be in the public interest. And, 
speaking broadly, it may be said in the words of a nonacademic 
body already once quoted in a publication of this Association, that 
“it is neither possible nor desirable to deprive a college professor of 
the political rights vouchsafed to every citizen.”* 

It is, however, a question deserving of consideration by members 
of this Association, and by university officials, how far academic 
teachers, at least those dealing with political, economic, and social 
subjects, should be prominent in the management of our great 
party organizations, or should be candidates for state or national 
offices of a distinctly political character. It is manifestly desirable 
that such teachers have minds untrammeled by party loyalties, 
unexcited by party enthusiasms, and unbiased by personal political 
ambitions; and that universities should remain uninvolved in 
party antagonisms. On the other hand, it is equally manifest 
that the material available for the service of the State would be 
restricted in a highly undesirable way, if it were understood that 
no member of the academic profession should ever be called upon 
to assume the responsibilities of public office. This question may, 
in the committee’s opinion, suitably be made a topic for special 
discussion at some future meeting of this Association, in order that 
a practical policy, which shall do justice to the two partially con- 
flicting considerations that bear upon the matter, may be agreed 
upon. 

1 Report of the Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs, December, 1914. 
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It is, it will be seen, in no sense the contention of this committee 
that academic freedom implies that individual teachers should be 
exempt from all restraints as to the matter or manner of their utter- 
ances, either within or without the university. Such restraints 
as are necessary should in the main, your committee holds, be 
self-imposed, or enforced by the public opinion of the profession. 
But there may, undoubtedly, arise occasional cases in which the 
aberrations of individuals may require to be checked by definite 
disciplinary action. What this report chiefly maintains is that 
such action cannot with safety be taken by bodies not composed 
of members of the academic profession. Lay governing boards 
are competent to judge concerning charges of habitual neglect of 
assigned duties, on the part of individual teachers, and concerning 
charges of grave moral delinquency. But in matters of opinion, 
and of the utterance of opinion, such boards cannot intervene 
without destroying, to the extent of their intervention, the essential 
nature of a university—without converting it from a place dedi- 
cated to openness of mind, in which the conclusions expressed are 
the tested conclusions of trained scholars, into a place barred 
against the access of new light, and precommitted to the opinions 
or prejudices of men who have not been set apart or expressly 
trained for the scholar’s duties. It is, in short, not the absolute 
freedom of utterance of the individual scholar, but the absolute 
freedom of thought, of inquiry, of discussion, and of teaching, of 
the academic profession, that is asserted by this declaration of 
principles. It is conceivable that our profession may prove un- 
worthy of its high calling, and unfit to exercise the responsibilities 
that belong to it. But it will scarcely be said as yet to have given 
evidence of such unfitness. And the existence of this Association, 
as it seems to your committee, must be construed as a pledge, not 
only that the profession will earnestly guard those liberties with- 
out which it cannot rightly render its distinctive and indispensable 
service to society, but also that it will with equal earnestness seek 
to maintain such standards of professional character, and of scien- 
tific integrity and competency, as shall make it a fit instrument 
for that service. 
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Practical Proposals 


As the foregoing declaration implies, the ends to be accomplished 
are chiefly three: 

1. To safeguard freedom of inquiry and of teaching against 
both covert and overt attacks, by providing suitable judicial 
bodies, composed of members of the academic profession, which 
may be called into action before university teachers are dismissed 
or disciplined, and may determine in what cases the question of 
academic freedom is actually involved. 

2. By the same means, to protect college executives and 
governing boards against unjust charges of infringement of aca- 
demic freedom, or of arbitrary and dictatorial conduct—charges 
which, when they gain wide currency and belief, are highly det- 
rimental to the good repute and the influence of universities. 

3. To render the profession more attractive to men of high 
ability and strong personality by insuring the dignity, the inde- 
pendence, and the reasonable security of tenure, of the professorial 
office. 

The measures which it is believed to be necessary for our univer- 
sities to adopt to realize these ends—measures which have already 
been adopted in part by some institutions—are four: 

Action by Faculty Committees on Reappointments. Official 
action relating to reappointments and refusals of reappointment 
should be taken only with the advice and consent of some board or 
committee representative of the faculty. Your committee does 
not desire to make at this time any suggestion as to the manner of 
selection of such boards. 

Definition of Tenure of Office. In every institution there should 
be an unequivocal understanding as to the term of each appoint- 
ment; and the tenure of professorships and associate professorships 
and of all positions above the grade of instructor after ten years of 
service, should be permanent (subject to the provisions hereinafter 
given for removal upon charges). In those state universities which 
are legally incapable of making contracts for more than a limited 
period, the governing boards should announce their policy with 
respect to the presumption of reappointment in the several classes 
of position, and such announcements, though not legally enforce- 
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able, should be regarded as morally binding. No university 
teacher of any rank should, except in cases of grave moral delin- 
quency, receive notice of dismissal or of refusal of reappointment, 
later than three months before the close of any academic year, and 
in the case of teachers above the grade of instructor, one year’s 
notice should be given. 

Formulation of Grounds for Dismissal. In every institution 
the grounds which will be regarded as justifying the dismissal of 
members of the faculty should be formulated with reasonable 
definiteness; and in the case of institutions which impose upon 
their faculties doctrinal standards of a sectarian or partisan char- 
acter, these standards should be clearly defined and the body or 
individual having authority to interpret them, in case of contro- 
versy, should be designated. Your committee does not think it 
best at this time to attempt to enumerate the legitimate grounds 
for dismissal, believing it to be preferable that individual institu- 
tions should take the initiative in this. 

Judicial Hearings before Dismissal. Every university or col- 
lege teacher should be entitled, before dismissal or demotion, 
to have the charges against him stated in writing in specific terms 
and to have a fair trial on those charges before a special or per- 
manent judicial committee chosen by the faculty senate or council, 
or by the faculty at large. At such trial the teacher accused 
should have full opportunity to present evidence, and if the charge 
is one of professional incompetency, a formal report upon his work 
should be first made in writing by the teachers of his own depart- 
ment and of cognate departments in the university, and, if the 
teacher concerned so desires, by a committee of his fellow-special- 
ists from other institutions, appointed by some competent author- 


ity. 


The above declaration of principles and practical proposals are 
respectfully submitted by your committee to the approval of the 
Association, with the suggestion that, if approved, they be recom- 
mended to the consideration of the faculties, administrative 
officers, and governing boards of the American universities and 


colleges. 


— 
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Epwin R, A. Seticman (Economics), Columbia University, Chair- 
man 
Cuartes E, Bennett (Latin), Cornell University 
Q. Deacey (Political Science), Brown University 
ICHARD T. Ety (Economics), University of Wisconsin 
Henry W. Farnam (Political Science), Yale University 
Frank A. Ferrer (Economics), Princeton University 
FranKLIn H. Gippinos (Sociology), Columbia University 
Cuarues A. Kororp (Zoology), University of California 
Artuur O. Lovejoy (Philosophy), The Johns Hopkins University 
Freperick W. Papetrorp (English), University of Washington 
Pounp (Law), Harvard University 
Howarp C, Warren (Psychology), Princeton University 
Utysses G. WeaTueERrty (Sociology), Indiana University 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name and Object 


1. The name of this Association shall be the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

2. Its object shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and investigators in universities and colleges, and 
in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of the 
interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the 
profession. 


Article II—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of membership: Active, Junior, 
Associate, and Emeritus. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds a position of teaching or research in a univer- 
sity or college in the United States or Canada, or in the discretion 
of the Council in an American-controlled institution situated 
abroad, or in a professional! school of similar grade, may be nomi- 
nated for Active membership in the Association. 

3. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past 
five years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for Jun- 
ior membership. Junior Members shall be transferred to Active 
membership as soon as they become eligible. 

4. Associate Members. Any member who ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership because his work has become 
primarily administrative may be transferred with the approval of 
the Council to Associate membership. 

5. Emeritus Members. Any Active Member retiring for age 
from a position in teaching or research may be transferred, at his 
own request and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus 
membership. 

6. Associate, Emeritus, and Junior Members shall have the 
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right of attendance at annual meetings of the Association without 
the right to vote or hold office. 

7. The Council shall have power to construe the foregoing pro- 
visions governing eligibility for membership. 


Article III—Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. 

2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-President 
shall be two years, that of the elective members of the Council 
three years, ten elective members retiring annually. The terms of 
office of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and of the members of 
the Council shall expire at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting, or if a meeting of the Council is held after and in connec- 
tion with the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session of the 
Council, or thereafter on the election of successors. 

3. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the elective mem- 
bers of the Council shall be elected at the Annual Meeting by a 
proportional vote taken in the manner prescribed in Article X. 
Where there are more than two nominees for any office, the vote 
for that office shall be taken in accordance with the “single trans- 
ferable vote” system, #. ¢., on each ballot the member or delegate 
casting it shall indicate his preference by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., 
before the names of the nominees for each office; and in case no 
nominee receives a majority of first choices, the ballots of which- 
ever nominee for a particular office has the smallest number of first 
choices shall be distributed in accordance with the second choices 
indicated in each ballot; and thus the distribution of ballots for 
each office shall proceed until for each office one nominee secures a 
majority of the votes cast, whereupon such nominee shall be de- 
clared elected. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove 
the General Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s 
notice. The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion to their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
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President, the First Vice-President shall succeed to the office. 
In case of a vacancy in any other office, the Council shall have 
power to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term, and, in the 
case of a Council member, the person so appointed, if the re- 
mainder of the term for which he is appointed is not more than two 
years, shall be eligible for subsequent immediate election for a full 
term. 


Article IV—Election of Members 


1. There shall be a Committee on Admission of Members, the 
number and mode of appointment of which shall be determined by 
the Council. 

2. Nominations for Active and Junior membership may be 
made to the General Secretary of the Association by any one Ac- 
tive Member of the Association. 

3. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to publish 
every nomination in the next following issue of the Bulletin of the 
Association, and to transmit it to the Committee on Admission of 
Members. 

4. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the Committee on Admission of Members shall 
become members of the Association upon payment of the annual 
dues. No nomination shall be voted on, however, within thirty 
days after its publication in the Bulletin. 


Article V—The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the General Secre- 
tary, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, 
with thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Associa- 
tion, in which the responsible management of the Association and 
the control of its property shall be vested. On recommendation of 
the Council a former General Secretary of the Association who has 
held that position for ten years or more may by vote of the Associ- 
ation at the Annual Meeting be elected a life member of the Coun- 
cil. The President shall act as chairman of the Council. It shall 
have power to accept gifts of funds for endowment or current ex- 
penditures of the Association. 
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2. The Council shall be responsible for carrying out the general 
purposes of the Association as defined in the Constitution. It shall 
deal with questions of financial or general policy, with the time, 
place, and program of the Annual Meeting and of any special 
meetings of the Association. It shall publish in the Budletin a 
record of each Council meeting. It shall have authority to 
delegate specific responsibility to an Executive Committee of not 
less than six members including the President and the First Vice- 
President, and to appoint other committees to investigate and re- 
port on subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. (See 
By-Law 9.) 

3. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time 
during each year. The members present at any meeting duly 
called shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also transact 
business by letter ballot. 


Article VI—By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any Annual Meeting of the Assecia- 
tion to become effective at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting which enacted them. 


Article VII—Dues, Termination of Membership 


1. Each Active Member shall pay four dollars and each Associ- 
ate or Junior Member shall pay three dollars to the Treasurer as 
annual dues. 

2. Emeritus Members shall pay no dues. 

3. Nonpayment of dues by an Active, Associate, or Junior 
Member for two years shall terminate membership, but in such a 
case a member may be reinstated by the Council on payment of 
arrears.! 

4. For proper cause a member may be suspended, or his mem- 
bership may be terminated, by a two-thirds vote of the Council at 
any regular or special meeting; but such member shall be notified 
of the proposed action, with the reasons therefor, at least four 

1 It has been voted by the Council that the Bulletin be discontinued at the end 


of one year and that, in case of subsequent reinstatement, payment be required for 
that year only. 
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weeks in advance of the meeting and shall be given a hearing if he 
so requests. 

5. A member desiring to terminate his membership may do so 
by a resignation communicated to the General Secretary. 


Article VIII—Periodical 


The periodical shall be under the editorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all members.! 


Article [IX—Amendments 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the Active Members present and voting at any Annual Meeting, 
provided that on the request of one-fifth of these members a pro- 
portional vote shall be taken in a manner provided in Article X; 
and provided further that written notice of any proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent to the General Secretary by five Active Members 
of the Association not later than two months before the Annual 
Meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to send a copy 
of all amendments thus proposed to the members of the Associa- 
tion at least one month before the Annual Meeting. 


Article X—Annual Meeting 


1. The Association shall meet annually, at such time and place 
as the Council may select, unless conditions created by war or other 
national emergency should make the holding of a meeting impos- 
sible, or unless the holding of a meeting would, in the opinion of the 
Council, impede the government in its efforts to cope with condi- 
tions created by war or other national emergency. 

2. The Active and Junior Members of the Association in each 
Chapter may elect one or more delegates to the Annual Meeting. 
At the Annual Meeting all members of the Association shall be en- 
titled to the privileges of the floor, but only Active Members to a 
vote. Questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority vote 


1 By vote of the Council, Emeritus Members who pay no dues may receive the 
Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 
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of the Active Members present and voting, but on request of one- 
fifth of these members a proportional vote shall be taken. When a 
proportional vote is taken, the accredited delegates from each 
Chapter shall be entitled to a number of votes equal to the number 
of Active Members in their respective Chapters, but any other Ac- 
tive Member not included in a Chapter thus represented shall be 
entitled to an individual vote. In case a Chapter has more than 
one delegate, the number of votes to which it is entitled shall be 
equally divided among the accredited delegates present and voting. 
The manner of voting at a special meeting of the Association shall 
be the same as for the Annual Meeting. 

3. Ifan Annual Meeting is omitted in accordance with the pro- 
vision in Section 1, the Council shall transact the general Annual 
Meeting business and shall conduct the annual election by mail. 
Such an election shall be by a proportional vote as described in 
Section 3 of Article III. 


Article XI—Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and such other officers as the 
Chapter may determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Chapter to report to the General Secretary of the Association 
the names of the officers of the Chapter. 


By-Laws 


1. Nomination for Office.—After each Annual Meeting but not 
later than May 1, the President shall appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, a committee of not less than three 
members, not officers or other members of the Council, to present 
nominations for the offices to be filled at the next Annual Meeting. 
Before submitting his nominations for the Nominating Committee 
to the Council for approval, the President shall in a Council letter 
invite suggestions in writing from the members of the Council as 
to the membership of the Committee. In carrying on its work, the 
Committee shall seek advice from members of the Association, and 
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shall, unless otherwise directed by the Council, hold a meeting at 
Association expense to complete its list of nominees. 

For the purpose of securing suggestions for Council nominations, 
blank forms will be sent out to all members in January, to be re- 
turned to the Washington office for tabulation and reference to the 
Nominating Committee, each form to be filled in with the name of 
an Active Member connected with an institution located in that 
one of ten designated geographical districts formed on the basis of 
approximately equal Active membership in which the member sub- 
mitting the name resides. After receiving the tabulated list, the 
Nominating Committee, giving due regard to fields of professional 
interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received from mem- 
bers, shall prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council member- 
ship, two from each of the ten districts, provided that, before the 
inclusion of the names on the list of nominees, the consent of the 
nominees is secured. 

The ten districts are now as follows: 


District I: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Nova Scotia, 
Quebec. 

District II: | Conn., New York City, N. J. 

District III: Rest of N. Y., Eastern Pa. (including Wilson Col- 
lege on western border), Ontario. 

District IV: Md., Del., D. C., Va., Western Pa. (including 
Pennsylvania State College on eastern border). 

District V: Ohio, Mich. 

District VI: W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ky., Tenn., La., Miss., Ala., 
Ga., Fla., Puerto Rico. 

District VII: Ind., Ill., Wis. 

District VIII: Mo., Iowa, Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Mont., Mani- 
toba, Alberta. 

District IX: Ark., Texas, Okla., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., Colo., N. 
Mex. 

District X: § Ariz., Utah, Nev., Idaho, Wash., Oreg., Calif., 
Hawaii, Alaska, British Columbia. 


Changes in this list may be made by regular By-Law amendment or 
by Council action. 
Nominations made by the Nominating Committee shall be re- 
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ported to the General Secretary not later than September first. 
Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by pe- 
titions signed by not less than fifty Active Members of the Associa- . 
tion resident within the district from which the Council member is 
to be chosen, provided that in determining the required number of 
signatures not more than ten of those signing a nominating petition 
shall be members of a single chapter. Nominations for the Presi- 
dency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be made by petition 
signed by not less than 150 Active Members of the Association, pro- 
vided that in determining the required number of signatures not 
more than 15 of those signing the petition shall be members of a 
single chapter and not more than go shall be members of a single 
district. No member shall sign more than one petition. Pe- 
titions presenting nominees shall be filed in the office of the General 
Secretary not later than November fifteenth. The names of the 
persons nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a 
brief biography of each nominee, shall be printed in the Autumn 
number of the Bulletin. The names of all nominees, including 
those nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a 
brief biography of each nominee and a statement of the method of 
his nomination, shall be printed in the Winter number of the 
Bulletin. The General Secretary shall prepare printed official bal- 
lots containing the names and brief biographies of all nominees, 
and in each case a statement of the method of nomination, for use 
at the Annual Meeting. Should the Annual Meeting be scheduled 
for October or November instead of for December, the Nominating 
Committee shall report to the General Secretary not later than 
May 1 for publication in the Summer and* Autumn issues of the 
Bulletin and nominations by petition shall be filed not later than 
September 15 for publication in the Autumn Bu/letin. 

At the Annual Meeting, the nominations made in accordance 
with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by means of the 
official ballots, and no other nominations shall be permitted. The 
vote shall be taken in accordance with the provisions of Article III, 
Section 3 of the Constitution. The President shall have power to 
appoint official tellers to count the votes and report the result to 
the Annual Meeting. After the tellers have made their report they 

shall file the ballots cast with the General Secretary, who shall 
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keep them in the files of the Association for a period of at least one 
year. The Council of the Association shall have power to order a 
recount by a special committee appointed for the purpose when- 
ever in the discretion of the Council such a recount seems advisable 
because of doubt as to the accuracy of the tellers’ canvass of the bal- 
lots; and on the basis of such recount the Council shall have power 
to declare the final result of the voting. 

2. Council Meetings.—A special meeting of the Council shall 
be called by the President on the written request of at least eight 
members of the Council and notice of such meeting shall be mailed 
to every member two weeks in advance. 

3. Fiscal Year.—The fiscal year of the Association shall extend 
from January 1 to December 31 of each year, inclusive. 

4. Chapters —The Council may allow the establishment in an 
institution of more than one Chapter if such action is deemed neces- 
sary on account of the geographical separation of different parts of 
the institution. 

A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires who 
is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, 
those whose work cannot be classified as teaching or research, or 
members of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. 
It may establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A Chapter may 
exclude from Chapter meetings a member who has failed, after 
suitable notice, to pay lawfully established Chapter dues. If it 
seems desirable, a Chapter may meet with other chapters and with 
other local organizations. 

Chapters should not as such make recommendations to adminis- 
trative officers of their institutions on matters of individual ap- 
pointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which would 
ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of Chap- 
ters should in general act as members of faculties rather than in the 
name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may make recom- 
mendations to the faculty concerned. 

5. General Secretary.—The General Secretary shall carry on the 
work of the Association and the Council under the general direction 
of the President, preparing the business for all meetings and keep- 
ing the records thereof. He shall conduct correspondence with the 
Council, Committees, and Chapters of the Association. He shall 
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collect the membership dues and any other sums due the Associa- 
tion and transfer them to the Treasurer. He shall have charge of 
the office of the Association and be responsible for its efficient and 
economical management. He shall be a member of the editorial 
committee of the official periodical. He may with the approval of 
the President delegate any of these duties to an Associate Secretary 
or Secretaries or Assistant Secretary or Secretaries appointed by 
the Council for that purpose. 

6. Treasurer —The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and de- 
posit the same in the name of the Association. He shall invest any 
funds not needed for current disbursements, as authorized by the 
Council or the Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills when 
approved as provided in By-Law 8. He shall make a report to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as the 
Council may direct. He may with the approval of the Council 
authorize an Assistant Treasurer to act in his stead. 

7. Salaries: Sureties—The General Secretary, the Associate 
or Assistant Secretaries, and the Treasurer shall be paid salaries 
determined by the Council and shall furnish such sureties as the 
Council may require. 

8. Payments.—Bills shall be approved for payment by the Gen- 
eral Secretary or in his absence by the President or Vice-President. 
Every bill of more than $100 shall require the approval of two of 
these officers. Any bill not falling within the budget for the year 
shall require authorization by the Executive Committee. 

9. Executive Committee-—The Executive Committee shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council. Before submitting his nominations to the Council for 
approval the President shall give the members of the Council an 
opportunity to submit in writing their suggestions as to the mem- 
bership of the Committee. The Executive Committee shall have 
immediate supervision of the financial management of the Associa- 
tion, employing an auditor annually and making investment of sur- 
plus funds, to be reported to the Council. It shall be responsible 
for approval of the budget prepared by the General Secretary and 
the Treasurer and for such other matters as may be referred to it 
by the Council. Meetings of the Committee may be held at the 
call of the President as its chairman. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 
and 
RECORD OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 


January 1, 1948 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. Active 2. 

Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. Chapter Officers: A. Thomas Veltre, Pres.; Donald 
N. Koster, Sec. Active 22; Associate 1. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur,Ga. Active 6. 

Air University, Maxwell Field, Ala. Active 4. 

Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Earl R. Wilson, Pres; Rena N. 
Cable, Sec. Active 62; Associate 2. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. Chapter Officers: H. D. LeBaron, Pres.; Edythe 
Saylor, Sec. Active 16. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Chapter Officer: B. R. Showalter, Pres. 
Active 95. 

Alabama State Agricultural and Mechanical Institute, Normal, Ala. Active 1. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. Chapter Officers: Frank McLean, 
Pres.; James H. Jones, Sec. Active 29. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. Active 22. 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala. Chapter Officers: Marcus Whitman, Pres.; 
Miriam Locke, Sec. Active 171; Associate 4. 

Alaska, University of, College, Alaska. Chapter Officers: Minnie E. Wells, Pres.; Mary 
R, Ogburn, Sec. Active 26. 

Albany Medical College, Albany, N. Y. Active 1. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. Chapter Officers: Joseph J. Irwin, Pres.; Pearl A. Ludy, 
Sec. Active 19. 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. Chapter Officers: Milton W. Hamilton, Pres.; F. Wilbur 
Gingrich, Sec. Active 10. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. Active 14, 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Charles S. Miller, Pres.; Elizabeth 
Stadtlander, Sec. Active 57. 

American College for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 1. 

American International College, Springfield, Mass. Lee E. Holt, Pres.; Hazel F. Morse, 
Sec. Active 10; Associate 1. 

American University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officer: Merritt C. Batchelder, Sec. 
Active 33. 

American University of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon, Syria. Active 3. 

American University at Cairo, Cairo, Egypt. Active 1. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Chapter Officers: Charles L. Sherman, Pres.; Newton 
F. McKeon, Sec. Active 27; Associate 1. 

Anderson College, Anderson, Ind. Active 3. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Active 10; Associate 1. 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N.C. Active 2. 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. Chapter Officers: K. E. Derifeld, Pres.; Mary W. 

MacAllister, Sec. Active 36; Junior 2. 
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Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. Chapter Officers: Louis M. Myers, Pres.; John E. 
Zimmerman, Sec. Active 51. 

Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Chapter Officers: N. D. Houghton, Pres.; Frances 
Eberling., Sec. Active 183; Associate 1. 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monticello, Ark. Active 2. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, Ark. Active 2. 

Arkansas State College, State College, Ark. Active 2. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. Active 2. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. Chapter Officers: Ward M. Morton, Pres.; 
Virgil B. Fielder, Sec. Active 133; Associate 1. 

Arkansas, University of (Medical School), Little Rock, Ark. Chapter Officers: Ronald E. 
Scantlebury, Pres.; John E. Davis, Sec. Active 18. 

Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Ga. Active 2. 

Army Air Forces Institute of Technology, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. Active 2. 

Army Language School, Monterey, Calif. Active 1. 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Ind. Active 1. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Active 3. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Active 8. 

Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. Chapter Officers: Victor 
R. Pearson, Pres.; Oscar L. Nordstrom, Sec. Active 11. 

Averett College, Danville, Va. Active 1. 


Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. Active 4. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Theodore S. Bogardus, Pres.; 
William F. Case, Sec. Active 52, 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. Chapter Officers: Robert H. Cooper, Pres.; 
Sharley B. DeMotte, Sec. Active 65. 

Barat College, Lake Forest, Ill. Active 3. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Artine Artinian, Sec. 
Active 11; Associate 1. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Chapter Officer: J. Murray Carroll, Pres. Active 13. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. Chapter Officers: Alvah P. Cagle, Pres.; Eveline E. 
Kappes, Sec. Active 87; Junior 2; Associate 1. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Chapter Officers: Ralph C. Huffer, Pres.; Robert M. Brown, 
Sec. Active4l; Associate 2, 

Benedict College, Columbia, S.C. Active 1. 

Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. J. Active 4. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. Chapter Officers: Albert O. Dekker, Pres.; William E. New- 
bolt, Sec. Active 48. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. Chapter Officers: Emil O. Deere, Pres.; George W. 
Kleihege, Sec. Active 4. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Active 9. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 5. 

Bishop College, Marshall, Tex. Chapter Officers: Melvin J. Banks, Pres.; Frances P. 
Wallace, Sec. Active 12. 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, 111. Chapter Officer: Mortin Plotnik, Pres.; Charles E, 
Conover, Sec. Active 8; Associate 1. 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish,S. Dak. Active 1. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. Active 1. 

Bluefield State College, Biluetield, W.Va. Active 5. 

Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho. Active 1. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hills, Mass. Active 1. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Edward R. Collier, Pres.; Roger C. 
Crafts, Sec. Active 151; Junior 13; Associate 3. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Active 14. 
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Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Chapter Officers: E. Eugene 
Dickerman, Pres.; Charles A. Barrell, Sec. Active 171; Junior 5; Associate 1. 

Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. Chapter Officers: Ellis K. Frye, Pres.; Howard A. Burton, 
Sec. Active 4l. 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Active 4. 

Bridgeport, University of, Bridgeport, Conn. Active 13. 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va. Active 1. 

British Columbia, University of, Vancouver, B.C. Active 12. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: P. M. Kretschmann, Pres.; Melba 
Phillips, Sec. Active 167; Associate 2. 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 14. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. Chapter Officers: Chester Kirby, Pres.; Hunter 
Kellenberger, Sec. Active 54. 

Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville, Tex. Active 1. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Chapter Officer: J. E. Gillet, Pres. Active 25; 
Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: Loren Hadley, Pres.; Sherman 
Ross, Sec. Active 43; Associate 1. 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Olive P. Lester, Pres.; Charles 
M. Fogel, Sec. Active 105; Associate 2. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. Chapter Officers: James H. Peeling, Pres.; Elizabeth 

B. Ward, Sec. Active 67. 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. T. Bell, Pres.; 
Horace N. Gilbert, Sec. Active 63; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif. Chapter Officers: A. R. Olson, Pres.; Garff 
B. Wilson, Sec. Active 226; Associate 2. 

California University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: William N. Putnam, Pres.; 
Foster H. Sherwood, Sec. Active 197; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

California, University of (Santa Barbara College), Santa Barbara, Calif. Chapter Officers: 
Robert E. Robinson, Pres.; William Hayes, Sec. Active 53; Associate 1. 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. Active 2. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Active 6. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Active 26. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Raymond E. Par- 
shall, Pres.; Donald M. Goodfellow, Sec. Active 88; Associate 2. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Active 6. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. Active 1. 

Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Active 8. 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: William E. Umbach, 
Pres.; Hugh Winn, Sec. Active 65. 

Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 6. . 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: Friedrich Engel- 
Janosi, Pres.; John A. O’Brien, Jr.,Sec. Active 56. 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter Officers: Mildred Hamilton, Pres.; F. 
Leighton Peters, Sec. Active 24; Associate 1. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. Chapter Officers: Edward M. Clark, 
Pres.; Bert L. Williams, Sec. Active 35. 

Central College, Pella, Iowa. Active 1. 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. Active 2. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. Chapter Officers: J. Proctor Knott, Pres.; 
Laura Robinson, Sec. Active 20; Associate 3. 

Chapman College, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 11. 

Charleston, College of, Charleston,S.C. Active 1. 

Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Irvine W. Grote, Pres.; 
Culver H. Smith, Sec. Active 13. 

Cheyney Teachers Training College, Cheyney, Pa. Active 1. 
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Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), Chicago, Ill. Active 2. 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: George K. K. Link, Pres.; C. Her- 
man Pritchett, Sec. Active 235; Associate 2. 

Chico State College, Chico, Calif. Active 1; Associate 2. 

Christian College, Columbia, Mo. Active 1. 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Fred O'Flaherty, Pres.; 
Hope Warner, Sec. Active 215; Junior 4; Associate 3. 

Citadel, The, Charleston, S.C. Active 9. 

City College, The, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Julius A. Kuck, Pres.; John C. 
Thirlwall, Jr., Sec. Active 155; Junior 1; Associate 7. 

City College, The (Commerce Center), New York, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Aubison Burt- 
sell, Sec. Active 44; Junior 1. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. (Claremont, Active 5) (Pomona, Active 53; Associ- 
ate 2) (Scripps, Active 13) Chapter Officers: Albert Britt, Pres.; John von Rohr, Sec. 

Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, Calif. Active 7; Associate 1. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officers: C. E. Melville, Pres.; Franklin P. 
Hall, Sec. Active 29; Associate 1. 

Clarkson School of Technology, Potsdam, N.Y. Active 2. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C. Chapter Officers: M. A. Owings, Pres.; 
J. H. Langston, Sec. Active 37; Associate 1. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Chapter Officers: James B. Hodgson, Pres.; Gene A. 
Wallar, Sec. Active 31. 

Coker College, Hartsville,S.C. Active9; Associate 1. 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Active 12; Associate 1. 

Colly Junior College, New London, N. H. Active 1. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y. Active 1. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: James A. Storing, Pres.; Glenn 
E. Waas, Sec. Active 88; Junior 2; Associate 1. 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, Colo. Chapter Officers: 
Carl W. Birky, Pres.; Elizabeth M. Wing, Sec. Active 18. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Chapter Officers: Nathaniel Wollman, Pres.; 
Harvey L. Carter, Sec. Active53. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. Chapter Officers: Leonard W. Hartkemeier, 
Pres.; Truman H. Kuhn, Sec. Active 27. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. Active 3. 

Colorado, Western State College of, Gunnison, Colo. Chapter Officers: Carl A. Helmecke, 
Pres.; Robert W. McCulloch, Sec. Active 13. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Chapter Officers: J. W. Broxon, Pres.; Helen 
Borland, Sec. Active 112; Associate 5. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Louis M. Hacker, Sec. Active 
164; Junior 4; Associate 2. 

Columbus University, School of Law, Washington, D.C. Active 1. 

Concord College, Athens, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Andrew V. Kozak, Pres.; Boyce L. 
Gumm, Sec. Active 26; Junior 1. 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. Chapter Officers: Marjorie R. Dilley, Pres.; 
F. Edward Cranz,Sec. Active 60; Associate 2. 

Connecticut, Teachers College of, New Britain, Conn. Active 17. 

Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. Chapter Officers: R. C. Baldwin, Pres.; C. A. 
Owen, Jr., Sec. Active 84; Associate 5. 

Connecticut, University of (Fort Trumbull Branch). Chapter Officers: Edward B. Hine, 
Pres.; William B. Newell, Sec. Active 31. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. Active 2. 

Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. Active 4. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Francis E. Throw, Pres.; C. F. 
Littell, Sec. Active 46; Junior 2; Associate 1. 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Chapter Officers: G. J. Thompson, Pres.; Marion C 
Pfund, Sec. Active 302; Junior 9; Associate 6. 

Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. Junior 1. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. Active 3; Associate 1. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. Associate 1. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. Chapter Officers: George E. Brown, Pres.; Harvey 
DeBruine, Sec. Active 5. 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. Dak. Active 3. 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Active 1. 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. Active 1. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Chapter Officers: Earl R. Sikes, Pres.; Dayton D. 
McKean, Sec. Active 126. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. Active8. 

Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio. Active 12. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. Chapter Officers: Harriet Baily, Pres.; Margaret 
P. Allison, Sec. Active 76; Associate 2. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Leland J. Gordon, Pres.; Lionel 
G. Crocker, Sec. Active 72. 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. Chapter Officers: Frederick Sorensen, Pres.; Archie 
J. Bahm, Sec. Active 193; Junior 2. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Il]. Chapter Officers: William F. Clarke, Pres.; Robert F. 
Fries, Sec. Active 46; Associate 1. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Chapter Officers: Warren C. Middleton, Pres.; 
Joseph C. Heston, Sec. Active 113; Associate 1. 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Des Moines, lowa. Active 1. 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officer: Peter S. Presta, Pres. Active 17. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Active 16. 

Dillard University, New Orleans, La. Active 2. 

Doane College, Crete, Nebr. Active 2. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. Active 1. 

Drake University, Des Moines, lowa. Chapter Officer: Lee O. Yoder, Sec. Active 74. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J. Chapter Officers: Earl A. Aldrich, Pres.; James A. 
McClintock, Sec. Active 31; Associate 1. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Active 10. 

Dubuque, University of, Dubuque, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Klaas J. Stratemeier, Pres.; 
Hazel M. Rothlisberger, Sec. Active 28. 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebr. Active 1. 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. Chapter Officers: F. G. Hall, Pres.; Julia Grout, Sec. 
Active 150. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Maurice P. Schulte, Pres.; 
John H. Savulak, Sec. Active 24. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. Active 12. 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. Active |. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. Active 4. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Charles B. Rutenber, Pres.; Margaret 
Greene, Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 

Emory University, Emory University, Ga. Chapter Officer: Ignatius W. Brock Sec. 
Active 32. 

Emporia, College of, Emporia, Kans. Active 1. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. Chapter Officer: John A. Needy, Pres. Active 49. 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W.Va. Active 5; Associate 1. 
Fayetteville State Teathers College, Fayetteville, N.C. Active 1. 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. Active 2. 

Ferris Institute, College of Pharmacy of, Big Rapids, Mich. Active 3. 
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Finch Junior College, New York, N.Y. Active 1. 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Active 9. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Active 5; Associate 1. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter 
Officer: Charity M. Mance, Sec. Active 14. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. Active 4. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter Officers: Sadie Young, Pres.; Freder- 
ick J. Hicks, Sec. Active 87; Associate 1. 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. Chapter Officers: C. Francis Byers, Pres.; Fred- 
erick W. Conner, Sec. Active 164; Junior 2; Associate 1. 

Fordham Univefsity (Bronx Division), New York, N.Y. Active 10. 

Fordham University (Manhattan Division), New York, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Maurice I. 
Hart, Pres. Active 1l; Associate 1. 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley,Ga. Active 1. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind. Chapter Officers: Pauline White, Pres.; 
Virfsel Roe, Sec. Active 10. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Chapter Officers: P. L. Whitely, Pres.; 
Carl Hartzell, Sec. Active 48. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. Chapter Officers: Karl Falk, Pres.; Eugenia Row- 
land, Sec. Active92; Associate }. 

Furman University, Greenville, S.C. Chapter Officers: Henry G. Owens, Pres.; Jane G. 
Flener, Sec. Active 30. 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Active 8. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Active 11. 

George Washington University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: L. Clark Keating, 
Pres.; Paul W.Bowman, Sec. Active 67; Junior 2. 

George Williams College, Chicago, Ill. Associate 1. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. Active 1. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. Active 17; Junior 1. 

Georgia College, North, Dahlonega, Ga. Active 2. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officers: Alan Pope, Pres.; Dice R. 
Anderson, Sec. Active 93; Associate 1. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. Active 9; Associate 1. 

Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Ga. Chapter Officers: Earl W. Phelan, Pres.; 
Jeanne C. Lowry, Sec. Active 19. 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Chapter Officers: Robert S. Wheeler, Pres.; Walter 
D.Strother,Sec. Active 120; Associate 2. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. Active 1. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: W. F. Shaffer, Pres.; Myron L. 
Simpson, Sec. Active 24; Associate 1. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: Gertrude C. Bussey, Pres.; Elinor 
Pancoast, Sec. Active 36; Associate 1. 

Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. Active 5. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. Active 4. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. Chapter Officers: Otto Jelinek, Pres.; Frank B. Strat- 
ton, Sec. Active31; Associate 1. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Active 7. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N.C. Active 3. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. Active 1. 


Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: Armand W. Angulo, 
Pres.; Herbert S. Warren, Sec. Active 18. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. ¥Y. Chapter Officer: Thomas McN. Johnston, Sec. Active 
32. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: C. B. Kuhlmann, Pres.; Edward 
D. Lewis, Sec. Active 29. 
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Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Chapter Officers: J. Saunders Redding, Pres.; William 
F. Goins, Jr.,Sec. Active 28; Associate 2. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Active 1. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Tex. Active 2. 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Active 14; Associate 1. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: Alfred S. Romer, Pres.; Edward 
L. Ulmann, Sec. Active 152; Junior 2; Associate 2. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. Chapter Officer: Robert M. McDill, Pres.; Active 4. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. Chapter Officers: Carl B. Allendoerfer, Pres.; Theo. 
dore B. Hetzel, Sec. Active 28; Associate 1. 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, Hawaii. Chapter Officers: Allen F. Saunders, Pres.; 
Thomas D. Murphy, Sec. Active 83; Junior 2; Associate 2. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Active 7. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. Active 1. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. Active 3. 

Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Mich. Active 1. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. Active 1. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Chapter Officer: L. E. Cannon, Sec. Active 6. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Marcus C. Old, Pres.; Myron H. 
Luke, Sec. Active 38; Associate 1. 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. Chapter Officers: Marcia L. Anderson, Pres.; Azelle 
Brown, Sec. Active 20; Associate 1. 

Holy Cross, College of the, Worcester, Mass. Active 3. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. Chapter Officers: Mildred J. Headings, Pres.; Beulah C. 
Compton, Sec. Active 41. 

Hope College, Holland, Mich. Active 1. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 5; Associate 1. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. Active 36; Associate 1. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. Active 1. 

Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Vere L. Rubel, Pres.; Eleanor 
Reilly, Sec. Active 192; Junior 1; Associate 1. 


Idaho, College of, Caldwell, Idaho. Active 2. 

Idaho College of Education, Northern, Lewiston, Idaho. Active 10. 

Idaho College of Education, Southern, Albion, Idaho. Active 1. 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. Chapter Officers: Berne P. Broadbent, Pres.; 
Marie L. Hopkins, Sec. Active 53; Associate 1. 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. Chapter Officers: Robert E. Hosack, Pres.; Wil- 
liam C. Banks, Sec. Active 28; Associate 2. 

Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. Associate 1. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Active9; Associate 1. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, IIl. Chapter Officers: Leslie R. Hedrick, Pres.; 
Marie W. Spencer, Sec. Active 43; Associate 2. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Chapter Officers: F. Russell Glasener, 
Pres.; Claude M. Dillinger, Sec. Active 134; Associate 1. 

Illinois State College, Eastern, Charleston, Il]. Chapter Officers: Hiram F. Thut, Pres.; 
Eugene M. Waffle, Sec. Active 44. 

Illinois State College, Western, Macomb, Ili. Chapter Officers: Frances Whitehead, 
Pres.; Hilda M. Watters, Sec. Active 47; Associate 1. 

Illinois State Teachers College, Northern, DeKalb, Ill. Chapter Officer: Mary N. Wil- 
liams, Sec. Active 21; Associate 1. 

Illinois University, Southern, Carbondale, Ill. Chapter Officers: Eli G. Lentz, Pres.; 
Wilbur C. McDaniel, Sec. Active 94; Junior 2; Associate 6. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. Chapter Officers: Tom S. Hamilton, Pres.; Louis C. 
Branscomb, Sec. Active 518; Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Illinois, University of (Galesburg Division), Galesburg, Ill. Chapter Officers: A. M. 
Johnson, Pres.; Pearl Noland, Sec. Active 32; Junior 2. 
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Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. Chapter Officers: William Eben Schulze, 
Pres.; Orlin C. Spicer, Sec. Active 8. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: Fred E. Brengle, 
Pres.; Helen Ederle, Sec. Active 67. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Chapter Officer: Edna Munro, Sec. Active 277; 
Junior 7; Associate 1. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N.J. Active 4. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Chapter Officers: 
Lowell O. Stewart, Pres.; C. Buell Lipa, Sec. Active 181; Junior 2. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. Chapter Officers: Carl Wirth, Pres.; 
Martin L. Grant, Sec. Active 21. 

Iowa, State University of, lowa City, Iowa. Chapter Officers: John E. Gerber, Pres.; 
C. Addison Hickman, Sec. Active 321; Junior 10; Associate 2. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, lowa. Active 1. 


James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. Chapter Officers: Charles Leese, Pres.; Dorothy 
McClure, Sec. Active 20. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. Dak. Active 4; Associate 1. 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. Active 6. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: René Fabien, Pres.; Edwin 
F. Gilchrist, Sec. Active 9. 

John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Tex. Active 1. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Active 53; Associate 1. 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte,N.C. Active 2. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. Active 3. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. Active 4. 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 4. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. Chapter 
Officers: George D. Wilcoxon, Jr., Pres.; Verne S. Sweedlun, Sec. Active 45; Associate 
1. 

Kansas State College, Fort Hays, Hays, Kans. Chapter Officers: Robert M. Taylor, 
Pres.; Mabel Lacey, Sec. Active 24. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. Chapter Officers: S. Winston Cram, 
Pres.; Helen R.Garman, Sec. Active71. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. Chapter Officers: Ernest M. Anderson, 
Pres.; Clay De Ford, Sec. Active 30; Associate 1. 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. Chapter Officers: Edwin O. Stene, Pres.; Wil- 
liam D. Paden, Sec. Active 252; Junior 3. 

Kansas City, Junior College of, Kansas City, Mo. Active 1. 

Kansas City, University of, Kansas City, Mo. Chapter Officers: Henry B. Hill, Pres.: 
Homer C. Welsh, Sec. Active 34; Junior 4; Associate 1. 

Keene Teachers College, Keene, N.H. Active 1. 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. Active 1. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Chapter Officers: C. Stanley Corey, Pres.; Regina 
Hanway, Sec. Active 109; Junior2; Associate 1. 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky. Active3. 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Eastern, Richmond, Ky. Chapter Officers: D. Thomas 
Ferrell, Pres.; H.H.La Fuze, Sec. Active 33. 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Western, Bowling Green, Ky. Active 1. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. Chapter Officers: W. D. Valleau, Pres.; Paul 
Oberst, Sec. Active 129; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Chapter Officer: Paul A. Palmer, Sec. Active 20. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Irving S. Jackson, Pres.; Mabel 
Beldon, Sec. Active 26; Associate 1. 

Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pa. Active 1. 
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Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kirksville. Mo. Chapter Officers: Albert P. 
Kline, Pres.; Wilbur V. Cole, Sec. Active 11. 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Active 20. 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Chapter Officers: Louis T. Stableford, Pres.; W. Edward 
Brown, Sec. Active 83; Associate 1. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Lottie E. Munn, Pres.; Kathryn 
S. Bennett, Sec. Active 17; Associate 2. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. Chapter Officers: Richard W. Hantke, Pres.; 
Madeline Ashton, Sec. Active 33; Associate 1. 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 3. 

La Sierra College, Arlington, Calif. Active 1. 

Laval, University of, Quebec,Que. Active 1. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Chapter Officers: Anne P. Jones, Pres.; George R. 
Sears, Sec. Active 33; Associate 1. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. Active 6. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Active 24; Associate 2. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory,N.C. Active 2. 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oreg. Chapter Officers: John H. Walker, Pres.; 
Katherine S. Arnold, Sec. Active 12; Associate 1. 

Limestone College, Gaffney,S.C. Active 4. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate,Tenn. Active 3. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. Chapter Officers: U. S. Maxwell, Pres.; Donald 
A. Edwards, Sec. Active 39. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. Chapter Officers: Alice Parker, Pres.; M. Eliza- 
beth Dawson, Sec. Active 9. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Oreg. Active 17. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 1. 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, N.Y. Active 1. 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. Active 1. 

Louisiana College, Southeastern, Hammond, La. Active 4. 

Louisiana Institute, Southwestern, Lafayette, La. Chapter Officers: George B. Clay- 
comb, Pres.; Ralph H. Agate, Sec. Active 28. 

Louisiana, Northwestern State College of, Natchitoches, La. Chapter Officers: Sarah 
L.C. Clapp, Pres.; Carroll G. Killen, Sec. Active 72. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. Active 5. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. Chapter Officers: T. Harry Williams, Pres.; 
Stanley W. Preston, Sec. Active 147; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Louisville, University of, Louisville, Ky. Chapter Officers: George Muench, Pres.; Ray 
L. Birdwhistell, Sec. Active 90. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. Active 1. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Paul S. Lietz, Pres.; D. Herbert Abel, 
Sec. Active 59; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Active 5. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 

Luther College, Decorah, lowa. Active 3. 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. Active 1. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 1. 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

McGill University, Montreal,Que. Active 4 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 14. 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kans. Active 1. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: Hugo Thompson, Pres.; Madonna 
H. Erkenbrack, Sec. Active 38; Associate 1. 
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Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Glada Walker, Pres.; Mary M. 
Brady, Sec. Active 28. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Maine. Chapter Officers: Clarence E. Bennett, Pres.; 
Theodore Weiler, Sec. Active 37. 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind. Active 2. 

Manhattan College, New York,N.Y. Active 5. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Julio A. 
Mira, Pres.; Daniel E. Woods, Sec. Active 33. 

Manitoba, University of, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Active 6. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Active 9. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 14. 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, N.C. Active 1. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Chapter Officers: John L Stender, Pres.; Vir- 
ginia Lee, Sec. Active 32; Associate 1. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Active 4. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. Active 1. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. Active 3. 

Maryland College, Western, Westminster, Md. Chapter Offieers: William R. Ridington, 
Pres.; Kathryn B. Hildebran, Sec. Active 21 

Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury, Md. Active 1. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Md. Active 2. 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. Chapter Officers: James H. Reid, Pres.; 
Marie D. Bryan, Sec. Active 183; Junior 4; Associate 1. 

Marymount College, Salina, Kans. Active 1. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Active 7. 

Mason City Junior College, Mason City, lowa. Active 1. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: N. A. 
Milas, Pres.; Philip Franklin, Sec. Active 60; Associate 1. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. Active 1. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, North Adams, Mass. Active 5. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Worcester Mass. Active 1. 

Massacliusetts, University of, Amherst, Mass. Active 21. 

Massachusetts, University of, Fort Devens, Mass. Chapter Officers: John F. Hubbard 
Pres.; Lewis Maddocks, Sec. Active 77. 

Medical Evangelists, College of, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Harold D. West, Pres.; 
Clifton Dummett, Sec. Active 25. 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn. Chapter Officer: Owen R. Hughes, Pres. 
Active 8. 

Mercer University, Macon,Ga. Active 4. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. Active 1. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. Active 5. 

Meridian Municipal Junior College, Meridian, Miss. Active 1. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officer: F. B. Joyner, Sec. Active 30; Associ- 
ate 3. 

Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Fla. Chapter Officers: Nathan Shappee, Pres.; 
Melanie R. Rosborough, Sec. Active 106; Associate 4. 

Michigan College of Education, Central, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Active 7; Associate 2. 

Michigan College of Education, Northern, Marquette, Mich. Active 3. 

Michigan College of Education, Western, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 9. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton Mich. Active 9; Associate 1. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, Mich. Chapter 
Officers: Cecil H. Nickle, Pres.; Denzel C. Cline, Sec. Active 261; Associate 4. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Chapter Officers: Hoover H. Jordan, 
Pres.; Wallace Magoon, Sec. Active 47. X 

Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor. Mich. Chapter Officers: Richard C. Boys, Pres.; 
Dwight C. Long, Sec. Active311; Junior 25; Associat. 3. 
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Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Chapter Officers: Harold B. Hitchcock, Pres.; 
H. Ward Bedford, Sec. Active 44; Associate 1. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Chapter Officers: Richard Wistar, Pres.; Eleanor S. 
Boone, Sec. Active 48; Associate 2. 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. Active 10. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 4; Associate 1. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. Active 6. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. Active 8. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. Associate 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. Active 6; Associate 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. Chapter Officers: Dorothy B. Mag- 
nus, Pres.; EllaM.Murphy,Sec. Active 21. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. Chapter Officers: George Filipetti, Pres.; 
Signe Holmstrom, Sec. Active 425; Junior 5; Associate 5. 

Minnesota, University of (Duluth Branch), Duluth, Minn. Chapter Officers: Eric V. 
Sandin, Pres.; Gladys Barber, Sec. Active 40. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. Active 1. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. Active 9. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. Active 13; Associate 2. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. Active 12. 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. Active 15; Associate 1. 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. Chapter Officers: Garrett A. 
Muilenburg, Pres.; Clarence J. Monroe, Sec. Active 16. 

Missouri College, Central, Warrensburg, Mo. Active 6. 

Missouri State College, Southeast, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Chapter Officers: Lynn H. 
Harris, Pres.; Helen deW. Bedford, Sec. Active 38; Associate 1. 

Missouri State College, Southwest, Springfield, Mo. Chapter Officers: Robert W. Martin, 
Pres.; Laura A. Roman, Sec. Active 30. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northeast, Kirksville, Mo. Active 12. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northwest, Maryville, Mo. Chapter Officers: Mattie 
Dykes, Pres.; Alta B. Carpenter, Sec. Active 33. 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. Chapter Officer: George M. Ewing, Pres. Active 
254; Junior 3; Associate 6. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Active 5; Associate 1. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Il]. Chapter Officers: Heimo A. Loya, Pres.; Dorothy 
Donald, Sec. Active 31; Associate 1. 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, Mont. Active 3. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. Active 1. 

Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. Active 3. 

Montana State Normal School, Eastern, Billings, Mont. Chapter Officers: George H. 
Gloege, Pres.; Mary M. Condon, Sec. Active 12. 

Montana College, Northern, Havre, Mont. Active 1. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. Chapter Officers: James L. C. Ford, Pres.; 
Cleo Crow, Sec. Active 67; Associate 1. 

Monticello College, Godfrey, Il]. Active 2. 

Montreal University, Montreal, Que. Active 2. 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. Active 3. 

Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. Active 8. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: J. Welfred Holmes, Pres.; 
Gladyce H. Bradley, Sec. Active 22. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa. Chapter Officers: Peter L. Bannon, Pres.; Lois 
Grammer, Sec. Active 20. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Joseph McG. Bottkol, 
Pres.; Minnie E. Lemaire, Sec. Active 90; Junior 1. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. Active 1. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 
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Mount St. Vincent, College of, New York, N.Y. Active 1. 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kans. Active 1. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Chapter Officers: William M. Morgan, Pres. 
Jackson W. Rafeld, Sec. Active 31. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Active 8. 

Multnomah College, Portland, Oreg. Active 12; Associate 1. 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray,Ky. Active 3. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Active 23; Associate 1. 


National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. Chapter Officers: Wren Staley, Pres.; 
Dorothy Weller, Sec. Active 17. 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Nebr. Active 2. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Helen R. Istas, 
Pres.; Theodora S. Nelson, Sec. Active 18. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebr. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Lenore P. Ramsey, 
Pres.; Ruth M. Williams, Sec. Active 23. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. Chapter Officers: W. L. DeBaufre, Pres.; Harold 
E. Wise, Sec. Active 169; Associate 5. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. Active 2; Associate 1. 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Chapter Officers: William D. Billings, Pres.; Robert 
M. Gorrell, Sec. Active 47; Associate 1. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Chester Williams, 
Pres.; Margaret C. Mason, Sec. Active 32; Junior 1. 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. H. Chapter Officers: Herbert A. Carroll, 
Pres.; Glenn W. Stewart, Sec. Active 88; Junior 1. 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. Active 3. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, N.J. Active 5. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, N.J. Active 11. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. Chapter Officers: John C. Hutchison, 
Pres.; Marion E. Shea, Sec. Active 6. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, N.J. Active 1. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. Active 1. 

New Mexico College, Eastern, Portales, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: Deward H. Reed, 
Pres.; Olga Saffry, Sec. Active 41; Associate 1. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex. Chapter 
Officers: Howard O. Smith, Pres.; Percy M. Baldwin, Sec. Active 74; Associate 1. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: Oscar B. 
Muench, Pres.; Marjorie E. Large, Sec. Active 7. 

New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro, N. Mex. Active 3; Associate 1. 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: Winfred J. 
Lincoln, Pres.; Mollie Cerny, Sec. Active 18. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: Willis Jacobs, 
Pres.; Mercedes Gugisberg, Sec. Active 75; Junior 2; Associate 1. 

New Rochelle, College of, New Rochelle, N.Y. Associate 1. 

New York, Associated Colleges of Upper (Champlain College), Plattsburg, N. Y. Active 19; 
Associate 2. 

New York, Associated Colleges of Upper (Middletown Center), Middletown, N.Y. Active 
1. 

New York, Associated Colleges of Upper (Mohawk College), Utica, N. Y. Active 10; 
Associate 1. 

New York, Associated Colleges of Upper (Sampson College), Sampson, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Joseph P. Adessa, Pres.; Seymour Rudin, Sec. Active 144. 

New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, New York, N. Y. Chapter 
Officer: Charles Haig, Pres. Active 20. 
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New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Shields McIlwaine, 
Pres.; Ralph A. Beaver, Sec. Active 93. 

New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapter Officers: H. Emmett 
Brown, Pres.; D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Sec. Active 100. 

New York State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. Chapter Officers: W. Wayne Ded- 
man, Pres.; Martin H. Rogers, Sec. Active 28. 

New York State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Alice A. Pierce, 
Pres.; Dorothy G. Shenk, Sec. Active 20. 

New York State Teachers College, Fredonia, N.Y. Active 8. 

New York State Teachers College, Geneseo, N.Y. Active 3. 

New York State Teachers College, New Paltz,N. Y. Active 4. 

New York State Teachers College, Oneonta, N.Y. Active 2. 

New York State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Marietta Odell, 
Press.; Irene Eisele, Sec. Active 38; Associate 1. 

New York State Teachers College, Plattsburg,N. Y. Active 2. 

New York State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 10; Associate 1. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Hollis Cooley, Pres.; George B. 
Vetter, Sec. Active 154; Junior 3; Associate 5. 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, N.J. Active 12. 

Newark, University of, Newark, N.J. Active6; Associate 1. 

Newberry College, Newberry,S.C. Active 5. 

North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, N.C. Chapter Officers: Raleigh Morgan, 
Jr., Pres.; W. Edward Farrison, Sec. Active 31. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: James W. Patton, Pres.; Selz C. Mayo, Sec. Active 21; Associate 2. 

North Carolina, East Carolina Teachers College of, Greenville, N. C. Chapter Officers: 
Bartholomew B. Brandt, Pres.; Beecher Flanagan, Sec. Active 22. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N.C. Chapter Officer: James W. Fesler, Pres. 
Active 34; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

North Carolina, Woman’s College of the University of, Greensboro, N.C. Chapter Officer: 
Herbert Kimmel, Sec. Active 26. 

North Central College, Naperville, Ill. Active 5. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: Casper I. Nelson, 
Pres.; Jonathan A. Munro, Sec. Active 29; Associate 1. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: Nellie R. 
Swanson, Pres.; Charles A Hoffman, Sec. Active 41. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: Walter E. Kaloupek, 
Pres.; Sewell L. Mason, Sec. Active 117. 

Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. Active 2; Junior 1. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Chapter Officers: Arthur H. Nethercot, Pres.; 
Stewart Y. McMullen, Sec. Active 260; Associate 2. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. Active9; Associate 1. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. Active 1. 

Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Ind. Chapter Officers: Francis E. Moran, 
Pres.; Ronald E. Rich, Sec. Active 136; Junior 4. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. Jeffery Auer, Pres.; William B. Ren- 
frow, Jr., Sec. Active 83; Associate 2. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: Harry A. Kirkpatrick, Pres.; 
William C. Kauffman, Sec. Active 26. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Earl W. Anderson, Pres.; 
David W. Lattimer, Sec. Active 262; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Harry E. Benz, Pres.; Florence Justin, 
Sec. Active 101; Associate 3. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Paul T. Hahn, Pres.; 
Ruth E. Fickel, Sec. Active 63; Associate 1. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. Active 35; Associate 2. 
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Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. Active 4. 

Oklahoma, Central State College of, Edmond, Okla. Active 3. 

Oklahoma, Northwestern State College of, Alva, Okla. Chapter Officers: Noble Hanson, 
Pres.; Anna B. Fisher, Sec. Active 35. 

Oklahoma, Southeastern State College of, Durant, Okla. Active 5. 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. Chapter Officers: J. H. Leek, Pres.; Laura A. 
Miller, Sec. Active 213; Junior 3. 

Omaha, University of, Omaha, Nebr. Active 22; Junior 2. 

Ontario, University of Western, London, Ont. Active 1. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oreg. Active 1. 

Oregon College of Education, Eastern, LeGrande, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Ralph E. Bad- 
gley, Pres.; Joseph Gaiser, Sec. Active 7. 

Oregon College of Education, Southern, Ashland, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Elliot Mac- 
Craken, Pres.; Lloyd Pennington, Sec. Active 24; Associate 1. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Leo Friedman, Pres.; Carolyn 
G. Sullivan, Sec. Active 110; Associate 2. 

Oregon, University of, Eugene, Oreg. Chapter Officers: E. C. A. Lesch, Pres.; Paul R. 
Washke, Sec. Active 165. 

Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, College of, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Active 2. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Active 3. 

Our Lady of the Elms, College of, Chicopee, Mass. Active 1. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. Active 1. 


Pacific, College of the, Stockton, Calif. Active 3. 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. Active 2. 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. Associate 1. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Clifford P. Rowe, Pres.; D. Otis 
Smith, Sec. Active 10. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. Active 19. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Carl W. Kaiser, 
Pres.; Annabeile B. Horn, Sec. Active41; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Chapter Officers: Corliss R. Kinney, Pres.; 
Mary L. Willard, Sec. Active 450. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. Active 6. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, California, Pa. Active7. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. Active 3. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Chapter Officer: Edward W. Bieghler, 
Pres. Active 15. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. Active 4. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. Chapter Officers: A. S. Rude, 
Pres.; Ruth M. Holmes, Sec. Active11l; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Melzer R. 
Porter, Pres.; Raymond S. Hovis, Sec. Active 21. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Stroudsburg, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. Chapter Officers: William 
Benner, Pres.; Lloyd C. Mitchell, Sec. Active 23. 

Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: Miles Murphy, Pres.; 
Blake E. Nicholson, Sec. Active 216. 

Pennsylvania, Woman’s Medical College of, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 3. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Active 3. 

Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. Active 17. 

Pikeville Junior College, Pikeville, Ky. Active 4. 
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Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: J. Paul Watson, Pres.; Emily 
G. Irvine, Sec. Active 157; Associate 4. 

Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth,N.H. Associate 1. 

Portland, University of, Portland, Oreg. Active 2. 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Prairie View, Tex. Active 5. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Chapter Officers: Ira O. Wade, Pres.; Samue 
DeC. Atkins, Sec. Active 123; Junior 2; Associate 3. 

Principia, The, Elsah, Ill. Chapter Officers: Floyd A. McNeil, Pres.; Grace Word, Sec. 
Active 17. 

Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, P.R. Chapter Officers: Reece B. Bothwell, Pres.; 
Jose M. Laracuente, Sec. Active 82; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. Active 4. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Chapter Officers: J. Holmes Martin, Pres.; Vivian A. 

Johnson, Sec. Active 233; Associate 1. 


Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Chapter Officers: Charles H. Van 
Duzer, Pres.; William Dighton, Sec. Active 69; Associate 1. 

Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. Chapter Officers: Famee L. Shisler, Pres.; Jessie S. 
Bynum, Sec. Active 24. 

Queens University, Kingston, Ont. Active 2. 


Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. Active 2. 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. Active 1. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 4; Associate 2. 

Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. Chapter Officers: Joseph H. Baccus, Pres.; 
Lulu Bechtolsheim, Sec. Active 56; Associate 1. 

Reed College, Portland, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Reginald F. Arragon, Pres.; Ruth G. 
Collier, Sec. Active 28; Associate 1. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Active 15; Associate 1. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R.I. Chapter Officers: Winfield S. Briggs, Pres.; 
Anna T. Cussen, Sec. Active 113; Associate 2. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Chapter Officers: George G. Williams, Pres.; Fred V. 
Shelton, Sec. Active 27; Associate 1. 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va. Active 13. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Chapter Officers: J. Frederic Andrews, Pres.; Robert M. 
Agard, Sec. Active 14; Associate 1. 

Riverside College, Riverside, Calif. Chapter Officers: Julius K. Richards, Pres.; Lawson 
Cooper, Sec. Active 11. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Active 3; Associate 1. 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 5. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Glenn G. Wiltsey, Pres.; 
Dorothy L. Bernstein, Sec. Active 104. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. Chapter Officers: Stanley Erikson, Pres.; Susan Savage, 
Sec. Active 24. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Chapter Officer: Edward F. Jones, Pres. Active 22. 

Roosevelt College, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Dale Pontius, Pres.; Willard Abraham, 
Sec. Active 18; Associate 1. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Active 4. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: Edward H. Eckerman, 
Pres.; Theodore P. Palmer, Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Isabelle F. Wagner, Pres.; Doris P. 
Merrill, Sec. Active 54. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Chapter Officers: Marion A. Johnson, Pres.; 
John F. Lane, Sec. Active 172; Associate 1. 


St. Elizabeth, College of, Convent Station, N.J. Active 1. 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Active 1. 
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St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Active 2; Associate 1. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 15. 

St. Joseph’s College, West Hartford,Conn. Active 2. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn,N. Y. Active 1. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Alfred Romer, Pres.; Lincoln 
Pettit, Sec. Active 29; Associate 2. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Active 18. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Calif. Active 1. 

St. Mary-of-the- Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Active 3. 

St. Michael’s College, Winsooki Park, Vt. Chapter Officers: Thomas A. Garrett, Pres.; 
F. Joseph Amrhein, Jr.,Sec. Active 20; Junior 2. 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis. Active 1. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Active 4. 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. Active 1. 

St. Teresa, College of, Winona, Minn. Active 3. 

St. Thomas, College of, St. Paul, Minn. Active 1. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem,N.C. Active 5. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. Active 8; Junior 1. 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, Tex. Active 2. 

San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino, Calif. Active 16. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. Chapter Officers: Spencer L. Rogers, Pres.; 
Frances Torbert, Sec. Active 79; Associate 2. 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. Active 2. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. Chapter Officers: Theodore E. Treut- 
lein, Pres.; Wendell Otey, Sec. Active 30. 

San Francisco, University of, San Francisco, Calif. Active 2. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. Chapter Officers: Heber A. Sotzin, Pres.; Pauline 
F. Lynch, Sec. Active 57. 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Calif. Active 3. 

Santa Clara, University of, Santa Clara, Calif. Active 1. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. Active 3. 

Saskatchewan, University of, Saskatoon, Sask. Active 1. 

Scranton, University of, Scranton, Pa. Active 10. 

Seneca, Colleges of the, Geneva, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Lewis H. Niven, Pres.; Kathryn 
G. Cook, Sec. Active 31; Associate 1. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N.J. Active 17. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: Helen V. Irwin, Pres.; John Biller, 
Sec. Active 11. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. Chapter Officer: Warren B. Horner, Pres. 
Active 20. 

Shorter College, Rome,Ga. Active 3. 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. Chapter Officers: Norman O. Long, Pres.; Edna Stellhorn, 
Sec. Active 19. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. Active 25; Associate 1. 

Simpson College, Indianola, lowa. Active 1. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls,S. Dak. Active 8. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Stanley E. Saxton, Pres.; 
Elizabeth A. Ferguson, Sec. Active 56; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Gwendolyn M. Carter, Pres.; 
John J. McCue, Sec. Active 88. 

South, University of the,Sewanee, Tenn. Active 6. 

South Carolina, Medical College of the State of, Charleston,S.C. Active 6. 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S.C. Active 33; Associate 1. 

South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City,S. Dak. Active 1. 
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South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. Dak. Active 
4; Associate 1. 

South Dakota, Northern State Teachers College of, Aberdeen, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: 
Emeline L. Welsh, Pres.; Maxwell O. White, Sec. Active 15. 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: William O. Farber, 
Pres.; Vernon A. Vrooman, Sec. Active 53; Associate 1. 

Southern California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: Alan Nichols, 
Pres.; R. Eleanor Metheny, Sec. Active 348; Junior 23; Associate 3. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. Chapter Officers: I. K. Stephens, Pres.; 
Morgan W. Redus, Sec. Active 39; Associate 1. 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Scotlandville, La. Active 
12. 

Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. Active 4. 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. Active 1. 

Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, Okla. Active 1. 

Southwestern Medical Foundation, Dallas, Tex. Active 7. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. Active 2. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Active 8. 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. Chapter Officers: J. Hugh Jackson, Pres.; James A. 
Work, Sec. Active 168; Junior 2. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex. Active 16. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Chapter Officers: Pierre Montminy, Pres.; Helen HR. 
Balk, Sec. Active 16. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Active 1; Associate 2. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. Active 15; Associate 1. 

Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: L. Simington Curtis, Pres.; 
Clayda J. Williams, Sec. Active 8. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Tex. Active 4. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. Active 11; Junior 1. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Chapter Officers: D. G. Foster, Pres.; Walter J. 
Scott, Sec. Active61; Associate 1. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Chapter Officers: Lysbeth W. Muncy, Pres.; 
Joseph E. Barker,.Sec. Active 24; Associate 1. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Joseph A. Russell, Pres.; J. 

Alexander Romig, Sec. Active 287; Associate 2. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Active 8; Associate 1. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. Active 1. 

Taylor University, Upland, Ind. Active 1. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: Gordon F. Hostettler, Pres.; 
Russell H. Mack, Sec. Active 146; Associate 1. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, Tenn. Active 8. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn. Active 4. 

Tennessee State College, Middie, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Carlton C. 
Sims, Pres.; Emily Calcott, Sec. Active 15. 

Tennessee State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. Active 1. 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: LeRoy P. Graf, Pres.; 
W. Roger Rusk, Sec. Active 120; Associate 2. mi 

Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of, College Station, Tex. Chapter Officers: 
John J. Sperry, Pres.; C. H. Bernard, Sec. Active 169; Associate 1. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. Active 10. 

Texas College, Tyler, Tex. Active 1. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Tex. Chapter Officers: S. Boyd Stewart, 
Pres.; Elizabeth A. Oliphant, Sec. Active44; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, Tex. Active 3. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. Chapter Officers: A. Elizabeth Taylor, 

Pres.; Johnie B. Punchard, Sec. Active 83. 
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Texas State Teachers College, East, Commerce, Tex. Chapter Officers: Vernon Hughes, 
Pres.; Elizabeth Henderson, Sec. Active 34; Associate 1. 

Texas State Teachers College, North, Denton, Tex. Chapter Officers: Beulah A. Harriss, 
Pres.; Garrett Ballard, Sec. Active 36. 

Texas State Teachers College, Southwest, San Marcos, Tex. Chapter Officer: Claude 
Elliott, Sec. Active 24; Associate 2. 

Texas State Teachers College, West, Canyon, Tex. Active 4. 

Texas State University for Negroes, Houston, Tex. Active 3. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. Chapter Officers: J. William Davis, Pres.; 
Lucile A. Gill, Sec. Active 59; Junior 1. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. Chapter Officers: Robert H. Williams, Pres.; Gregory 
G. LaGrone, Sec. Active 213; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Active 2; Associate 1. 

Toledo, University of, Toledo, Ohio. Chapter Officer: Margaret Zaugg. Sec. Active 92; 
Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Toronto, University of, Toronto, Ont. Active 3. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. Active 8. 

Trinity College, Hartiord, Conn. Chapter Officers: Lawrence W. Towle, Pres.; Irwin A. 
Buell, Sec. Active 41. 

Trinity College, Washington, D.C. Active 1. 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex. Active 4. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Chapter Officers: Lewis Manly, Pres.; Herman R. 
Sweet, Sec. Active 75; Associate 1. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: Harlan W. Gilmore, 
Pres.; Gladys A. Renshaw, Sec. Active 85. 

Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Okla. Chapter Officers: S. B. Kovacs, Pres.; Sarah Burkhart, 
Sec. Active 67; Associate 1. 

Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. Active 3. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. Active 4. 


Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. Chapter Officers: A. H. Fox, Pres.; John C. Warren, 
Sec. Active 71. 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn. Active 1. 

United States Military Academy, West Point,N. Y. Active 1. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Active 13. 

United States Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif. Chapter Officers: A. Boyd 
Mewborn, Pres.; Allen E. Vivell,Sec. Active 51. 

Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. Chapter Officer: M.A. Nordgaard, Pres. Active 39. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Alfred M. Wilcox, Pres.; Helen 
Garrett, Sec. Active 37. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Chapter Officers: Winslow W. Smith, 
Pres.; Kenneth R. Stevens, Sec. Active 95. 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah. Chapter Officers: Albin G. Matson, Pres.; 
William H. Behle, Sec. Active 101; Associate 1. 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: H. C. Nixon, Pres.; Robert F. 
Winch, Sec. Active 22. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Chapter Officers: George Henry, Pres.; Elizabeth 
C. Evans, Sec. Active 86. 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. Chapter Officers: Eleazer J. Dole, Pres.; Donald 
C. Henderson, Sec. Active 73; Associate 3. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. Chapter Officers: Edward L. Haenisch, Pres.; William 
C.A. Henry, Sec. Active 6. 

Virginia, Medical College of, Richmond, Va. Chapter Officers: Hjalmar L. Osterud, Pres.; 
R. F. McCrackan, Sec. Active 21. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. Active 5. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Chapter Officer: Boyd Harshbarger, 
Pres. Active 49. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford College), Radford, Va. Active 12. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Walter N. Ridley, Pres.; 
Camilla L. Howard, Sec. Active 29; Junior 1. 

Virginia State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. Chapter Officers: M. Boyd Coyner, 
Pres.; C.G. Gordon Moss, Sec. Active 34; Associate 1. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. Active 14. 

Virginia, University of, University, Va. Chapter Officers: F. N. House, Pres.; Marcus B. 
Mallett, Sec. Active 89; Associate 1. 

Virginia, University of (Mary Washington College), Fredericksburg, Va. Chapter Officers: 
Robert L. Hilldrup, Pres.; Alice L. Edwards, Sec. Active 66; Junior 1. 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Active 19. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, N.Y. Associate 1. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. Active 7. 

Washburn Municipal University of Topeka, Topeka, Kans. Chapter Officers: Dorothy 
Luber, Pres.; Merton French, Sec. Active 29. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. Active 8. 

Washington College of Education, Central, Ellensburg, Wash. Chapter Officers: A. J. Foy 
Cross, Pres.; Mary G. Greene, Sec. Active 58. 

Washington College of Education, Eastern, Cheney, Wash. Chapter Officers: Cecil 
Dryden, Pres.; Obed Williamson, Sec. Active 34. 

Washington College of Education, Western, Bellingham, Wash. Chapter Officers: E. J. 
Arntzen, Pres.; Arthur C. Hicks, Sec. Active 30. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. Chapter Officers: Leslie A. Foust, 
Pres.; Walter S. Sanderlin, Sec. Active 20. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. Chapter Officer: G. D. Hancock, Sec. 
Active 13. 

Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. Chapter Officers: Willis B. Merriam, Pres., 
Agnes M. McQuarrie, Sec. Active 83. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: Paul R. Rider, Pres.; George D. 
Stout, Sec. Active 58; Associate 2. 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. Chapter Officers: Charles E. Martin, Pres.; 
Herschel Roman, Sec. Active 318; Associate 1. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officers: Wilson McTeer, Pres.; A. Dayle 
Wallace, Sec. Active 136; Junior1; Associate 7. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. Active 3. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Louise Overacker, Pres.; Edith 
Melcher, Sec. Active 81; Associate 3. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Carter A. Woods, Pres. Active 33; 
Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Wesleyan College, Macon,Ga. Active 6. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Chapter Officer: Fred B. Millett, Pres. Active 
48. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, W. Va. Active 3. 

West Virginia State College, lustitute, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Frederick Lehner, Pres.; 
Bertram L. Woodruff, Sec. Active 13. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. Chapter Officer: Albert Abel, Pres. 
Active 98; Associate 1. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Lewis H. Chris- 
man, Pres.; Samuel A. Small,Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 

Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine. Active 1. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Isabel St. John Bliss, Pres.; Ruth B. 
Wittig, Sec. Active 25. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Katherine H. Porter, 
Pres.; Clifford R. Keizer, Sec. Active 110; Junior 1; Associate 4. 
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Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Active 4. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Chapter Officers: Harold J. Brennan, Pres.; 
Alice K. Schuster, Sec. Active 24. 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. Active 3. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. Active 5. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Ernest J. Knapton, Pres.; Jane L. 
Chidsey, Sec. Active47; Associate 1. 

Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. Active 4. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. Chapter Officers: Frederic F. Santler, Pres.; 
William O. Pugh, Sec. Active 26; Associate 1. 

WhittierCollege, \ hittier, Calif. Active6; Associate 1. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. Active 2. 

Wichita, The Municipal University of, Wichita, Kans. Chapter Officers: Gordon C. 
Hanson, Pres.; J. Robert Berg, Sec. Active 60. 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. Active 31; Associate 1. 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Active 7. 

Willamette University, Salem, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Melvin H. Geist, Pres.; Leslie J. 
Sparks, Sec. Active 29. 

William and Mary, College of, Williamsburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Harold R. Phalen, 
Pres.; Alfred R. Armstrong, Sec. Active 60; Associate 1. 

William and Mary, College of (Norfolk Division), Norfolk, Va. Chapter Officers: David 
B. Camp, Pres.; Active 39; Associate 1. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Active 1. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Chapter Officers: D. E. Richmond, Pres.; 
Anthony Plansky, Sec. Active 36; Associate 1. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. Active 1. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Active 18. 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officer: Henry W. Olson, Pres. 
Active 5. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. Chapter Officers: Dorothy T. L. Chamings, Pres ; 
Dorothy M. Forsythe, Sec. Active 60; Associate 2. 

Wisconsin State College, Superior, Wis. Active 2. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. Chapter Officers: Hilda B. Oxby, 
Pres.; Gretchen Grimm, Sec. Active 30. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis. Chapter Officers: Oren E. Frazee, 
Pres.; Virginia Congreve, Sec. Active 28. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 4. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. Associate 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. Chapter Officers: Ernst Jurgens, 
Pres.; Vera Moss, Sec. Active 10; Associate 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. Active 2. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. Chapter Officers: Norris F. Hall, Pres.; Harold 
E. Kubly, Sec. Active 376; Associate 3. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Active 9. 

Wofford College, Spartanburg,S.C. Associate 1. 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio. Active 18. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officer: R. K. Morley, Sec. 
Active 9. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. Chapter Officers: Ruth E. Campbell, Pres.; 
Rollin H. Denniston, III, Sec. Active 56; Junior 1; Associate 3. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Active 1. 
Xavier University, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: Stephen P. Ryan, Pres.; Paul A. 
Kunkel, Sec. Active 12. 
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Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Chapter Officers: Leonard Labaree, Pres.; Ralph C. 
Jones, Sec. Active 104; Junior 2; Associate 1. 

Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Harry Savage, Pres.; Hans Jans- 
sen, Sec. Active 21. 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio. Active 1. 


Record of Membership for 1947 


Resignations and Suspensions 
Memberships lapsed 


Reinstatements 
Elections: 


Total January 1, 1948 
Members in 767 Institutions: 


Other Active Members 
Other Junior Members 
Associate Members 
Honorary Members 


Total January 1, 1948 


Besides Active and Junior Members connected with accredited colleges and 
universities, this statement includes: (1) Other Active Members: those con- 
nected with the research foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to 
teaching or investigation, those whose teaching or research is temporarily inter- 
rupted or who are at institutions not on the accredited list, also any whose addres- 
ses are unknown; (2) Other Junior Members; (3) Associate Members: members 
who, ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their work has 
become primarily administrative, are transferred with the approval of the Council 
to Associate membership; (4) Honorary Members: this membership was dis- 
continued in 1933. 


—1,061 
20,177 
167 
7249 
+7,839 
28,016 
192 
26,613 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations. 


John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-176) ' 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee April, 1944 
(October, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 550-580) 

University of Missouri, Columbia and Rolla, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp.278-315) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 
(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 


1 Now Middle Tennessee State College. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. ‘The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 


becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
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Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bulletin at a specia! rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s cligitle list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bulletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 1962 nominations for Active membership and 41 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 


Active 


University of Akron, James M. McLain, Frank L. Simonetti, Harold E. 
Smith; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, David N. Bottoms, William H. 
Coppedge, Mary H. Dodson, James F. Dolson, Robert L. Ferrell, Vernon K. 
Gunkel, James E. Land, Claude McNorton, Wilmot G. Rhodes, Eloise Seay, 
Frank J. Stevens, Wathena Temple; Alabama State Teachers College (Jack- 
sonville), Miriam B. Fisher, Mildred B. Johnson, Lawrence Miles, Horace L. 
Stevenson; University of Alaska, Richard H. Byrns, Bert E. Griffin, Richard 
V. Jackson, Gordon B. Jacobs, Mary L. Lambie, Raymond L. Smith, William 
S. Wilson; Albion College, Vernon L. Bobbitt, Elsie B. Silkworth; Allegheny 
College, Herbert Neurath; Amherst College, Sterling P. Lamprecht, James A. 
Martin, Jr., David Todd; Arizona State College (Flagstaff), John E. Sever- 
son; Arizona State College (Tempe), Gerald R. Fuller, Walter S. Hertzog, 
Edith B. Pilcher, George L. Sheppard; University of Arizona, Bernard R. 
Breyer, Anne Gruenwald; University of Arkansas, Ragnar Austad, Edward 
Crook, Dillon O. Darby, Earl E. Ditmars, Joseph P. Fulton, Wladimir W. 
Grigorieff, Harold M. Hefley, Stacy L. Hull, Clarence A. Moore, Tom G. 
Secoy, Thomas W. Smith, John W. White, Norris Yates; Atlanta University, 


= 
= 
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Thomas D. Jarrett; Baldwin-Wallace College, Helen E. Reynolds; Ball State 
Teachers College, Mary Beeman, Vernal H. Carmichael, Arnim D. Hummel, 
Bernard R. Josif, Forrest L. Mayer, Proctor W. Maynard, Alan R. Pawelek, 
Theresa Schermer, William P. Swettman; Baylor University, Roy F. Butler; 
Beloit College, Joseph A. Kahl, Frederick J. Mathews, M. C. Morris, Arthur 
O. Seltzer, Kathryn Wilson; Berea College, William J. Foley, Minnie Ledford, 
Bonnie Oden, D. B. Robertson; Bluefield State College, Vivian K. Cameron, 
Edwin M. Ferrell, Askew A. Lawrence, Irene E. Moats, Joseph A. Walker; 
Boston University, Bernardo Gicovate, Elmer W. Salenius, Arthur J. Watz- 
inger, Jules Wolffers; Bowling Green State University, Philip A. Kint, James 
B. McQuown, William S. Wagner; Bradley University, Bernard H. Hargrove; 
University of British Columbia, G. P. V. Akrigg, Barnett Savery; Brooklyn 
College, Walter Cerf, Natalie T. Darcy, Albert N. Guthrie, Ernest M. Living- 
ston, Sonia Wachstein; Brown University, Franklin O. Rose; Bucknell 
University, Gladys E. Cook, Harold E. Cook, Lydia Holm, Mildred Martin, 
Robert Rautenstrauch; University of Buffalo, Mabel D. Montgomery; 
Butler University, Martin Allen, Harold Balzer, Edwin B. Bell, Abram E. 
Cory, Harry E. Crull, Louise Dauner, Mabel M. Esten, Vergil E. Hiatt, 
Arthur Holmes, William L. Howard, Colette M. Hurley, Lorle Krull, Helen 
H. McTurnan, Desmond Murphy, Walter Myers, Jr., Mary S. Owen, C. 
Elizabeth Phillips, Rebecca E. Pitts, Arthur W. Reid, Mary J. B. Schneider, 
James M. Smith, Mary E. Smith, S. Marion Smith, Blair W. Sparks, Emma 
L. Thornbrough, Muriel J. Tucker, Robert H. VanCleave, Donald R. Wittig; 
California Institute of Technology, Gilbert D. McCann; University of Cali- 
fornia, Delmer M. Brown, Erasmo Buceta, Robert E. Connick, William F. 
Giauque, Ralph Hultgren, Louis Jacobson, George V. Lantzeff, Choh-Hao 
Li, Roy Overstreet, Frank M. Russell, David Rynin, Harry R. Wellman; 
University of California (Los Angeles), Walter R. Goldschmidt, Martin R. 
Huberty, Morris V. Jones, Norman P. Miller, Morris Neiburger, Wesley L. 
Orr, Bernard O. Phinney, Lincoln Smith; Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
George L. Bach, Clara J. Douglas, Martha P. Eggers, Francis W. Hoye, 

James B. Klee, Louis Sacks; Carroll College, Russell K. Bowman, John W. 
Breen, Joseph E. Runkel, Jacob VanTuinen; Carthage College, James J. 

Nehez; Case Institute of Technology, Delmar W. Anderson, E. Leonard 

Arnoff, Charles S. Bacon, Jr., Richard G. Bauman, John E. Darraugh, Robert 

Y. Dean, William F. Downey, Archie W. Fay, Harold Fleisher, Bryant M. 

French, Robert P. Knupke, Harry R. Kyr, Claude B. McIntosh, Harry Nara, 

Gilbert A. Nyerges, Edward W. Oberzil, James T. Owen, Francis D. Parker, 

Edward G. Rapp, William E. Rees, Ray A. Ride, John B. Scalzi, Charles 

Schaef, Claude B. Sharer, John R. Valley, Thomas J. Walsh, Richard E. 

Whikehart, John A. Wilson, William F. Zornow; Catholic University of 

America, Ralph F. Baldwin, Anne McNamara, Aida Mastrangelo, M. 

Dominic Ramacciotti; Cedar Crest College, Kate Clugston, Chester C. 

Connell, Clayton W. Wotring; University of Chattanooga, Roland D. 

Carter, Norbert Koch, Bradford K. MacGaw, Robert A. Merrill, Curtis 

C. Page, Karl G. Regnolds, Elmo M. Roberds, Jr., Howard Sutton, 
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Dorothy H. Ward; University of Chicago, S. William Halperin, John 
Wilkinson; University of Cincinnati, Campbell Crockett, William H. 
Hawley, Harry D. Heyboer, James E. King, Lloyd W. Krogh, Eric H. 
Wang; The City College (New York), Harold J. Carter, Bertram 
Epstein, J. Bailey Harvey, Charles Roth; Clark University, J. Fannin King; 
Clemson Agricultural College, Douglas W. Bradbury, Floyd I. Brownley, Jr., 
Peter Carodemos, H. Morris Cox, G. D. Durden, George H. Edwards, Herman 
M. Felder, Jr., Edwin J. Freeman, Albert H. Holt, Julius C. Hubbard, Jr., 
James MacDonald, Jr., Hugh H. McGarity, Carl M. McHugh, Henry T. 
Polk, Dan P. Thomson, John B. Whitney, Jr., Jack K. Williams, Harold B. 
Wilson; Coe College, Signi Falk, Paul A. Graber, Lester B. McAllister, Jr., 
Edgar W. Voelker, Fenton J. Wolfe; Colgate University, Donald B. Korb‘ 
Colorado College, Louise F. Kampf; University of Colorado, Robert G. 
Athearn, Dennis L. Barrick, John W. Berry, Donald E. Billings, Howard W. 
Boehmer, John M. Cleveland, Berton Coffin, Willard L. Erickson, Harold C. 
Heim, James M. Jackson, William F. Jemison, Joan LeFant, Eleanor I. 
Lindstrom, William W. Main, Pauline Marshall, Alden F. Megrew, Frederic 
A. Pruett, Warren Raeder, Francis C. Robinson, Edward L. Rose, W. M. 
Spackman, Peggie W. Wiegand; Western State College of Colorado, C. 
Earle Hoshall, Judd Kline, George L. Nuckolls, Greta D. Slack; Columbia 
University, Maurice F. Tauber; Concord College, Louis W. Alrutz, James B. 
Callaghan, William B. Caruth, Russell M. Falt, Ermon N. Foster, Louise S. 
Lovell, Marietta W. McNeer, Raffaele F. Muraca, Ruby M. Phillips, Harry 
B. Strebig; Connecticut College, Ann Very; University of Connecticut (Fort 
Trumbull Branch), Robert W. Adamson, Arthur E. Anderson, Charles T. 
Berry, James L. Cummings, Thomas J. Cusick, Paul J. DeSio, Charles A. 
Fritz, Jr., Geraldine Gallagher, Stanley Grean, Elmer W. Heller, Bradley 
T. Perry, Klasine Semmler, Ludwik §S. Sikorski, Frances Tannenbaum, 
Betty Torell, Rudolph Treo, Graydon C. Wagner, Abraham Wilensky, 
Jeanne F. Williams; Cooper Union, Richard S. Bowman, James N. Eastham, 
Louis M. Heil, Henry B. Hope, Herbert Liebeskind, Harold Norse, Herbert 
F. Roemmele, Clarence S. Sherman, Ernest W. Starr, Arthur Startz, Harold 
A. Wren; Cornell College, Robert V. Smith; Cornell University, William C. | 
Andrae, William C. Ballard, Jr., C. Kenneth Beach, Arthur B. Burrell, John 
A. Clausen, James W. Hall, Maynard F. Moseley, Jr., Walter L. Nelson, Eu- 
nice Raimon, Edward A. Suchman, N. Arnold Tolles; Culver-Stockton 
College, John B. Alexander; Dartmouth College, William P. Kimball, Robert 
A. McKennan, Thomas H. Vance, Donald T. Wood; University of Dayton, 
William D. Ross; Denison University, Robert W. John; University of Denver, 
Edward U. Bourke, Olna Fant, Jack R. Finley, A. M. I. Fiskin, Aylesa Forsee, 
Margaret Hayes, Eleanor Luette, Robert L. McKee, Kenneth L. Noble, Eliza- 
beth L. Porcher, Roy H. Saunders, Eugene D. Sternberg, Richard G. Stone, 
Marcus R. Tool; DePauw University, Glenn Olds, Jr.; Drake University, 
Boris G. Alexander, Alvin Brodish, Jack P. Donis; Drury College, Sam C. 
Bayless, Mary E. Hinkley; Duke University, Margaret C. Ward, Joseph 
C. Wetherby: Elmira College, Marjorie C. Bradford; Evansville College, 
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Leland W. Moon; Fisk University, Lloyd E. Alexander, Julian Bell, St. Elmo 
Brady, Lyman V. Cady, Arthur R. Croley, Aaron Douglas, Harry T. Folger, 
Gladys I. Forde, Ellen F. Greene, Herbert M. Holloway, Blyden Jackson, 
Henderson A. Johnson, Emmett G. Kellogg, Emilio A. Lanier, John F. Ohl, 
Beryl Parker, Lee O. Scott, Lois Towles, Preston Valien, Lillian W. Voor- 
hees, Wilson Q. Welch, Donald W. Wyatt; Florida State University, J. Benja- 
min Beyrer, William F. Blaylock, William H. Boughton, Rachel E. Bryant, 
Milton R. Charles, Charles L. Clapp, Jr., Lois L. Goldman, Edgar H. Hender- 
son, Laura Jepsen, Natalie K. Johnson, Robert H. Kessner, Thomas R. Lias, 
Mary A. Magginis, Hugh E. Murphy, Edward Newman, Elston E. Roady, 
Vera L. Ryder, Theodore D. Slocum; University of Florida, Hazel L. Bow- 
man, Ernest C. Collins, Robert E. L. Greene, Johann J. Hinrichs, Herschel W. 
Little, George J. Miller, William J. Murray, Leroy Patterson, Henry C. See- 
stedt, William B. Steis, Morris B. Storer, Sidney Warren, Arthur J. Water- 
man, Jr.; Franklin and Marshall College, Horace F. Dantro, Ivan W. Le- 
Fevre, William A. Thomson, Ezequiel A. Vieta; Fresno State College, Russell 
M. Bate, William C. Beatty, Jr., Marion E. Bigelow, Arthur J. Bryon, Chester 
F. Cole, W. J. Dunning, Herman D. Graham, Ellen B. Herndon, Mabel Hup- 
prich, Marvelle Hutchison, Virgil L. Matthew, Jr., Bryant E. Rees, Andrew 
D. Rippey, Ethel A. Robinson, Helen Shafer, Donald K. Winslow; Furman 
University, James W. Moffitt, Charles L. Rasor, Robert C. Tucker; George 
Washington University, Reuben E. Wood; Georgetown University, Jesse A. 
Mann, P. Francis Wilson; Middle Georgia College, Lee W. Stebbings; Georgia 
School of Technology, James V. Dillard, Kenneth M. England, Theodore M. 
Hart, Alton A. Hobgood, Wilfred M. Honour, Bernard J. Myers, Redding S. 
Sugg, Jr.; Georgia State Woman’s College, Corinne S. Knight; University 
of Georgia, Homer A. Black; Goucher College, Josephine Fiske; Grove City 
College, Rea G. Walters; Gustavus Adolphus College, Gerhard T. Alexis, 
Helen A. Bergman, George W. Forell, Florence M. Fredricksen, Donald R. 
Fryxell; Hahnemann Medical College, Horst A. Agerty, Thomas C. Barnes, 
Joseph S. Hepburn, Alexander E. Pearce; Hamilton College, Winthrop Bel- 
lamy, Donald S. Dunbar, Frank R. Olson; Harris Teachers College, Julia K. 
Murray; Harvard University, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Harold L. Weather- 
ford; University of Hawaii, Pauline Heizer, Leo Kartman, Lloyd L. Lee; 
Hofstra College, Harold W. Arberg, Susanne Giliberti, Janet R. Kahan, B. 
George Sieg, Robert W. Stewart; College of the Holy Cross, Francis A. 
Drumm; Hood College, Geneva F. Ely, Martha M. Reddick, Kathryn Royer, 
Edwin H. Sponseller; Howard University, Roger D. Russell, S. Herbert 
Unterberger; Hunter College, John P. Clay, Rose T. Clough, LaWanda Cox, 
Henry Dupont, Gertrude Gottschall, Margaret R. Grennan, N. Jean Novello; 
Idaho State College, B. A. de Vere Bailey, Clark S. Carlile, Robert K. Charles- 
worth, D. S. Guha, Andrei L. Isotoff, Hazel Powell; University of Idaho, 
Robert T. Drake; Illinois Institute of Technology, Roland A. Budenholzer, 
Donald W. Calhoun, George F. Levy, Mentor L. Williams; Eastern Illinois 
State College, Florence McAfee, Lester R. Van Deventer; Western Illinois 
State College, Tressie Bonham, H. Waldo Horrabin, Florence Hulett, Virginia 
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Lowell, Eleanor F. Matthews, Nancy D. Neeley, Olive E. Potter, June Se- 
bree, Paul B. Swain, Loren E. Taylor, Norman R. Urquhart, Wayne Wetzel; 
Illinois State Normal University, Byron K. Barton; Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Marjorie Baumgarten, Frederick W. Rolf, Mary B. Swyne- 
hardt; Southern Illinois University, Joseph R. Baxter, Ledford J. Bischof, 
G. C. Camp, Cameron W. Garbutt, William B. Schneider; University of 
Illinois, George S. Amsbary, Esther W. Anell, Bernard J. Babler, Marcia B. 
Bowman, Alice L. Boyd, Gerald D. Brighton, Fannie M. Brooks, Ida B. 
Bruner, Gladys R. Bucher, William L. Burlison, Andrew M. Carter, J. G. 
Cash, Margaret K. Chandler, Abraham Charnes, William T. Davis, Otto A. 
Dieter, Bernard J. Diggs, Ralph E. Eckerstrom, Arnold L. Fellows, Alfred 
M. Freudenthal, Oliver F. Gaebe, Phillips L. Garman, Maxwell R. Garret, 
Anna C. Glover, Margaret Goodyear, John A. Henry, Dorothy J. Iwig, Ruth 
T. Krouse, Mary S. Ligon, Dorothy Litherland, Ernest M. Lyman, J. Victor 
Mansfield, Edith M. Marshall, Eunice M. Moore, Martin L. Mosher, Rudolph 
Odén, Arthur D. Pickett, Edwin I. Pilchard, Henry Quastler, Anna Searl, 
David Shakow, Thomas C. Shedd, H. J. Snider, Earl P. Strong, Frank M. 
Stubblefield, Alfred U. Thor, Joseph T. Tykociner, Nelson D. Wakefield, 
Gladys J. Ward, Allen S. Weller, Olin L. Whalin, George C. Wickwire; Uni- 
versity of Illinois (Galesburg Division), Alvin W. Ahrens, Ann Bromley, 
Margaret Brooks, Theodore W. Charlwood, H. Kelly Crockett, J. Lester 
Dalton, Mary L. Donohue, Edna L. Drury, Omar C. Estes, Helen H. Fesler, 
Hubert Geyer, Roland Gibson, Gordon R. Glabe, Romain G. Greene, Jane 
Grubgeld, Emilie V. Haynsworth, Andrew J. Horn, Jr., Paul Hubbard, Roy 
Huitema, Clarence H. Jackman, G. Edward Jones, William A. Lafferty, Carl 
A. Leuthold, Clarence I. McSwane, Harvey Mullen, Dorothy Odell, Genevieve 
O’Haven, Clarence J. Perry, Willis L. Pickard, Elizabeth J. Pretzer, Francis 
E. Pratt, Ralph W. Raymond, F George Schrantz, Robert W. Thornton, 
Harold J. Warren, June B. Wylie; Indiana University, Agnes Anderson, Paul 
Bergevin, Ritchie G. Davis, William H. Fox, Monrad G. Paulsen, Walter 
Robert, Franklin M. Schultz; Iowa State College, Forest C. Dana, Lyell D. 
Henry, Norma R. Hollen, Erling N. Jensen, James P. Michalos, Louis E. 
Pinney, Marion B. Richardson, Elizabeth T. Sheerer; Iowa State Teachers 
College, Kenneth E. Anderson, Richard L. Beard, Anita L. Dowler, Merrill 
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Mary A. Mason, Leone Orner, Coreen M. Spellman, Claude B. Tate; East 
Texas State Teachers College, Graham Johnson; North Texas State Teachers 
College, Eli P. Cox, Jr., Artie A. Daniel, Joe H. Farmer, Howard C. Key, 
Elizabeth Lomax, Valerie B. Mangum, Grady L. Mullennix; University of 
Texas, Ruth Abernathy, Corrie W. Allen, Richard H. Ballinger, Elizabeth 
Bodenstein, Thelma A. Bollman, Mary Buice, Norma D. Bunton, Thomas 
N. Campbell, D. Mason Clark, Erie M. Darnall, Norris G. Davis, William 
H. Earhart, Austin Foster, Evelyn M. Foster, Allen Z. Gammage, William B. 
Gardner, Ernest F. Haden, D. Lee Hamilton, Wheeler Hawley, Arthur R. 
Hayes, Henry M. Hoenigswald, Arno J. Jewett, Siegfried Kuttner, Benjamin 
Levy, Katherine McLennan Love, Donald W. McCavick, Vera L. Moore, 
Jym Motheral, Clark E. Myers, Roger C. Osborn, Martha P. Owre, Leigh 
Peck, Bruce P. Price, Mary J. Robb, Harris L. Russell, George I. Sanchez, 
George Schulz-Behrend, Ernest A. Sharpe, W. Powell Stewart, Burnett F. 
Treat, Richard W. Tyler, Charles M. Vance, John A. Walter, Benjamin C. 
Watts, Samuel R. Wiley, John D. Williams, Erich W. Zimmermann, Jaroslav 
E. Zivney; University of Toledo, Margaret A. Erausquin, Florence B. Kemp, | 
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Gordon L. Macdonald, Edward T. Schweikardt; Trinity College (Connecti- 
cut), Daniel B. Risdon; Tufts College, George A. Edwards, Percival S. Rice; 
Tulane University, Edward G. Ballard, Ruth E. Barry, John Biesanz, Simone 
de la S. Delery, Irving A. Fosberz, Doris B. Griscom, Hans B. Jonassen, 
John H. Stibbs, Meredith M. Temple, Alexander D. Wallace; University of 
Tulsa, Morris M. Blair, Harry A. Broadd, Paula Broadd, Milton O. Denekas, 
Donald E. Hayden, Tosca B. Kramer, Bradley E. Place, C. Delmar Thomas; 
Union College (New York), Robert J. Hicks, John Iwanik; Upsala College, 
Paul E. Loven; Ursinus College, Charles L. Chandler, Evan S. Snyder, H. R. 
Vanderslice; Vanderbilt University, Marion M. Junkin, A. F. Kuhlman, 
Alexander Merchant, William H. Rowan, Walter H. Storer; Vassar College, 
John A. Christie; University of Vermont, Betty Bandel, James H. Turner; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, John M. Moore, Evans G. Thompson; Wash- 
burn Municipal University, Morris L. Bigge; Central Washington College of 
Education, Harold Barto, Herbert R. Bird, A. Bert Christianson, Robert G. 
Fisk, Robert S. Funderburk, R. Arthur Hall, Carl G. Johnson, Shelton D. 
Kem, Barbara E. Kohler, Shirley Nelson, Linwood E. Reynolds, Jean Swan- 
son, Annette Walker; Western Washington College of Education, Donald 
P. Irish, Glenn D. Warrick; Washington and Jefferson College, Fred V. 
Hartenstein, Minor Hawk, George B. Hurff, Antonio W. Moreno; Washing- 
ton University, Jules Henry, Horst W. Janson, Oscar Lewis, Arnold M. Rose; 
University of Washington, Ruth M. Alliger, Sylvia F. Anderson, Victoria 
Anderson, Harold C. Armstrong, Nelson A. Ault, Don E. Avery, Jack L. 
Bangs, Paul Barton, L. Dorothy Bevis, Mildred Bonnell, Gladys Boughton, 
Howard M. Brier, Marie E. Brittin, Sholie R. Brown, Arthur M. Cannon, 
Kenneth M. Carr, Bruce B. Cheever, H. Davis Chipps, Tom B. Coleman, 
Agnes L. Colton, A. Emerson Creore, Alanson B. Davis, Merrell R. Davis, 
Stuart C. Dodd, Edgar M. Draper, Margaret Duckett, Margaret T. Dyar, 
Austin V. Eastman, Dexter M. Easton, Lester D. Ellerbrook, Warren S. 
Gramm, Helen Grayum, Philip G. Haddock, Philip E. Hager, Kermit O. 
Hanson, Albert L. Hoag, George L. Hoard, Jean P. Keller, Joan R. Klima, 
Norman F. Kunde, Stuart Lippincott, Florence McKinlay, Donald C. Mc- 
Neese, Thomas W. Macartney, Sara N. Mark, Mary L. Mason, Ralph M. 
Murphy, Marian H. Pettibone, Winton Pettibone, Drury A. Pifer, Carl A. 
Pitt, Roscoe LeR. Pullen, Donald G. Radcliffe, Walter Ricker, L. Wait Rising, 
Viola K. Rivenburgh, Paul J. Rust, Caroline G. Smid, Stevenson Smith, 
James M. Starr, Carlisle H. Thompson, Frank M. Warner, Margaret Warn- 
ing, Arthur H. Whiteley, Clotilde Wilson, Richard R. Woodward, Lawrence 
J. Zillman; Wayne University, John F. Ebelke, Robert V. Fay, Irving Massey, 
Maurice M. Ramsey; Wellesley College, Mary J. Donahue, Teresa C. Frisch; 
Wesleyan University, S. Jay Savereid; West Virginia State College, Mary 
Ann W. Avent, Carrie E. Brady, Mabel M. Dillard, Naomi M. Garrett, Sophia 
P. Nelson, P. Ahmed Williams; West Virginia University, Evelyn Anderson, 
John D. Carter, Clyde English, F. Herrera y Sanchez, Armand E. Singer, 
Marion A. Wharton; Western College, Joan Corbett, Ora B. Dabney, Mildred 
B. Munday, Fred K. Scheibe; Western Reserve University, Ruth Evans, 
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Margene O. Faddis, Charles Rehor, Anthony L. Sancetta; Wheaton College 
(Massachusetts), Margaret I. Conway; Whitman College, Jonathan R. Cun- 
ningham; University of Wichita, Robert W. Cooke, Luther L. Lyon, James 
W. Trimble; Wilkes College, Amy MacMaster; College of William and Mary, 
Merle K. Miller, John B. Morrice, Ruth F. Morrice, Verba M. Wood; College 
of William and Mary (Norfolk Division), Donald M. Urner; Wisconsin State 
-Teachers College (LaCrosse), Alice Hager; Wisconsin State Teachers College 
(Milwaukee), Ralph M. Aderman, Ortha L. Wilner; Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers College (River Falls), Adele Bloom, Helen Bozivich, Walter J. Engler, 
Nicholas Jadinak, Charles A. Ladd, Bohuslav J. Rozehnal; University of Wis- 
consin, Ben F. Aycock, Paul M. Fulcher, K. Fred Gillum, Donald D. Starr, 
John E. Thomas; University of Wyoming, Donald T. Beeman, Jane S. Bemis, 
Laszlo Borbas, Gertrude Boyd, Leonard Bristow, Eugene Cottle, Dorothy L. 
Crandell, Dwight D. Darland, Ernestine Ernst, Elinor Gerstle, Jessie M- 
Halsted, Russell I. Hammond, Richard Mahan, Marjorie J. Morse, Vincent 
Ostrom, Janet Ross, Nathan Schwid, Theodore P. Walstrum, Wilson J. Walt- 
hall, Jr., Clarice Whittenburg. 


Junior 


Bowling Green State University, John K. Mires; University of Colorado, 
Albert I. Oliver, Jr., Eric N. Rackham, Adolph Unruh; Columbia University, 
Marvin D. Wigginton; Cornell University, Howard Beebe, Philip W. Calla- 
nan; Florida State University, Peyton E. Richter; University of Florida, 
Burness A. Barrington, Jr., Max J. Cleveland; Harvard University, Michael 
C. Pearson; Southern Illinois University, Raymond H. Dey; University of 
Illinois, Ann Beck, Joseph E. Brewer, Henry Freund, Roy Gladstone; Uni- 
versity of Illinois (Galesburg), Raymond E. Carroll, Catherine A. Guffey, 
Evelyn Milcezny, Richard E. Robinson, Alice M. Thomas; Iowa State Col- 
lege, Robert T. Gregory, Spencer Macy; University of Kansas, Luther H. 
Buchele, Rose C. Ebener; University of Kansas City, John H. Hunter, Ann 
R. Jacobson, Richard T. Street; University of Maryland, Cornelius F. Mox- 
ley; University of Michigan, Paul E. Cairns, Richard E. Clark, Robert W. 
Cox, John J. Dreher, Frank Fletcher, Lawrence W. Grosser, Thomas E. 
Hansen, James E. Humphrey, James B. Wallace; University of New Mexico, 
Helen R. Haight; University of Southern California, Arthur T. Tait; Not in 
Accredited Institutional Connection, A. Evangeline Tubbs (M.M., University 
of Illinois), Springvale, Maine. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 216 Active and 54 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


University of Akron, Mildred D. Babcock, Paul E. Bennett, Thomas S. 
Graham, John M. Mickelson, Charlotte H. Packan, George S. Whitby; Ala- 
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bama College, Bettie Weary III; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Carl Benson, 
Nicholas Chako, Marion J. Fortner, John C. Green, Ruth D. Morley, Miriam 
E. Shi; Alabama State Teachers College (Jacksonville), William J. Calvert, 
Jr., Martha R. Dillon, Thomas L. Hicks, Robert D. Mason, Julia Roebuck, 
Margaret R. Stapp, Doris J. Wemple, Leonard Winier; Alabama State 
Teachers College (Troy), Virgil Collins, Loraine E. Hamil, Mary V. Mauck, 
Esther Murphy, Olivia Rainer, Ophelia Smith; University of Alabama, John S. 
Bickley, Verner F. Chaffin, Harold R. Cole, James A. Constantin, Robert 
Hruska, Wladyslaw W. Kulski, Sheldon A. Mador, Jay Murphy, James M. 
Parrish, John C. Payne, A. J. Penz, Ralph C. Russell, William C. Tuthill, 
Robert B. Vining, Bernard J. Wade, Mary A. Woeber; Allegheny College, 
Richard L. Brown, Howard T. Hatton, Carl F. Heeschen, Lillian M. Hummer, 
Sara E. Hutchison, Paul A. Knights, Agnes B. Kollitz, Erwin Mooney, Jr., 
Barbara Morse, William H. Parsons, Eric A. Sturley, Harrison W. Young; 
American International College, Clinton M. Bowen, Isadore Cohen, William 
A. Duffey, Jr., Charles Gadaire, Dean R. Malsbary, Hazel F. Morse, Robert T. 
Sartwell, Dorothy T. Spoerl, Howard D. Spoerl; American University, Ken- 
neth H. Hunter, Pietro Lazzari, Westervelt B. Romaine, Ellis Weitzman; 
Arizona State College (Flagstaff), Tom O. Bellwood, K. Dale, Ruby Hard, 
John R. Salter, Hubert W. Staffelbach, Otis Young; Arizona State College 
(Tempe), Emily V. Baker, Rachel S. Ball, Nellie B. Byers, Robert F. Menke, 
Paul T. Miller; University of Arizona, Ulrich H. Bents, Leon Blitzer, Alice B. 
Books, Robert W. Bretall, Robert C. Burroughs, Albert J. Castro, Larue C. 
Chapman, Marguerite Chesney, Ruth M. Clark, Howard P. Cords, Jefferson 
C. Davis, Adelaide E. Evenson, Steve Fazio, Martha K. Fees, Eliza J. Foster, 
Joseph F. Foster, Jr., Robert T. Fox, Jr., Frederic W. Galbraith, Frank W. 
Gould) Frederick G. Harland, Emmett R. Holekamp, Loren E. Hollenbeck, 
Anita Kalis, Bertram S. Kraus, Herbert J. Langen, Charles Lebeaux, Babette 
Luz, V. L. Mike Mahoney, Helen L. Mickelwright, James M. Murphy, Glenn 
H. Nelson, Philip B. Newlin, Robert O’Connor, Gloria Olive, Kittie F. Parker, 
Letty A. Patterson, John S. Phelps, Mary Pilgrim, Robert W. Ramsey, Sarah 
M. Reece, Frazier W. Rippy, Max E. Robinson, Wallace A. Schafer, Lionel 
Scott, Thomas Smitham, George F. Sparks, Edward H. Spicer, Edward S. 
Spoerl, Roene Stanley, Fern R. Tainter, Don D. Thornbury, Florence W. To- 
land, Mitchell G. Vavich, Fairfax P. Walkup, Oswald H. Wedel, Frank B. 
Wood; Arkansas Polytechnic College, Frederick A. Buechel, Jr.; Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Robert W. Mosley; University of Arkansas, Jarvis M. 
Finley, William O. Penrose, Earle L. Rudolph, Boyd C. Shafer, Ernest B. 
Speck, Clyde H. Van Sickle; University of Arkansas (Medical School), Owen 
W. Beard, James H. Growdon, Solomon Michaelson, Howard Schwander; 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Carleton Bullis, Harry L. Shadle, William C. 
Wesley; Ball State Teachers College, Harold H. Aikins, Vonneda D. Bailey, 
Harris W. Dean, Victor P. Kestle, R. E. Michael, Elizabeth H. Pilant, George 
M. Turmail; Baylor University, Byron E. Ellis, Alda Gregory, Virgil L. 
Tweedie; Berea College, Seth W. Gilkerson, H. L. Hull; Blackburn College, 
Virgil G. Bretthauer, Charles E. Conover, Ross Ensminger, Clifford Wester, 
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Franklin B. Wittmer, Harold J. Ziegler; Bluefield State College, Louise J. 
Hubbard; Boston University, Myer S. Cohen, Minna Dembski, Helen I. 
Driver, Marie Farrell, John H. Gleason, Parker Hamilton, Arno H. A. Heyn, 
Frederick K. Hussey, Alice B. Hyde, John F. Leisher, Solomon Lipp, Charlie 
D. Moon, Mary C. O’Toole, Robert W. Stoughton, Henry W. Syer, W. S. 
Tryon; Bowdoin College, Thomas A. Riley, Richard J. Storr; Bowling 
Green State University, Wilbur J. Abell, Russell N. Baird, Isabel Barker, 
Henry Bertodatto, Elizabeth L. Blackburn, Prudence L. Brown, Henry W. F. 
Bruns, David J. Davies, Phyllis J. Doty, Michael F. Ellis, Jr., Mary Eyster, 
Barton G. Fetterman, Irving E. Gaskill, Marion Graham, Lee Z. Hafkin, John 
V. Haggard, Alice Hengesbach, Floyd Hofacker, Mary J. Huard, Marietta 
Kershner, William S. Knight, Frederick R. McLeod, David Matthews, John 
N. Meighan, M. Harold Mikle, Orra I. Muter, Everett C. Myers, A. Evald 
Nielsen, Paula Nyyssonen, Harold B. Obee, Dave M. Okada, Grace F. Petrie, 
Esko Rentola, Karl Richards, Earl A. Roth, Clyde W. Rutherford, William E. 
Schlender, Clifford B. Shipley, Irma S. Strickland, Amy R. Torgerson, Doris 
E. West, Allen V. Wiley, Clara Williams, Mildred Winkle, James C. Wright, 
Hadley Yates, Barbara E. Zahrend, Dorothy Zictz; Bradley University, Janet 
E. M. Calkins, Parker M. Green, F. Jean Hosafros, Clara E. Mawhinney, 
Chalmer N. Patterson, Mabel Rudisill; University of Bridgeport, Robert P. 
Akers, Emerson G. Chamberlain, Eugene H. Falk, John G. Gill, Charles B. 
Goulding, Charles J. Jacobs, John W. Kearns, Simon Mowshowitz, Helen M. 
Scurr, Harold E. Smith; University of British Columbia, John D. Grant; 
Brooklyn College, Selma B. Brody, Elizabeth P. Casey, Marian Nugent, Moses 
Richardson; University of Buffalo, Selig Adler, Robert F. Berner, Harold A 
Boner, Donald A. Gardiner, Sigmund P. Zobel; California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Nicholas Begovich, J. Kent Clark, Pol Duwez, William A. Fowler, 
Aladar Hollander, George Housner, Donald E. Hudson, Edward B. Lewis, 
Henry F. McCreery, Charles F. Richter, Thomas F. Strong, George K. Tan- 
ham, Warren O. Wagner, Laszlo Zechmeister; University of California, 
Charles Aikin, Joe S. Bain, Jr., H. A. Barker, LeRoy A. Bromley, Melvin Cal- 
vin, John P. Carter, Ralph W. Chaney, John B. Condliffe, Burris B. Cunning- 
ham, William G. Dauben, Alvin A. Eustis, Jr., William D. Gwinn, W. Z. 
Hassid, Walter Horn, Francis A. Jenkins, George Jura, Frank L. Kidner, Ben- 
jamin H. Lehman, Theodore D. McCown, James A. McCray, Maurice 
Moonitz, Edwin F. Orlemann, Roy H. Pearce, Isadore Perlman, Kenneth S. 
Pitzer, Richard E. Powell, Gerhard K. Rollefson, Glenn T. Seaborg, Abraham 
Seidenberg, Thomas R. Simonson, Thomas D. Stewart, Perry R. Stout, Lee 
H. Swinford, Albert Ulrich, C. Dwight Waldo, Glenn A. Wessels, Charles R. 
Wilke, Orlando W. Wilson, Harold Winkler, Bruno H. Zimm; Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Eugene L. Caliendo, William H. E. Johnson, William F. 
Keller, Richard K. Murdoch, George F. Needham, 3rd, Samuel D. Schaff, 
Albert N. Tarulis, Lawrence S. Thurman; Case Institute of Technology, Henry 
J. White; Catholic University of America, Eugene M. Burke, Clare Fonta- 
nini, John A. Lacy, Robert T. Meyer, William F. Simpson, Constantine G. 
Yavis; Centenary College of Louisiana, John K. Hardin, Lenore Rees, John 
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S. Urban; Centre College of Kentucky, Allan R. Schwarz; University of 
Chicago, Gerhard E. O. Meyer, George L. Playe, Lou Williams; The City 
College (New York), Raymond Kaufman, James S. Peace; Claremont Men’s 
College, Stuart R. Briggs, Ralph E. Vernon, Jr.; Clark University, Morris 
H. Cohen, Roy C. Gunter, Jr., Frederick Killian, Alson C. Patton, Percy 
M. Roope; Clemson Agricultural College, Robert A. Banister, C. Waldron 
Bolen, Leonard R. Booker, Thomas A. Campbell, Jr., Edward C. Coker, Jr., 
James L. Edwards, Carl L. Epting, Wallace T. Ferrier, Claud B. Green, 
James H. Langston, Joseph Lindsay, Jr., Weber H. Peterson, Richard Powers, 
Ray W. Rutledge, Joseph E. Shigley, Ernest Singletary, James M. Stepp, 
Charles E. Stoops, John R. Sullivan, Wallace D. Trevillian, William E. 
Webb; Coe College, Edward P. Thatcher; Colgate University, Eugene T. 
Adams, Charles Adkins, Bernhard W. Anderson, J. David Bishop, Allan 
M. Cartter, Jr., Robert J. Cordell, W. C. Gorham, Justus Hartnack, Clifton 
P. Idyll, Howard L. Jones, Frederick W. Lowe, Jr., Shannon McCune, Thomas 
M. Magoon, George J. Mundt, Raymond J. Myers, Everett H. Northrop, 
Albert Parry, Kirk R. Petshek, Edwin A. Phillips, Paul A. Rochford, George 
Rosen, Hans J. Rudas, Louis Schneider, Russell Speirs, Ronald M. Stout, 
James Sykes, Marvin Wachman, James E. White; Colorado College, Ben 
Douglas, Howard Erricson, Hugo Gabriel, Lucile H. Latting, Evan J. Scott, 
Frederick Tooley; University of Colorado, Stanley J. Cristol, Albert W. 
Heyer, Jr., Lawrence O’Kelly; Concord College, Paul C. Bibbee, Fred S. 
Rogers, James J. Vance; Connecticut College, Louise W. Holborn; Teachers 
College of Connecticut, Eleanor T. McLaughlin, Frank Zakolski; University 
of Connecticut (Fort Trumbull Branch), Morton Baratz, Curt Beck, Edward 
I. Beyer, George W. Boguslavsky, Carl P. Ciosek, John P. Devereaux, Zelman 
Z. Dworkin, Ida D. Fasel, Robert Freedman, Jr., Thomas H. Fujimura, Louis 
J. Goodman, Marjorie D. Gould, Thomas A. Grow, Vivian Gummo, William 
H. Harbaugh, Harold V. Hendrickson, Francis T. Hoskins, Anne Landauer, 
Lilian M. Lane, William F. McQuillan, Bernice Moskowitz, Rita Mullins, 
Eduardo Pagan-Tomei, Jeanne S. Pearlson, M. Eloise Rowland, Constance H. 
Shukis, James H. Siler, James Stansfield, Doris M. Vanderbilt, Norma Wegner, 
Helen N. Weir; Cooper Union, Leroy H. Buckingham; Cornell College, John 
C. W. Bliese, Clifford J. Hand, Herbert E. Hendriks, Chester W. Quimby; 
Cornell University, Meyer H. Abrams, Ralph P. Agnew, Robert N. Allen, 
Alfred L. Anderson, Charles M. Antoni, Thomas J. Baird, LeRoy L. Barnes, 
Donald J. Belcher, Glenn H. Beyer, Marvin Bogema, Richard G. Bond, 
Margaret J. Brennan, John M. Brophy, James D. Burfoot, Jr., Earle N. Bur- 
rows, Giraud Chester, Stephen F. Cleary, W. David Curtiss, David E. Donley, 
David S. Fields, Nelson N. Foote, Edward W. Fox, H. M. Gifft, Margaret L. 
Humphrey, Elias Huzar, Herbert T. Jenkins, Israel Katz, Herbert D. Laube, 
Robert E. Lee, Taylor D. Lewis, Ruby M. Loper, George B. Lyon, Charles O. 
Mackey, William F. Mai, Norman Malcolm, William E. Mordoff, Howard 
Nelson, Thurlow C. Nelson, Jr., Gerhard A. Nothmann, John E. Perry, Alfred 
M. S. Pridham, Edwin P. Reubens, Stephen J. Roberts, Byron W. Saunders, 
C. Hart Schaaf, Charles R. Scott, Jr., Robert L. Sproull, Romeyn Y. Thatcher, 
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Clarence E. Townsend, Thomas B. Tracy, Bryant Tuckerman, David G. 
Tyndall, Paul H. Underwood, Edwin B. Watson, E. Raymond Watt, Leland 
E. Weaver, Paul Welsh, Wilfrid B. Whalley, Mabel Wilkerson, Merton J. 
Willis, Bertram Yood, John R. Young; Dartmouth College, Francis W. Gram- 
lich, Lawrence G. Hines, George E. Rice, H. Gordon Skilling; Denison Uni- 
versity, Paul L. Bennett, Cecil R. Fetters, Ruth D. Holtom, Paul B. Johnson, 
Robert W. Lundin, William R. Peterson, Fred Schab, Mary K. Selby, Anders 
Tejler, Kenneth W. Underwood; University of Denver, Matthew Evans, 
Norma Flynn, Caleb F. Gates, Gumersindo J. Gomez, William S. T. Gray, 
Carl W. Hamilton, Clyde C. Hill, Catharine Ludy, Marcelino C. Penuelas, 
Juanita M. Rauch, Harry Seligson, Madeleine L. Sinco, Ross Wedemeyer; 
De Paul University, Warren J. Carey; DePauw University, Charles L. Bieber, 
Paul B. Blomgren, Bonnie J.Clark, Orville L. Davis, Charles Erdmann, James 
M. Erdmann, Harold M. Garriott, Ruth Grace, Jack W. Graham, June V. 
Gruber, Harry L. Hawkins, George H. Jacobson, Artheda McFaul, Raymond 
A. Mulligan, Oliver W. Robinson, Jean B. Sanders, Barbara J. Sanford, For- 
rest L. Seal, Edwin R. Snavely, May A. Strong, Edith Sublette, Le Grand 
Tennis, Ralph Vasquez, Winone V. Vernberg, Leila S. Wagner, Virgil B. 
Zimmermann; Dickinson College, Ralph R. Ricker; Drake University, John 
E. Allison, Robert W. Bagley, John A. Dearth, James E. Dyson, Jr., Charles 
O. Heath, Robert O. Hoffelt, Merion J. Johnson, C. H. Ta Li, Mabel M. Mad- 
den, William C. Shaw, Lester C. Sherman, George E. Strawn, Gerald M. 
Torkelson, John S. Wannamaker; Drew University, John R. DeBruyn, Alfred 
B. Haas, F. Heisse Johnson, Elizabeth P. Korn, Carl Michalson, Herbert E. 
Richards, John M. Schabacker, Floyd Shacklock, Eva Wagner; University of 
Dubuque, Doy M. Baker, Dorothy Hinde, Curtis T. Leaf, Bertha McAllister, 
Helen Raattama, Kenneth P. Smith, W. Robert Smith, L. Dean Wallace, 
Morgan L. Williams; Duke University, Joseph R. Bailey, Macdonald Dick, 
Robert Kramer, J. deJarnette Pemberton, Jr., Grace Webster, Eugenia R. 
Whitridge; Duquesne University, James M. Purcell, Pauline M Reinkraut; 
Elmira College, George M. Kahrl, Dorothy M. McCabe, Elizabeth G. Van 
Buskirk; Evansville College, Myron Bishop, Walter A. Treece; Fayetteville 
State Teachers College, Clarence A. Chick; Findlay College, Ruthanna Frack, 
W. Bradford Martin, Donald S. Renninger; Florida State University, Lorace 
E. Catterson, J. Linwood Cutler; University of Florida, John R. Bannister, 
George R. Bartlett, James H. Boswell, Harold W. Burney, Harvey T. Deinzer, 
Delwin B. Dusenbury, Frank M. Flanigan, Ernest S. Ford, Arthur L. Funk, 
Armin H. Gropp, Charles H. Hamblen, Jr., Alan E. Hugg, John E. Kiker, Jr., 
Fred P. Lawrence, Bevode C. McCall, Roy H. Mason, Arthur F. Novak, 
Harry M. Philpott, Orville F. Quackenbush, Dorothy Rethlingshafer, Lucas 
E. Schoonmaker, Boghdan A. Shlanta, Rena Walker, Donald E. Worcester; 
Franklin and Marshall College, George M. Bailey, William T. Dawkins, Win- 
throp Everett, Jacob Freedman, Kenji Okuda, Robert D. Pitcher, Charles W. 
Saalfrank; Fresno State College, Vernon A. Ouellette, Hobart M. Sherman, 
Allen R. Sigel, Dallas A. Tueller, James H. Winter; Geneva College, William 
E, Cleland, John S. McIsaac, George G. Storey; University of Georgia, Arthur 
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G. Bovée, Roy A. Bowden, Roberta E. Brumby, Rollin Chambliss, Marjorie C. 
Dillingham, W. P. Dillingham, John A. Downs, Wilbur H. Duncan, Mary A. 
Hearon, Hugh F. Henry, Edwin James, William T. James, Arthur Kaplan, 
Frank P. King, Joseph P. McMahon, Barzillai S. Pickett, Einar Rasmussen, 
George O. Riggs, John H. Thomason, George E. Thompson, Laurence H. 
‘Walker, Edward P. Warren, R. Geneva Watkins, Sidney D. West, Jr., Jona- 
than J. Westfall, Cecil N. Wilder; Goucher College, Sara de Ford; Grinnell 
College, Dallas M. Young; Hamline University, Leland R. Cooper; Harvard 
University, Carvel Collins, John T. Edsall; University of Hawaii, Bernhard 
Hérmann, Harold S. Roberts; Hofstra College, Ernest F. Acheson, Carrie E. 
Attmore, Albert D. Capuro, Geoffrey B. Charlesworth, Kurt Fickert, Daniel 
R. Fusfeld, Beatrice E. Gushee, Eugene S. Klise, Richard M. Millard, William 
E. Sellers, Marianne L. Simmel; Hollins College, Susie N. Blair, Grace Ed- 
wards, Charlotte B. Johnson, Margaret P. Scott, Zell S. Walter; Hood College, 
Claire Lanche; Howard University, Marie V. Wood; Hunter College, Ralph 
J. Wentworth-Rohr; Idaho State College, Walter E. Brown, Carl L. Isaacson, 
Richard A. Lake, Russell O. Mann, Harold G. Mealy, Frank G. Rizzardi, 
Melvin Schubert, Hobert P. Sturm, W. Arnold Watrous, Royal S. Weymouth; 
Illinois College, Lloyd P. Dudley; Illinois Institute of Technology, Albert A. 
Aasen, Thomas E. Hogan, Norman M. Kaplan, Gerald J. Matchett, Margaret 
Matchett, Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, Eli Sternberg; Western 
Illinois State College, Howard W. Crall, Olive Fite, Ogden L. Glasow, Arthur 
R. Olsen, Clarice M. Robinson, Catherine Zealberg; Illinois State Normal 
University, William D. Ashbrook, George Barford, Miriam Gray, Esther M. 
Griffith, Alice Hitchcock, Verna A. Hoyman, Wanda Johnson, Harold A. 
Moore, Harold G. Paulson, Gwen Smith, Edwin G. Struck, Gladys Tipton, 
Lewis R. Toll, Francis M. Wade, Lela Winegarner, Ruth Zimmerman; South- 
ern Illinois University, Howard Bosley, Thera P. Cavender, George L. Cherry, 
E. C. Coleman, Claude J. Dykhouse, R. J. Fligor, Charles L. Foote, Harold C. 
Hines, Joseph S. Rafalko, Max W. Turner, Robert C. Turner; University of 
Illinois, R. C. Ashby, Barbara Bitting, Wilbur D. Buddemeier, Francis G. 
Cornell, Milton Derber, Jesse C. Dietz, Julian R. Fellows, Karl E. Gardner, 
Daniel F. Hang, Harry Hardenbrook, Jr., Wilber E. Harnish, Floweree Heck- 
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Dorothy A. Haley, Arthur Herbert, Lucia D. Hough, Eunice Hughes, Thor 
Karlstrom, Homer B. Kelly, Rodger S. Larson, David A. Lide, Ralph E. 
Myers, Nils A. Nilson, Alfonso Reyna, Robert B. Rockwood, Robert C. Rud- 
berg, Gunnar Sandnes, Ethel K. Schuman, Edson F. Scudder, Howard B. 
Silsbee, Marshall P. Smith, Mary L. Sprague, Walter C. Taylor, Jr., Stanley A. 
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Riggs, Jr.; Virginia Union University, Herman H. Bozeman, Walter Bradley, 
Clarissa K. Dillard, Gordon B. Hancock, Leah V. Lewis, Lawrence D. Smith, 
Arthur A. Wall; University of Virginia, John L. Fulmer, Marcus B. Mallett; 
University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), Jeanne N. Addison, Mary 
A. Klinesmith; Wabash College, John F. Charles, Howard H. Vogel, Jr., R. 
Frederick West; Eastern Washington College of Education, Guy E. Brown, 
Jr., Hope E. Cullen, Jean Davis, Daphne A. Dodds, Graham Dressler, Antoin- 
ette Dustin, William H. Fisher, Geneva E. Foss, Benedict T. Hallgrimson, 
Dana E. Harter, Florence Heisler, Charlotte Hepperle, Richard F. Miller, 
Howard C. Paynne, Robert W. Rogers, Francis J. Schadegg, Clayton B. Shaw, 
T. Stewart Smith, George Stahl, Loyd W. VandeBerg, Arthur C. Woodward, 
Paul N. Woolf; Western Washington College of Education, George W. Hohl; 
Washington and Jefferson College, Milton M. Wachtel; State College of 
Washington, Charles E. Bierly; University of Washington, Robert G. Hennes; 
Wayne University, Edwin W. Banhagel, Ruth S. Faust, Arvid W. Jacobson, 
Sheldon J. Lachman, Samuel C. Stearn; Wells College, Alice Bryan, Dorothy 
C. Dennis, Dagny S-H. de Fozaya, Thelma E. Peacock, R. Ruth Richards; 
Wesleyan University, Norman O. Brown, John Crawford, Louis J. Hudon, 
Francis C. Prescott, Carl E. Schorske, Howard Stone; West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Orval Anderson, Morton Backer, Robert D. Baldwin, Lloyd E. Bevins, 
Carter R. Bishop, Sallie S. Board, Donovan H. Bond, Maurice Brooks, Clifford 
W. Brown, Kermit A. Cook, Hazel R. Coutts, A. B. Cunningham, Robert H. 
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West Virginia Wesleyan College, Byron Arnold, Charles R. Knapp; Western 
Reserve University, Victoria K. Ball, Frances E. Hammitt, Dora L. Newman: 
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Westminster College (Missouri), Felix E. Sharton; Wheaton College (Massa- 
chusetts), Lucile E. Bush, Aron Gurwitsch, H. Elizabeth Teves; Whitman 
College, Edward J. Chambers, Robert Dwyer, William W. Hollister, Maurice 
F. Johnson, Harry Mason, Richard L. Woolbert; Whittier College, C. Milc 
Connick, Herold Lillywhite; University of Wichita, Geraldine Allbritten, 
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Preston, Jr., Klaus Schaeffer, Marion Schlegel, Rogers D. Whichard, Albert W. 
Williams; Wilmington College, Donald R. Steele; Winthrop College, Ralph 
E. Blakely, Audra Brazelton, Margaret Buquoi, Martha F. Charnock, Virginia 
E. Clark, Lilyan Colson, Lois A. Devereaux, Elizabeth P. Love, Mary E. 
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Jean P. Nance, Robert K. Presson, Folk Skoog, Ednah S. Thomas, Gladys E. 
Wiseman; University of Wyoming, Albert Gilman, J. Stuart Goodman, Gale 
W. McGee; Xavier University (Ohio), Charles F. Wheeler; Yankton College, 
Shapleigh W. Howell. 
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Boston University, Lauren Wispe; Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, A. Donald Rankin; Duquesne University, Gerald L. Zimmerman; 
University of Georgia, Charles O. Hathaway, Jr.; University of Kansas, R. H. 
Barrett, Thomas Leflar, Ruth Schillinger; Southwestern College of Louisi- 
ana, Dorothea Welsh; Michigan State College, Russell E. Carr; University 
of Michigan, James Robertson, John Weiner; University of Minnesota, 
Ernest B. Brown, Jr.; New England Conservatory of Music, Jeannette 
Giguere; University of Oklahoma, Betty D. Evans. 


Junior 


Boston University, Harry W. Beardsley, Robert N. Beck, Peter V. Corea, 
Norman P. Ejisnor, P. Malcolm Hammond, William H. Harris, William J. 
MacLeod, Charles H. Mazouch, Ralph L. Ruhlen, Mabel L. Sahakian, Warren 
E. Steinkraus; Bowling Green State University, Robert W. Leiman, Pauline 
Simkins; Columbia University, Albert L. Hilliard; Cornell University, Glen O. 
Allen, Arthur Eisenstadt, Ernest S. Elyash, Doris Falk, Vincent Freimarck, 
Charles R. Freitag, Mary Ann Lee, David A. McConnaughey, Robert F. 
Shaw; University of Hawaii, Julius Paul; University of Illinois (Galesburg 
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Division), Sarah Spivack; University of Kansas City, Arthur Charvat, R. D. 
Coy, Arthur M. Lee, Roy M. Stubbs; Kent State University, Clifford T. Han- 
cock; Loyola University (Illinois), Willis E. P. McNelly; University of Mary- 
land, Robert A. Booth, Harriet Sachs; University of Michigan, Van A. Burd, 
Virgil G. Clark, Ralph C. Engel, A. Keith F. McKean, Emily S. McMillin, 
Peter J. Stanlis, David Stocking, Catharine C. Weaver, William O. Wolfinger; 
University of Missouri, Marian Bynum; Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Norma Trozzo; St. Michael’s College, Eugene H. Donahue, Orville E. Good- 
row; University of Southern California, Leon Camrose, Ryden L. Richardson, 
Trevellyan V. Whittington; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Ed- 
ward J. Carnell (Graduate Student, Boston University), Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Jerome M. Peschke (Graduate Student, University of Texas), 
Houston, Texas; William Sahakian (Graduate Student, Boston University), 
West Boxford, Massachusetts; Katherine G. Stains (M.A., Columbia 
University), Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional with 
appointing officers and teachers to publish names and addresses or 
to use key numbers. 

Letters in reference to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1101 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting, Marketing, Business Administration: College in Northeast; instruc- 
tor or assistant professor; rank, salary dependent upon applicant's qualifications. 

V 1254 

Business Administration: Accounting, business organization, business finance, 
advertising, business law. Professor and Head of Department, Eastern junior 
college. Ph.D. with at least three years’ college teaching. Excellent tenure 


and retirement provisions. Salary $6000 for 91/2 months. V 1255 
Chemistry: Instructorship; Eastern woman’s college. Woman with Ph.D. degree 
preferred. Teaching experience not required. V 1262 


Classics: Ph.D. with some experience to handle full-time program of Latin and 
Greek. Assistant or Associate Professorship, depending on qualifications. 
Salary approximately $4000 for nine months. Large, Midwestern normal col- 
lege. Must be filled by July 1. V 1261 

English, Drama: Instructor. Young man, M.A., for advanced courses in English 
literature and to assist in direction and production in rapidly growing department 
of drama. Salary $250-$275 per month for 9 months. Address James M. Miller, 
Head, Department of English, Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 


French: Instructor, normal college, Midwest. Man, M.A. and some work toward 
Ph.D. Teaching experience and oral facility required. Salary $3000-$3200 
with annual increases. No summer school. Facilities for continued graduate 
work. V 1256 


Geology: Man, Instructor or Assistant Professor, Ph.D. desired, but M.S. plus 
experience will be considered. Salary and rank will depend upon training and 
experience. Will teach Introductory Geology, Introductory Paleontology (if 
there is a demand), and other courses for which he is qualified. Research work 
part of departmental program. Excellent chance to build up courses in newly 
re-organized department. Send applications to Chairman, Department of 
a and Geography, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, North 

akota. 

Marketing and Economics: Assistant Professor, a Southern state college. Master’s 
degree in Business Administration or Economics is a prerequisite. Salary, $3000 
for 9 months, $1000 additional for summer session. Louis Johnson, Jr., Director, 
Department of Business Administration, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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Mathematics: Professor and Head of Department, Eastern j junior college of liberal 
arts and sciences. Ph.D. with at least three years’ college teaching experience. 
Excellent tenure and retirement provisions. Salary $6000 for 91/2 months. 


V 1257 


Political Science: Man or woman with Ph.D. and teaching experience. Fields: 
political parties, legislation, government and business, general social science. 
Salary: $4600 with annual increments; attractive retirement plan. Under- 
graduate institution in New York City. V 1258 


Psychology: Two positions, instructor and assistant-professor, available Septem- 
ber, 1948, in Western State university. One position in experimental and syste- 
matic psychology, the other in clinical and educational. Salary for instructor 
$2400-$3200, for assistant professor $3200-$4000, depending on training and ex- 
perience. Ph.D. required for senior position, desired but not required for in- 
structorship. V 1259 


Spanish, French: Instructor, normal college, Midwest. Man, M.A. plus advanced 
work. Some experience and oral facility. Salary $3000 or ’ better depending on 
qualifications, 9g months. Nearby facilities for graduate work. V 1260 


Zoology: Announcing an opening as Visiting Professor in Zoology to teach a 2 
semester course in Comparative Anatomy G credits each semester), I semester 
General Vertebrate Embryology (3 credit), and 1 semester General Physiology 
(3 credit). For 9 month period beginning late in August, 1948; salary good. 
College furnishes comfortable, furnished houses on campus at reasonable rent. 
Students will be premedic and biology majors. Ample time for research, excel- 
lent opportunities for tropical work both terrestrial and marine. Appl directly 
to: Director of Biology Department, College of Agriculture and ldechoaie 
Arts, University of Puerto Rico, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 


Teachers Available 


Accounting and Business Administration: Man, 33, married. B.A. and M.A. 
degrees with doctorate possible in 1949. Experience includes 10 years’ teaching 
in public schools and colleges. Also served as school administrator. Subjects: 
elementary accounting, cost accounting, intermediate accounting, Federal tax, 
accounting statements, money and banking, corporation finance, investments, 
—— of economics. State salary, rank, possibility of advancement, and 

ousing. Available September 1, 1948. A’ 2857 


Anthropology and Sociology: Man, married, 2 children. 13 years’ teaching experi- 
ence college and universities in East and South. At present chairman, sociology 
department, Eastern university. cialization in primitive art, primitive so- 
ciety, ethnology of the American tal ian, and general anthropology. Has exten- 
sive collection art material from Old and New World sources, over 700 colored 
lantern slides depicting New World Art, and anthropological library of approxi- 
mately 2000 volumes which are available for student research. In the field of 
sociology has taught: rural sociology, applied sociology, criminology, community, 
and social problems. Membership: American Anthropological Association, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, A.A.A.S., American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, A.A.U.P. Listed in: International Directo Prehistoric 
Archaeologists and Anthropologists, American Men of Science, Who's Who in 
American Education, Who's Who in New England. Published material. Anthro- 
pology textbook in preparation. Desires permanency with rank and salary of 
associate or full professor. Available summer or fall, 1948. A 2858 
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Band (Brass): Man, 28. B.S. and graduate work on Master’s. 3 years’ experi- 
ence as band conductor, including band clinicing experience. Desires position as 
conductor or assistant conductor of college band. Will consider teaching part 
time, Introductory Course in Education and/or Freshman English, if necessary. 
Publications: article in official state music educators’ magazine and several band 
arrangements. Further data available, Placement Bureau, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas. Excellent recommendations. Available September, 
1948. A 2859 


Biology-Zoology: Man, 40, married, children. Ph.D., academic honors. 35 publi- 
cations, vertebrate natural history and science education. Travel and study in 
foreign countries. Has taught life science, zoology, mammalogy, ornithology, 
and anatomy. 9 years’ college teaching. Present salary $3600, regular session. 
Desires position with greater responsibility. A 2861 


Biology (Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, Paleontology): A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 10 
ears’ teaching experience college and university level. Research publications, 
niversity of California Press, etc. Ten summer expeditions in the field. Sci- 

entific societies, public lecture work. At present engaged in large Midwestern 
university. Desire urban college, teaching, but some leisure to pursue research. 
Available September, 1948. A 2862 


Biology (Zoology, Entomology, Botany): Man, married, 1 child high-school age. 
B.S., M.S., and doctorate at leading universities; publications, Book in press. 
Experience includes 16 years of college and university teaching of both intro- 
ductory and advanced courses in the foregoing fields. 2 years of intensive experi- 
ence as head of department in temporary accredited institution. Wishes depart- 
ment chairmanship or professorship, preferably in East. A 2863 


Business: Summer Session—woman, single, B.S., M.A., M.S. teach merchandising, 
salesmanship, advertising, marketing, business English and allied subjects. Ex- 
cellent record. A 2864 


Business Administration, Business Education: Man, 43, married. B.S., M.A., 
J.D. Member New York and Federal Bars. Subjects: accounting, business 
law, business mathematics, insurance, real estate, business organization, personal 
finance, consumer economics, methods of teaching. Rich teaching experience. 
Unique background of liberal arts and special education, with practical experience 
in business and law. Member of professional organizations. Author of numer- 
ous articles. Advisory editor of professional journal. Broad interests. Listed 
in prominent Manoel directory. Well established in an accredited college 
but seeks broader opportunity in liberal arts college, university, or teachers col- 
lege. Excellent credentials as to teaching ability and personality. Available 
for regular academic year and summers. A 2865 


Business Administration and Economics: Associate Professor, Ph.D., age 36. 
Seeks professorship or head of department. Has taught economic history of the 
U. S., introduction to business, marketing, advertising, salesmanship, transporta- 
tion, and allied subjects. Available September, 1948. A 2866 


Chemical Engineering: Man, 25, married. B.S., S.M. in Ch.E. (M.I.T.), seeks 
teaching position with opportunity for continued study for Ph.D. in chemical 
engineering or chemistry. 1 year’s industrial research experience. A 2867 


Chemical or Mechanical Engineering: M.I.T. 1932, B.S. in chemistry. Many 
years experience in petroleum refining. Master's degree from B. U. 7 years, 
teaching experience in industrial chemistry and mechanical engineering subjects. 
Now associate professor in American engineering college abroad. Widely 
traveled. Desires return to America. Available July, 1948. A 2868 
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Chemistry: Man, married, 2 children, Assistant professor. Long experience in 
teaching analytical, general, and elementary organic chemistry at Columbia 
University, Lafayette College, and Stuyvesant High. Coastal or Southern Cali- 
fornia preferred. Excellent references. Any offer will be considered. Avail- 
rcp i once. Col. C. H. Ellard, Box 470, Route 1, Crest Drive, Encinitas, 

alifornia. 


Chemistry (Organic): Man, married, 48. M.Sc. (Ph.D. equivalent). Diversified 
experience. 18 years of experience teaching organic and general chemistry; past 
31/2 years in charge of small organic research laboratory (full time); trained 
microscopist; some publications; book in prospect; excellent references. Wish 
to return to academic field. All replies acknowledged. A 2869 


Civil Engineering (Structural Engineering): Young family man. Registered struc- 
tural engineer; member of American Concrete Institute, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and other professional organizations. Practical, research, col- 
lege, and university experience. Now teaching structures as associate professor 
in state college. Invites correspondence regarding position as professor or asso- 
ciate professor of structural engineering in a department of civi! engineering begin- 
ning preferably September, 1948 or 1949. A 2870 


Dean of Women or Director of Physical Education: Woman, single, 29. B.S- 
Science and Physical Education (Sociology minor), Russell Sage College. M.A- 
Student Personal Administration (minor in the dance and music), Columbia Uni- 
versity. Ph.D. in process. § years’ teaching experience in both fields. Last 
position—Dean of Women in coeducational junior college. Handled individual 
and group counselling; some testing; curricula advisement; job placement and 
housing; all social activities; student government; associated women students; 
local sororities; promoted religious groups. Was instructor in the modern dance 
and orientation psychology. Able to teach any of the following: child develop- 
ment, family relationships, hygiene, modern dance, Danish gymnastics, correc- 
tives. Also history of physical education, the organization and administration of 
physical education, the theory of any physical education activity. Prefer posi- 
tion as Dean of Women or assistant dean in college or university. Available 
September, 1948. A 2871 


Economics: Man, 48, married. Ph.D. 10 years’ experience in small liberal arts 
colleges. Specialization in money and banking. Prepared to teach general 
courses in economics and business administration, including first-year accounting. 
Summer session, or permanent position. A 2872 


Economics: Man, married. M.A., plus four quarters work above M.A. High- 
school and college teaching and administrative experience. Private business, 
corporation, and government experience. Desires college or junior college teach- 
ing position or administrative work in small college of high standing. Good living 
and working conditions with adequate salary are necessary. Protestant. Listed 
in Who's Who in American Education (1945-46). Available on reasonable — 

2873 


Economics: Man, middle aged. Ph.D. Principles. Special field—industrial 
management; personnel relations. Author. Full professor and department 
head in Eastern university. Seeks post in milder climate. 20 years’ experience. 
Available in fall. A 2874 


Economics (Advanced theory, international economics, social control of business. 
Russian economics and institutions, labor, monetary economics): Man, 33, mar- 
ried. M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 41/2 years of teaching en 
over § years of top-level experience with government agencies, both here and 
abroad; travel in Europe and Latin America; many publications; research now 
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in progress. At present professor at outstanding Midwestern university. Seeks 
permanent post at associate professor level at good institution, preferably one 
with research interest. A 2875 


Economics (Advertising, market analysis, retailing, sales management): Woman, 
30, married. M.S. in Business Administration. At present assistant professor 
at Western university; 8 years of business experience; 1 year government. Seek- 
ing post in high-ranking college, East or Midwest location preferred. A 2876 


Economics (Labor relations, theory, economic history, money, transportation, pub- 
lic finance, consumption): Man, 33, married, near doctorate. 8 years’ successful 
teaching and research in leading universities and colleges; business experience as 
junior executive; government consultant; publications; academic honors; now 
faculty member state university in East; engaged in important research work. 
Desire professional advancement. Available September, 1948. A 2877 


Economics (Money and Banking, Public Finance, Corporation Finance, Inter- 
national Trade and Finance, Mortgage Finance; Labor; Principles and Theory): 
Man, single. Ph.D., 1941. Experience includes mortgage research for banks; 
economist in three government agencies; 12 years of teaching at major colleges 
and universities. Substantial publications in leading scholarly and popular 
journals. Books in progress. Seeks full professorship in university or outstand- 
ing liberal arts college, at $5000 to $5500 for nine months, but will consider other 
offers. Available June or September, 1948. A 2878 


Economics (Money and Banking, International Economics, Business Cycles, His- 
tory of Economic Thought, Economic Theory, European and Latin American 
Economics: Man, 34, single. European background, Docteur en Droit (France) 
Ph.D. (Economics) almost completed; extensive experience in economic re- 
search; occupied responsible positions in Government service; attached to 
United Nations body; faculty member Eastern university; desires teaching 
and/or research position in good university. A 2943 


Economics and Sociology: Man, 46. Ph.D. from leading university; broad teach- 
ing experience; now full professor in eastern institution; desires advancement. 
A 2879 


Economics (Economic Order, Principles, Current Economic Problems, Marketing, 
Investments, Foreign Trade, Integrated Studies): Man, 47, veteran. Ph.D. 
Considerable teaching, government, and business experience. Preference: 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado. Available September, aie 

2880 


Education: Man, 40, married. Ed.M., Ed.D. 2 years’ experience in secondary 
education, 7 years in higher education. Specialization in history and philosophy 
of education, secondary education, higher education, adult education, and psy- 
chology of education, but available to teach other educational subjects. Inter- 
ested in newer developments in general education. Publications. Available for 
fall, 1948. A 2881 


Education: Man, married, 1 child. M.Ed. in Administration and Supervision, 
plus 60 credit hours in Reading Clinic and Clinical Psychology, etc. Teaching 
experience on elementary, secondary, and college levels. Administrative experi- 
ence elementary and secondary. Supervisor student teachers in teachers col- 
lege. Psychologist and Director of Guidance Center. Phi Delta Kappa. A.A.- 
U.P. Desires position teaching Education, directing college Psycho-Education 
Clinic, or as Guidance Counsellor. Available June or September, 1948. A 2882 


Education: Man, 3 A.B. Harvard, Ph.D. University of Pennsylvania. Major 
experience in teaching of social studies, directing teacher internship, and organiz- 
ing adult education programs. 12 years’ experience teaching and administration. 
Desires teaching or administrative position with grade A college. A 2883 
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Educational Psychology and/or Psychology: Man, married, 3 children. M.A. in 
Education, Ph.D. in Psychology. 14 years’ experience in secondary school work 
and 10 years’ experience in university teaching. Book and journal publications. 
Primary interest in teaching although would wish to do some research work. 
Would prefer teachers college or college of liberal arts in the Middle West. A 2884 


Electrical-Agricultural Engineering, Physics, Soils: Man, 37, married, 3 children, 
Protestant. B.Sc., M.Sc., Ag.E., State College of Washington. Worked on 
Ph.D., lowa State College. Licensed to practice professional engineering by 
examinations and reciprocity (Oregon, Agricultural Engineering, 1939); (Wash- 
ington, Electrical Engineering, 1946); (Idaho, 1948, pending). Tau Beta Pi, 
Alpha Kappa Lambda. Many publications of which the most recent is ““Labo- 
ratory Instructions.” Available July 1,1948. Desires connection as a professor, 
department head, dean of engineering, etc., in a college or university, or research 
engineer in a business or industry, at a minimum salary of $4800 per a, a 

2885 

English: Man, 34, married, 1 child. B.A., Yale; Ph.D., Cornell. 11 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching—two in a state university, six in a state college, and three as 
a naval lieutenant. Primarily interested in the literature of the early nineteenth 
century; interested in both teaching and research. Publications. Present rank: 


associate professor. A 2886 
English: Summer Session—woman, single, experienced; Master’s degree Cornell, 
grammar and composition, also business English. A 2887 


English: Man, 28, single. M.A., Phi Delta Kappa, NCTE. Former chairman 
of English and French departments. Now dean in temporary accredited junior 
college. Seeking permanent position in teaching and/or administration. Avail- 
able summer and September, 1948. A 2888 

English: Young woman, single, M.A., planning further study in summers. Secon- 
dary and university experience. Interested in freshman teaching, experimenta- 
tion courses in communications, and other English courses. Available Septem- 
ber, 1948. A 2889 


English: Man, 37, married, 3 children. Ph.D. Experience: 3 years in junior 
college, 9 years in two Eastern universities. Specialization: American literature, 
modern poetry, the novel, literary criticism. Available September. A 2890 


English: Man, married, four degrees. Broad training in literature, writing, and 
speaking. Has ability as an organizer and leader and experience as a department 
head. Recently successful in introducing course in great books. Available on 
reasonable notice. A 2891 


English (American literature, Romantic Period, Advanced Composition): Woman. 
Ph.D. Now doing independent biographical research at Harvard on full-time 
fellowship. 9 years’ university, college instructing. Fine Arts minor. MLA 
and publications. A 2892 


English: Man, 34, married, 3 children, veteran. Ph.D. Dozen articles. Book in 
first draft. 4 years’ university teaching experience. Available iam 1948. 
2893 

English: Man, 46, married. Ph.D. 22 years of college and university experience. 
European travel and research. Book in medieval field just published. Articles. 
Chaucer, Middle Ages, Victorian and Romantic periods, novel. Now department 
head in liberal arts college. Desires greater opportunities for advanced teaching, 
research, administration. A 2894 


English: Woman. 2 years’ study beyond M.A. Experience in both state and 
church colleges. More experience teaching men than women. Travel and study 
abroad. Assistant professor in university. Special interests: novel, drama, 
nineteenth century, Browning, composition. Desires position in non-city, liberal 
arts, coeducational college. A 2895 
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English: Man, late twenties, Ph.D. before new term. 6 years’ university teaching 
experience. ” Productive scholar, critic. Wide range: Shakespeare, Renaissance, 
contemporary literature, criticism, humanities, etc. Now in large Eastern uni- 
versity. Seeks assistant professorship in university or college. A 2896 


English: Man, 31, married, 1 child. Ph.D.,September, 1947. Assistant professor 
with 7 years teaching experience in Eastern university and liberal arts college, 
including composition, survey of literature, advanced courses. Special inter- 
ests: creative writing, the Renaissance, the novel, contemporary literature, 
literary criticism. Available September, 1948. A 2971 


English and Humanities (Engineering or Liberal Arts students): Man, 44, married, 
2 children. B.S. in Engineering, M.A. in English, Ph.D. in English and Com- 
parative Literature. Associate professor of English and Humanities, and ad- 
ministrator in large institution at $6000, 22 years’ teaching and administrative 
experience. English Literature, Electives, Great Books, World Literature. 
Particularly qualified to head Social Science-Humanities Division in large engi- 
neering school. Widely travelled. Scholarship, research fellowship, honors. 
Publications. Who's Who. Outstanding references. Desires full professorship 
and/or administrative position at $7500. Available June or September, A348. 

2897 

English Literature: 35, associate professor in good small college. A.B., M.A., 
Bryn Mawr; Ph.D., Yale; Yale University Fellow, 1937-38; A.A.U. w. fellow, 
1944-45. 10 years’ " college teaching experience. Would accept assistant pro- 
fessorship at better salary if opportunity to teach in sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury field. A 2898 


Fine Arts (Painting, Drawing, Theory, History, and Appreciation of Art): Artist, 
scholar and teacher, prefers institution distinguished for vigorous intellectual life 
which would welcome, in addition to classroom instruction, the direct creative 
contribution of an artist with broad interest in all fields of cultural endeavor. 
Experience covers mural and portrait painting, stained glass, wood engraving, 
engineering drawing, architectural perspectives, public lectures, art department 
organization, as well as the teaching of many subjects in painting, drawing, and 
the history and appreciation of art. Graduate with honors in Philosophy from 
University of Toronto, and from School of Fine Arts, Yale University. Travel 
and research abroad; knowledge of several languages; 7 years head of university 
art department with rank of associate professor. A 2899 


French: Man, 44, married. Ph.D. 20 years’ successful college and university 
teaching (13 as department head). Major field seventeenth century. Publi- 
cations. Extensive foreign travel. Full professor on permanent tenure; desires 
change. Minimum salary acceptable, $5500. A 2900 


French, Latin, German, Russian, and European History: Graduate of European 
universities. Ph.D. U. of Chicago, 1927. Numerous publications. 6 years of 
linguistic work and research for U. S. Government. 15 years of teaching experi- 
ence in universities. Will consider connection with a university willing to subsi- 
dize or support transcript of a 6-volume treatise on political and cultural history 
of a part of Central Europe. Available for September 1, 1948. A 2901 


French and Romance Philology: Man, French, 37, married. 4 French degrees. 
* Director of French cultural institute abroad; 10 years’ university teaching and 
research experience. Scholarly publications in linguistics and history. Exten- 
sive study and travel in Europe, Far East, and U.S.A. Desire permanent pro- 
fessorship in university or college. Available September, 1948. A 2902 

French and Spanish: American of French parents; mature age, single. B.A. 4 
years of normal school training; over 15 years of successful language teaching; 
excellent references as to teaching ability. Now associate professor in a college. 
Available June, 1948. A 2903 
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Genetics: Man, 32, single. M.S., University of Wisconsin. Ph.D. this June, Har- 
vard. Now engaged in research in experimental evolution and human genetics. 
Now assistant professor. Interested in permanent post combining teaching and 
research. A 2904 

Geology: Man, 44, married. B.Sc. in Mining Engineering, M.S. in Geology. 23 
years’ teaching experience. Considerable field work in geology. Technical 
publications. A 2905 

Geology and Mineralogy: Man, 26, married, 1 child. M.S., some work toward 
Ph.D. completed. Now in research; prefers teaching. Field and teaching ex- 
perience. A 2906 

German: Mature man. Ph.D. Professor with 23 years of teaching experience in 


American colleges. Travel and study abroad. Phi Beta Kappa. Publications. 
Available for summer school only. A 2907 


German: Man, 44, single. A.B., A.M., New York University with honors in 
German. Ph.D. begun. 15 years of university and technical school experience 
in German language and literatures, including Scientific German, Germanic so- 
ciety, music appreciation. Foreign travel. At present with university in the 
East. Will consider junior college, college, or university. Interested in a per- 
manent position in the East. Excellent references. Available fall, 1948. 

A 2908 

German: Man, 43, native American, married, children. M.A., Ph.D., publications. 
Foreign study; 4 years abroad. Bi-lingual. Administrative experience. Suc- 
cessful teaching record. Many years in present university. Desires change. 

A 2909 

German, French, Spanish, Italian: Woman, 48. Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D. 16 years’ 
college teaching, successful teacher, specializing Medieval and 19th Century 
Literature, German Scientific Research. Seeks position at smaller college, prefer- 
ably head of department. Also Humanities Course in World Literature. East 
or Southeast preferred. _ A2gio 

German, Humanities: Mature man. Ph.D. Assistant professor with 13 years of 
teaching experience in American colleges and school of education, and 10 years of 
European experience. Formerly an instructor in the ASTP. Now the head of 
the German Workshop for veterans and deputy chairman of the German depart- 
ment in the evening session of large Eastern college. Publications. Available 
not sooner than June 30, 1948. A 2911 

German, French, Spanish: Man, 42, married, 2 children. M.A. and additional 
graduate study toward Ph.D. 18 years’ successful teaching. Now head of 
Modern Language Department in liberal arts college. Has taught German, 
French, Spanish, Latin. Excellent recommendations. Desires to change posi- 
tion. Prefers college or university, Midwestern location. Teaching at present 
but available whenever needed, also for summer school. A 2912 


Guidance (Dean or assistant dean, student counselor; or teacher of guidance, psy- 
chology, education, remedial reading): Man, 25, married. B.S. Ed., Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; postgraduate, Emory University; now candidate for 
M.A., Columbia. 2 years’ personnel work in army; 1 year Director of Religious 
Education. Prefer Southern college, fall of 1948. A 2913 

Health Education: B.S. Physical Education and Science, M.A. Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. Full additional year’s graduate work in Public Health. Has taught basic 

Health and Medical Science courses and major Physical Activity courses in three 

teachers colleges and two universities. Edited Health and Physical Education 

Literature for one year. Held directorship of department for two years. Also 

was critic teacher in children’s work for two years. Desires combination of health 

instruction with Dean of Girls or dieded education, or with children’s work. 

Available on reasonable notice. A 2914 
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History: Man, 28. A.M., Ph.D. expected in 1948. Research and emphasis in 
early American history. 3 years’ teaching experience in European and American 
history. Position desired in Eastern United States. Available summer or fall, 
1948. A 2915 

History: Woman, 28. M.A., Columbia; 1 year toward the Ph.D., Columbia. 

years’ teaching at well-known college and large university. Fields: modern 
nal and U.S. history. Also have taught ancient and medieval history and 
English composition. Have had complete responsibility for the organization and 
conducting of a course in world civilization. Available fall, 1948. Prefer South- 
ern California. A 2916 


History: Man, 38, married. A.B., A.M., Ph.D., all at Yale. Author of two books 
and numerous magazine articles, largely devoted to U. S. history, nineteenth cen- 
tury. 9 years’ teaching experience in college and university. 3 years’ duty as 
Air Combat Information Officer, USNR. At present engaged in subsidized re- 
search at Western university, but will be available for teaching elsewhere summer 
or fall, 1948. A 2917 

History: Woman. Ph.D. History, with emphasis upon late European and British 
history. Interested in position where teaching will be primarily in either or both 
of those fields. 10 years’ experience in college teaching. A 2918 

History: Man, Ph.D. to years’ college teaching experience; foreign travel. 
Field: European history. Broad supporting training and experience in political 
science, American history, and sociology. Articles, book reviews, listing in 
index to specialists. Desire for position in a larger and stronger college, pref- 
erably in the West. A 2969 


History: Woman, unmarried. A.B., M.A., Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa. College 
teaching experience. Teaching fields: American, English, Europe since 1815 
and 1870, French, Russian, History of Civilization and International Relations. 
Seeks appointment in administration or in History Department. Present rank, 
full professor. Exceptional recommendations. Available September, 1948. 

A 2919 

Home Economics: Widow, 39. M.S. degree from outstanding Southern college. 
1§ years’ experience. Have worked with three colleges in the area of Foods and 

utrition; Home Economics Education; and full-time Adult Homemaking. 
Prefers to live on campus because of 6-year-old daughter. Would take part-time 
Home Economics position in connection with some other campus employment in 

order to supervise own daughter after her school hours. Available July 1. 
A 2921 

Industrial Education: Man, 46, married. B.A., M.S. 5 years’ successful univer- 
sity experience teacher training, including special methods, organization and 
management, trade analysis, supervision thesis writing, in-service teacher train- 
ing and cadet teachers, together with broad ability in arts and crafts; 4 years as 
teacher trainer War Production Training; 7 years’ secondary school experience; 
1 year Field Director American Red Cross, Armed Forces; 1 1/2 years working 
with veterans as vocational adviser; over 10 years’ trade and industrial experi- 
ence, Smith-Hughes qualifications; contributor to publications, member pro- 
fessional societies; well able to establish department or fit into one already set up. 
Desire permanent connection with progressive institution; best of references. 

A 2923 

International, comparative, and domestic law: See Law, A 2927. 


International Law, International Relations, Economics, Sociology: Author of many 
ks and articles; teaching experience in North and South America; travelled, 
lecturing in all continents; officer and honorary member of international asso- 
ciations, five languages, excellent references. Returning from overseas lecture 
tour; available for summer position; for fall preferably in commuting distance of 
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New York. Wife also university graduate, far travelled, five languages, library 
experience, and teaching experience with UNRRA. A 2924 
International Relations and Political Science, Western Civilization, Far Eastern 
History, Political Philosophy: Former Netherlands Minister Plenipotentiary, 52, 
Doctor of Laws, University of Leyden; Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris. 
Various international functions. Teaching experience at universities in Holland, 
China, South Africa, Middle East and U.S.A.; author of many books and articles; 
four languages; excellent references. Available immediately for regular pro- 
fessorship and also summer courses. Wife author, far travelled, four languages. 
A 2925 
Languages (French, Italian, Latin, German): Man, 36, married, American born. 
A.B., 1933; Ph.D., 1936. 12 years’ continuous college teaching. Available 
June, 1948. A 2926 
Law, general, also international and comparative: Man, 43, married. Native of 
New York State. J.D., University of Vienna. Practiced law abroad and in 
U.S. Several years with Federal government as attorney. Now full-time pro- 
fessor of law in approved law school, teaching Equity and common-law subjects. 
Publications. 4 A 2927 
Librarian: Man, interested in “teaching through books”’ seeks position as librarian 
in accredited junior or senior college where that interest can be developed. Char- 
acter of school more important than size. Degrees from three American uni- 
versities. Ph.D. in subject field University of Edinburgh. Library degree 
Columbia. 10 years’ teaching experience, 5 in bibliography. Now director of 
libraries in school of 4500. Prefer either area of equable climate or New — 
A 2970 
Linguistic Scientist, Professional Anthropologist: 36. Ph.D.in English. 7 years’ 
teaching experience. Associated Army language program. Many publications. 
Now completing field work American dialects. Desires position affording oppor- 
tunity teaching and research in inter-relationships of language and ——- 
2928 
Mathematics: Man, 38. Ph.D. Associate professor and acting department head 
in a state school in the Midwest. Receives about $5000, including summer ses- 
sion. Hopes to find better living conditions or better working conditions or both 
before getting too much older. : A 2929 
Mathematics: Man, 49, married, 1 child age 15. M.A. degree and work toward 
Ph.D. 18 years’ experience in teaching mathematics in a senior State supported 
college. Now associate professor with permanent position. Desire position with 
strong school that offers advancement on teaching ability and research. Avail- 
able fall, 1948. A 2930 
Mathematics: Man, 42, married. Ph.D. Successful teaching experience in under- 
graduate and first year graduate courses. Some administrative experience. 
Now permanent assistant professor in large city, salary over $6000. Would ac- 
cept somewhat less for permanent position in Northern town or small a 
2931 
Modern European History, International Relations, Political Science: Former 
Hungarian Diplomat, 44, married, Roman Catholic. Graduate in Economics; 
Diplom of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris; 20 years’ experience in 
foreign service. Thorough knowledge of Central and Western Europe. Speaks 
Hungarian, German, French. Would be interested in research or teaching posi- 
tion. A 2932 
Modern Languages, Comparative Linguistics: Man, single, of French-Swiss and 
German-Swiss upbringing. Swiss State Certificate in French, German, Italian. 
University of Geneva (Departments of Arts and Social and Economic Sciences, 
Institute for Interpreters). Degrees with “Special Distinction” for French, Ger- 
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man, Spanish, English; further certificates in Modern History, International 
Public Law, Commercial Sciences. Successful teaching experience on all levels 
(including summer school teaching). Excellent references. Now instructor in 
French and Spanish in a Southern college. Desires position with opportunity for 
graduate work toward Ph.D. degree. Available summer or September, > 
2933 
Modern Languages (French and Spanish): Woman, native French, American citi- 
zen. Licenciée-és-lettres (Sorbonne); Diploma, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
Madrid; postgraduate work at Universidad Internacional de Santander; work 
done toward Doctorate of Modern Languages, Middlebury College. 8 years’ 
university teaching experience; 3 years’ junior college; § years’ preparatory 
schools (this country and abroad). Available: summer school 1948 and Septem- 
ber, 1948. Eastern college or university preferred. A 2934 
Music: Man, 33, married, 1 child. M.A. degree in music and music education- 
Specialization in instrumental music (woodwinds). Clarinet pupil of Bellison 
and Langenus in New York. At present studying for the Ed.D. degree at Co- 
lumbia. Teach: Band, Orchestra, Conducting, Orchestration, History and Ap- 
preciation. Available September, 1948. A 2935 


Music: Man, 43, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Iowa, in composition. Artist Di- 
ploma, Juilliard. Nationally known composer, pianist, organist, and conductor, 
with special talent for administrative work. Desires to be dean or head of music 
department in a progressive school with 20th Century ideas. Present position, 
professor and head of theory department in large Southwestern university. . 

A 293 

Music: Man, 34, married. Bach, Music Education (Mus.Ed.). Master’s in voice. 
Excellent references. 11/2 years assistant professor voice in West Coast college. 
6 years supervisor of music in public schools. Desires permanent position in 
voice and choral music, or combined with music education, music history, in col- 
lege, preferably far West as possible, otherwise anywhere. Available June, 1948. 
Charles W. Warren, Box 545, Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. 


Music Theory and History: Woman. Cornell Ph.D. in Musicology. University 
teaching experience. Publications. A 2937 


Music and Music Education: Man, single. Mus. B., American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago; M.S., Northwestern University. Summer session study at 
Christiansen Choral School, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Principal fields: choral directing, voice, conducting and related sub- 
jects. 12 years’ experience choral director college and university. Publications 
in leading music magazines. Desires position in university or state college; West 
preferred but not essential. Available summer or fall, 1948. A 2938 


Near East History and Relations: Man, 47. Ph.D.; travelled, publishing; Arabo- 
Islamic civilization, modern political and economic relations; languages; gradu- 
ate or undergraduate. A 2939 

Philosophy: Man, 52, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 12 years’ college teaching experi- 
ence. Present rank professor. Desire to couple teaching Philosophy and 
Ethics with research in measurement and curriculum building in these fields. 
Name in Who’s Who in American Education. Articles in Encyclopedia of Modern 
Education. A 2922 

Philosophy: Man, 30, married. Ph.D. work complete by July, 1948. Experience 
in guidance, counselling; administrative experience in Guidance Bureau, and as 
university Chaplain. Ordained Congregational minister; Army Chaplain for 4 

ears; M.A. in Psychology. Desire teaching position in liberal arts college. 
Nilling to teach some courses in Psychology or Religion, and assist in counselling, 
if necessary. Prepared to teach college courses in the following: History of 
Philosophy; Introduction to Philosophy; Logic; Ethics; Social Philosophy; 
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Philosophy of Religion; Bible; General, Abnormal, and Social Psychology. 
(No Symbolic Logic.) A 2940 
Philosophy (History of Philosophy, Greek Philosophy) and Psychology: Man, 
Ph Many years of teaching experience; desires progressive institution. 
Member: Ethical Culture Society, American Philosophical Association, etc. 
Available for summer or on agreement. A 2953 


Philosophy: Man, 37, married, child. Ph.D., Toronto. Student of Gilson and 
Maritain. Religion, Catholic. Main interest: Thomistic philosophy. 4 years’ 
college teaching experience. Present rank, assistant professor. Retiest college 
or university preferred. A 2941 


Physics: Former professor of physics, small Eastern senior college, about to com- 
plete his Army career in a Technical Service. Available fall, 1948. Teaching 
freedom and living conditions more important than title or salary. A 2942 


Political Science: Man, 32. B.A., Stanford; M.A, Ph.D (summer, 1948) U.S.C. 
Theory, Comparative, American Government, International Relations. Dis- 
sertation re Argentine Government. Subsidiary fields: History, Religion. 
Liberal Protestant. 3 years’ teaching experience. Pre-war graduate work, 
Harvard, Georgetown. Broad travel and war background. Popular publica- 
tions. Desires assistant or associate professorship, East or West Coast. Possi- 
bilities for professional development more important than salary range. A 2944 


Political Science (Comparative Government, Political Theory, Labor Relations): 
Man, 42, married, 2 children. Ph.D., European study, foreign languages. 9 
years of university teaching in Midwest, research, Government service. Looking 
for permanent position; interested in good teaching and some research. Avail- 
able August, 1948. A 2945 


Political Science and History (International Relations, Political Theory, Introduc- 
tion to Government, Comparative Government, Modern European History, His- 
tory of Western Civilizations, Contemporary Civilization): Man, 38, married, 1 
child. Ph.D. 9 years of college teaching, research, government service. Broad 
international experience. Numerous publications. Now assistant professor in 
New England college. Desires professional advancement, preferably position in 
university or first-rate college. A 2946 


Political Science: Man, 48, married, 1 child. LL.M., Harvard. 16 years’ teaching 
experience at Eastern colleges. Textbook in American Political Parties. Prefer- 
ence for that subject, Constitutional Law, International Law and related sub- 
jects. Seven law review articles. 5 years’ practice with leading law firms. 


A 2947 


Political Science, American History, Business Law: 49, married. B.S. and M.A., 
1 yearon Ph.D. 4 years’ administrative experience, 2 years’ legislative experi- 
ence, 17 years’ college instructor. Platform lecturer on international issues; 
radio experience; motive for change, salary, and climate. Prefer Northwestern 
college (Oregon, Idaho, Washington State). Available September 1, 1948. 

A 2948 

Political Science, U. S. History: Man, 36, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Favorite 
fields: Recent U. S., World War II, American Government, Foreign Relations, 
Comparative Governments. Bibliography of 137 items includes prize-winning 
book, articles in leading magazines. Extensive research experience. Some 
public relations work and radio broadcasting, extensive lecturing. 13 years’ 
teaching. Magazine editorship. Hold good position in large Eastern university; 
interested in further advancement. Available on reasonable notice. A 2949 


Psychology: Mature man, Ph.D. Fellow A.A.A.S. Experienced college and uni- 
versity professor, counselor, and administrator. A 2950 
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Psychology: Man, 45, Ph.D. Extensive clinical, moderate instructional and ad- 
ministrative experience; expecting sabbatical, would like lectureship, spring or 
summer 1949; Ohio, Middle Atlantic, or New England. A 2951 


Psychology, Education: Man, 29, married, 2 children. Ed.D., 1948. Special 
emphasis on clinical examinations and remedial techniques in reading and speech. 
years’ experience as a reading diagnostician and assistant instructor in a large 
astern university. Doctoral study on the needs of children who have com- 
pleted remedial programs. M.S. in Ed. in School Administration. 2 years’ ex- 
rience as instructor in public high school. 4 years’ experience as pilot in U. S. 

avy Air Corps. Phi Delta Kappa. A 2952 


Psychologist: Ph.D., mature age, outstanding references, interested in social psy- 
chology, personality maladjustment, mental hygiene, psychology for business and 
industry, clinical psychology. Employed but desires advancement. Available 
on short notice. A 2954 

Psychologist: Ph.D., college professor, outstanding references, desires professional 
advancement. Would consider: university teaching or research, or editorial 
work or administrative position. Broad cultural background. A 2955 

Psychology: Woman. Master’s degree, considerably advanced toward Ph.D. 
Psychological diagnostician and reading clinician. Associate APA. Desires 
change for geographical reasons. Would prefer position including opportunity to 
teach. Available September, 1948. A 2956 

Russian and German: Young woman. M.A., Radcliffe, in Slavic languages and 
literatures; B.A., University of Vienna, in German literature; 4 years’ teaching 
experience in outstanding Eastern universities. Excellent references. Publi- 
cations. Wishes position in fall, 1948. A 2957 

Social Sciences, English, Education: Man, 33, married, 2 children. B.A., M.A., 
degrees and experienced; versatile interests including writing, athletics. Strives 
to make work interesting to students; fraternal and club affiliations and other 
organizations. Reasonable housing and salary desired. Available September, 
1948. A 2958 

Social Sciences (History and Sociology): Man, 43, married, 3 children. M.A., 
Clark University; candidate for Ph.D. 18 years’ college teaching experience. 
Major: History. Minors: Philosophy, Economics, Sociology. Special fields: 
Western Civilizations, American and European Histories, Introduction to Social 
Sciences, Sociology, and Social Problems. Chief interests: teaching, general edu- 
cation, orientation, use of current events in History, community surveys in Soci- 
ology, adviser International Relations Club. Desires change to larger community, 
professional opportunity and advancement. A 2959 


Sociology: Woman with “broad perspective.” A.M. and 2-year certificate from 
accredited school of social work. Academic requirements for Ph.D. completed, 
also original research of thesis. Studied Bryn Mawr, London, Vienna, Columbia. 
Owner and director of college preparatory camp and 2 years assistant professor in 
Eastern college, then interval of over 20 years’ “inside acquaintance” with local 
and foreign social problems through social work and research in private and 
government agencies. Returned to college teaching 1947 as assistant professor 
in coeducational college. Ready to teach introductory sociology, urban and 
rural sociology, population problems, racial and minority groups, social institu- 
tions, social psychology, social work. Available September, 1948. A 2960 

Sociology: Man, 46, married, 3 children. Ph.D. Now head of social science de- 

artment in small college. | Rroeamarer in teaching criminology and related sub- 
Jects in larger institution. 12 years’ experience in probation and parole work. 
7 years’ teaching experience. Several publications. Available summer or fall, 
1948. A 2961 
Sociology: Man, 45, married. Ph.D. 11 years’ college teaching experience. At 
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present chairman of sociology in a state university. Interested in position that 


will allow some time for research. A 2962 
Sociology, German: Man, 36, married, child, veteran. Ph.D. 4 years’ college 
teaching experience. Seeks assistant professorship, salary $3500. A 2963 


Sociology, Social Work, Psychology, Education: Woman, unmarried. Ph.D., New 
York University, 1941; Diploma National Catholic School of Social Service, 
1940; M.A. and Professional Diploma Columbia Teachers College, 1937; LL.B. 
and B.S. in Education. Experience in administration, university and high school, 
adult and parent education, social work and research, author of seven ny 38 
published articles. Listed in seven Who’s Who, including Who's Who in America. 
Available June, 1948. Excellent references. A 2964 

Spanish: Man, 47, single, veteran, World War I]; M.A., candidate, Ph.D. 10 
years’ college teaching experience, also high-school teaching experience. At pres- 
ent acting head department foreign languages as substitute. Can assist in Ger- 
man and Latin. Speaks Spanish fluently; travel and study in Cuba and Mexico. 
Excellent references. Available fall, 1948. A 2965 

Spanish: Man, 25, single. LL.D. from the University of Madrid, LL.B. from the 
University of Sevilla, Spain. 2 years of teaching experience as assistant professor 
at the Law School of the University of Sevilla. Also have taught in the Republic 
of Panama. Desire position teaching Spanish. A 2966 

Transportation: Man, 32, married. M.A., working toward Ph.D. Experienced in 
market analysis, air transportation research, statistics. Desires position in trans- 
portation, with research possibilities. Available in September. A 2967 

Zoology, Biology: Man, married. Ph.D. About 17 years’ teaching experience. 
Several publications. General zoology, invertebrate zoology, protozoology, para- 
sitology. Can teach general biology and general botany. Desires at least asso- 
ciate professorship at minimum salary of $4000. Minors, botany and bac- 
teriology. A 2968 
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A new plan, Collective Level Insurance, covering groups of 
college staff members. Individual term life insurance policies 
providing fixed protection to age 70 are issued to each partici- 
pant without medical examination; the low premiums may be 
shared by the college and the participant, or paid entirely by 
the college. 

TIAA will supply chapters, special committees, or individ- 
uals with full information on these plans. 

Your chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors may be instrumental in your college’s study of life 
insurance and retirement plans. 
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